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ESSAYS  ON   GERMAN   LITERATURE. 


JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER.* 

[1827.] 

Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  when  he  first  heard  of  Bos- 
well's  intention  to  write  a  life  of  him,  announced,  with 
decision  enough,  that,  if  he  thought  Bosvvell  really  meant 
to  write  his  life,  he  would  prevent  it  by  taking  Boswcll's! 
That  great  authors  should  actually  employ  this  preventive 
against  bad  biographers  is  a  thing  we  would  by  no  means 
recommend :  but  the  truth  is,  that,  rich  as  we  are  in  Biography, 
a  well-written  Life  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  well-spent  one; 
and  there  are  certainly  many  more  men  whose  history 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  than  persons  willing  and  able  to 
record  it.  But  great  men,  like  the  old  Egyptian  kings, 
must  all  be  tried  after  death,  before  they  can  be  embal- 
med: and  what,  in  truth,  are  these  "Sketches,"  "Anas," 
"Conversations,"  "Voices,"  and  the  like,  but  the  votes  and 
pleadings  of  so  many  ill-informed  advocates,  jurors  and 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  91.— Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter's 
Leben,  nebst  Characteristik  seiner  Werke,  von  Heinrich  Doring. 
(Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter's  Life,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Works;  by 
Heinrich  Doring.)    Gotha;  Hennings,  1826.     121110,  pp.  208. 
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judges;  from  whose  conflict,  however,  we  shall  in  the  end 
have  a  true  verdict?  The  worst  of  it  is  at  the  first;  for 
weak  eyes  are  precisely  the  fondest  of  glittering  objects. 
Accordingly,  no  sooner  does  a  great  man  depart,  and  leave 
his  character  as  public  property,  than  a  crowd  of  little 
men  rushes  towards  it.  There  they  are  gathered  together, 
blinking  up  to  it  with  such  vision  as  they  have,  scanning 
it  from  afar,  hovering  round  it  this  way  and  that,  each 
cunningly  endeavouring,  by  all  arts,  to  catch  some  reflex 
of  it  in  the  little  mirror  of  Himself;  though,  many  times, 
this  mirror  is  so  twisted  with  convexities  and  concavities, 
and,  indeed,  so  extremely  small  in  size,  that  to  expect  any 
true  image,  or  any  image  whatever  from  it,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Richter  was  much  better-natured  than  Johnson;  and 
took  many  provoking  things  with  the  spirit  of  a  humorist 
and  philosopher;  nor  can  we  think  that  so  good  a  man, 
had  he  even  foreseen  this  Work  of  Doring's,  would  have 
gone  the  length  of  assassinating  him  for  it.  Doring  is  a 
person  we  have  known  for  several  years,  as  a  compiler, 
and  translator,  and  ballad-monger;  whose  grand  enterprise, 
however,  is  his  Gallery  of  Weimar  Authors;  a  series  of 
strange  little  Biographies,  beginning  with  Schiller,  and 
already  extending  over  Wieland  and  Herder; — now  com- 
prehending, probably  by  conquest,  Klopstock  also;  and 
lastly,  by  a  sort  of  droit  d'aubaine,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter;  neither  of  whom  belonged  to  Weimar.  Authors, 
it  must  be  admitted,  are  happier  than  the  old  painter  with 
his  cocks:  for  they  write,  naturally  and  without  fear  of 
ridicule,  the  name  of  their  work  on  the  title-page;  and 
thenceforth  the  purport  and  tendency  of  each  volume  re- 
mains indisputable.  Doring  is  sometimes  lucky  in  this 
privilege;  otherwise  his  manner  of  composition,  being  so 
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peculiar,  might  occasion  difficulty  now  and  then.  Biographies, 
according  to  Doring's  method,  are  a  simple  business.  You 
first  ascertain,  from  the  Leipsic  Conversationslexicon,  or 
Jordens's  Poetical  Lexicon,  or  Flogel,  or  Koch,  or  other 
such  Compendium  or  Handbook,  the  date  and  place  of  the 
proposed  individual's  birth,  his  parentage,  trade,  appoint- 
ments, and  the  titles  of  his  works;  the  date  of  his  death 
you  already  know  from  the  newspapers:  this  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  the  edifice.  You  then  go  through  his  writ- 
ings, and  all  other  writings  where  he  or  his  pursuits  are 
treated  of,  and  wherever  you  find  a  passage  with  his  name 
in  it,  you  cut  it  out,  and  carry  it  away.  In  this  manner  a 
mass  of  materials  is  collected,  and  the  building  now  pro- 
ceeds apace.  Stone  is  laid  on  the  top  of  stone,  just  as  it 
comes  to  hand;  a  trowel  or  two  of  biographic  mortar,  if 
perfectly  convenient,  being  spread  in  here  and  there,  by 
way  of  cement;  and  so  the  strangest  pile  suddenly  arises; 
amorphous,  pointing  every  way  but  to  the  zenith,  here  a 
block  of  granite,  there  a  mass  of  pipeclay;  till  the  whole 
finishes,  when  the  materials  are  finished; — and  you  leave 
it  standing  to  posterity,  like  some  miniature  Stonehenge, 
a  perfect  architectural  enigma. 

To  speak  without  figure,  this  mode  of  life-writing  has 
its  disadvantages.  For  one  thing,  the  composition  cannot 
well  be  what  the  critics  call  harmonious:  and,  indeed,  Herr 
Doring's  transitions  are  often  abrupt  enough.  The  hero 
changes  his  object  and  occupation  from  page  to  page, 
often  from  sentence  to  sentence,  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able way;  a  pleasure-journey,  and  a  sickness  of  fifteen 
years,  are  dispatched  with  equal  brevity;  in  a  moment  you 
find  him  married,  and  the  father  of  three  fine  children. 
He  dies  no  less  suddenly; — he  is  studying  as  usual,  writ- 
ing poetry,  receiving  visits,  full  of  life  and  business,  when 
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instantly  some  paragraph  opens  under  him,  like  one  of  the 
trap-doors  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  he  drops,  without 
note  of  preparation,  into  the  shades  below.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, not  forever;  we  have  instances  of  his  rising  after  the 
funeral,  and  winding-up  his  affairs.  The  time  has  been 
that,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die;  but 
Doring  orders  these  things  differently. 

After  all,  however,  we  have  no  pique  against  poor 
Doring:  on  the  contrary,  we  regularly  purchase  his  ware; 
and  it  gives  us  true  pleasure  to  see  his  spirits  so  much 
improved  since  we  first  met  him.  In  the  Life  of  Schiller 
his  state  did  seem  rather  unprosperous:  he  wore  a  timorous, 
submissive  and  downcast  aspect,  as  if,  like  Sterne's  Ass, 
he  were  saying,  "Don't  thrash  me; — but  if  you  will,  you 
may!"  Now,  however,  comforted  by  considerable  sale,  and 
praise  from  this  and  the  other  Litteraturblatt,  which  has 
commended  his  diligence,  his  fidelity,  and,  strange  to  say, 
his  method,  he  advances  with  erect  countenance  and  firm 
hoof,  and  even  recalcitrates  contemptuously  against  such 
as  do  him  offence.  Gltick  auf  den  Weg!  is  the  worst  we 
wish  him. 

Of  his  Life  of  Richter  these  preliminary  observations 
may  be  our  excuse  for  saying  but  little.  He  brags  much, 
in  his  Preface,  that  it  is  all  true  and  genuine;  for  Richter's 
widow,  it  seems,  had,  by  public  advertisement,  cautioned 
the  world  against  it;  another  biography,  partly  by  the 
illustrious  deceased  himself,  partly  by  Otto,  his  oldest 
friend  and  the  appointed  Editor  of  his  Works,  being 
actually  in  preparation.  This  rouses  the  indignant  spirit 
of  Doring,  and  he  stoutly  asseverates  that,  his  documents 
being  altogether  authentic,  this  biography  is  no  pseudo- 
biography.  With  still  greater  truth  he  might  have  as- 
severated that  it  was  no  biography  at  all.    Well  are  he 
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and  Hennings  of  Gotha  aware  that  this  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches  has  been  vamped  together  for  sale  only.  Ex- 
cept a  few  letters  to  Kunz,  the  Bamberg  Bookseller,  which 
turn  mainly  on  the  purchase  of  spectacles,  and  the  journey- 
ings  and  freightage  of  two  boxes  that  used  to  pass  and 
repass  between  Richter  and  Kunz's  circulating  library;  with 
three  or  four  notes  of  similar  importance,  and  chiefly  to 
other  booksellers,  there  are  no  biographical  documents 
here,  which  were  not  open  to  all  Europe  as  well  as  to 
Heinrich  Doring.  Indeed,  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  Life 
is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  funeral  and  its  ap- 
pendages,— how  the  "sixty  torches,  with  a  number  of 
lanterns  and  pitchpans,"  were  arranged;  how  this  Patrician 
or  Professor  followed  that,  through  Friedrich- street,  Chancery- 
street,  and  other  streets  of  Bayreuth;  and  how  at  last  the 
torches  all  went  out,  as  Dr.  Gabler  and  Dr.  Spatzier  were 
perorating  (decidedly  in  bombast)  over  the  grave.  Then, 
it  seems,  there  were  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  to  solemnise  the  memory  of  Richter;  among  the 
rest,  one  in  the  Museum  of  Frankfort-on-Mayn;  where  a 
Doctor  Borne  speaks  another  long  speech,  if  possible  in 
still  more  decided  bombast.  Next  come  threnodies  from 
all  the  four  winds,  mostly  on  very  splay-footed  metre.  The 
whole  of  which  is  here  snatched  from  the  kind  oblivion 
of  the  newspapers,  and  "lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day 
more." 

We  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  name  of  Richter 
to  think  of  laughing  over  these  unhappy  threnodists  and 
panegyrists;  some  of  whom  far  exceed  anything  we  Eng- 
lish can  exhibit  in  the  epicedial  style.  They  rather  testify, 
however  maladroitly,  that  the  Germans  have  felt  their  loss, 
— which,  indeed,  is  one  to  Europe  at  large;  they  even  affect 
us  with  a  certain  melancholy  feeling,  when  we  consider 
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how  a  heavenly  voice  must  become  mute,  and  nothing  be 
heard  in  its  stead  but  the  whoop  of  quite  earthly  voices, 
lamenting,  or  pretending  to  lament.  Far  from  us  be  all 
remembrance  of  Doring  and  Company,  while  we  speak  of 
Richter!  But  his  own  Works  give  us  some  glimpses  into 
his  singular  and  noble  nature;  and  to  our  readers  a  few 
words  on  this  man,  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  age,  will  not  seem  thrown  away. 

Except  by  name,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  is  little 
known  out  of  Germany.  The  only  thing  connected  with 
him,  we  think,  that  has  reached  this  country,  is  his  saying, 
imported  by  Madame  de  Stael,  and  thankfully  pocketed 
by  most  newspaper  critics: — "Providence  has  given  to  the 
French  the  empire  of  the  land,  to  the  English  that  of  the 
sea,  to  the  Germans  that  of  — the  air!"  Of  this  last  ele- 
ment, indeed,  his  own  genius  might  easily  seem  to  have 
been  a  denizen;  so  fantastic,  many-coloured,  far-grasping, 
everyway  perplexed  and  extraordinary  is  his  mode  of  writ- 
ing. To  translate  him  properly  is  next  to  impossible;  nay, 
a  dictionary  of  his  works  has  actually  been  in  part 
published  for  the  use  of  German  readers!  These  things 
have  restricted  his  sphere  of  action,  and  may  long  restrict 
it,  to  his  own  country:  but  there,  in  return,  he  is  a  favourite 
of  the  first  class;  studied  through  all  his  intricacies  with 
trustful  admiration,  and  a  love  which  tolerates  much. 
During  the  last  forty  years,  he  has  been  continually  before 
the  public,  in  various  capacities,  and  growing  generally  in 
esteem  with  all  ranks  of  critics;  till,  at  length,  his  gain- 
sayers  have  either  been  silenced  or  convinced;  and  Jean 
Paul,  at  first  reckoned  half-mad,  has  long  ago  vindicated 
his  singularities  to  nearly  universal  satisfaction,  and  now 
combines  popularity  with  real  depth  of  endowment,  in  per- 
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haps  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  writer;  being  second 
in  the  latter  point  to  scarcely  more  than  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  in  the  former  second  to  none. 

The  biography  of  so  distinguished  a  person  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting,  especially  his  autobiography; 
which,  accordingly,  we  wait  for,  and  may  in  time  submit 
to  our  readers,  if  it  seem  worthy:  meanwhile,  the  history 
of  his  life,  so  far  as  outward  events  characterise  it,  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He  was  born  at  Wunsiedel  in 
Bayreuth,  in  March  1763.  His  father  was  a  subaltern 
teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  place,  and  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  be  clergyman  at  Schwarzbach  on  the 
Saale.  Richter's  early  education  was  of  the  scantiest  sort; 
but  his  fine  faculties  and  unwearied  diligence  supplied 
every  defect.  Unable  to  purchase  books,  he  borrowed  what 
he  could  come  at,  and  transcribed  from  them,  often  great 
part  of  their  contents, — a  habit  of  excerpting  which  con- 
tinued with  him  through  life,  and  influenced,  in  more  than 
one  way,  his  mode  of  writing  and  study.  To  the  last,  he 
was  an  insatiable  and  universal  reader:  so  that  his  ex- 
tracts accumulated  on  his  hands,  "till  they  filled  whole 
chests."  In  1780,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipsic; 
with  the  highest  character,  in  spite  of  the  impediments 
which  he  had  struggled  with,  for  talent  and  acquirement. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  destined  for  Theology;  from  which, 
however,  his  vagrant  genius  soon  diverged  into  Poetry  and 
Philosophy,  to  the  neglect,  and,  ere  long,  to  the  final 
abandonment  of  his  appointed  profession.  Not  well  know- 
ing what  to  do,  he  now  accepted  a  tutorship  in  some 
family  of  rank;  then  he  had  pupils  in  his  own  house, — 
which,  however,  like  his  way  of  life,  he  often  changed;  for 
by  this  time  he  had  become  an  author,  and,  in  his  wander- 
ings over  Germany,  was  putting  forth,  now  here,  now 
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there,  the  strangest  books,  with  the  strangest  titles.  For 
instance, —  Greenland  Lawsuits ; — Biographical  Recreations 
wider  the  Cranium  of  a  Giantess; — Selection  from  the 
Papers  of  the  Devil; — and  the  like!  In  these  indescribable 
performances,  the  splendid  faculties  of  the  writer,  luxuriat- 
ing as  they  seem  in  utter  riot,  could  not  be  disputed;  nor, 
with  all  its  extravagance,  the  fundamental  strength,  honesty 
and  tenderness  of  his  nature.  Genius  will  reconcile  men 
to  much.  By  degrees,  Jean  Paul  began  to  be  considered 
not  a  strange  crackbrained  mixture  of  enthusiast  and 
buffoon,  but  a  man  of  infinite  humour,  sensibility,  force 
and  penetration.  His  writings  procured  him  friends  and 
fame;  and  at  length  a  wife  and  a  settled  provision.  With 
Caroline  Mayer,  his  good  spouse,  and  a  pension  (in  1802) 
from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  he  settled  in  Bayreuth,  the 
capital  of  his  native  province;  where  he  lived  thenceforth, 
diligent  and  celebrated  in  many  new  departments  of  Litera- 
ture; and  died  on  the  14th  of  November  1825,  loved  as 
well  as  admired  by  all  his  countrymen,  and  most  by  those 
who  had  known  him  most  intimately. 

A  huge,  irregular  man,  both  in  mind  and  person  (for 
his  Portrait  is  quite  a  physiognomical  study),  full  of  fire, 
strength  and  impetuosity,  Richter  seems,  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  been,  in  the  highest  degree,  mild,  simple-hearted, 
humane.  He  was  fond  of  conversation,  and  might  well 
shine  in  it:  he  talked,  as  he  wrote,  in  a  style  of  his  own, 
full  of  wild  strength  and  charms,  to  which  his  natural 
Bayreuth  accent  often  gave  additional  effect.  Yet  he  loved 
retirement,  the  country  and  all  natural  things;  from  his 
youth  upwards,  he  himself  tells  us,  he  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  open  air;  it  was  among  groves  and 
meadows  that  he  studied, — often  that  he  wrote.  Even  in 
the  streets  of  Bayreuth,  we  have  heard,  he  was  seldom  seen 
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without  a  flower  in  his  breast.  A  man  of  quiet  tastes,  and 
warm  compassionate  affections!  His  friends  he  must  have 
loved  as  few  do.  Of  his  poor  and  humble  mother  he  often 
speaks  by  allusion,  and  never  without  reverence  and  over- 
flowing tenderness.  "Unhappy  is  the  man,"  says  he,  "for 
whom  his  own  mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers 
venerable!"  And  elsewhere:  "O  thou  who  hast  still  a 
father  and  a  mother,  thank  God  for  it  in  the  day  when 
thy  soul  is  full  of  joyful  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom  wherein 
to  shed  them!" — We  quote  the  following  sentences  from 
Doring,  almost  the  only  memorable  thing  he  has  written 
in  this  Volume: 

"Richter's  studying  or  sitting  apartment  offered,  about 
"this  time  (1793),  a  true  and  beautiful  emblem  of  his 
"simple  and  noble  way  of  thought,  which  comprehended 
"at  once  the  high  and  the  low.  Whilst  his  mother,  who 
"then  lived  with  him,  busily  pursued  her  household  work, 
"occupying  herself  about  stove  and  dresser,  Jean  Paul  was 
"sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  same  room,  at  a  simple  writ- 
ing-desk, with  few  or  no  books  about  him,  but  merely 
"with  one  or  two  drawers  containing  excerpts  and  manu- 
scripts. The  jingle  of  the  household  operations  seemed 
"not  at  all  to  disturb  him,  any  more  than  did  the  cooing 
"of  the  pigeons,  which  fluttered  to  and  fro  in  the  chamber, 
" — a  place,  indeed,  of  considerable  size."* 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  we  remember,  also  enjoyed 
"the  jingle  of  household  operations,"  and  the  more  ques- 
tionable jingle  of  shrewd  tongues  to  boot,  while  he  wrote; 
but  the  good  thrifty  mother,  and  the  cooing  pigeons,  were 
wanting.  Richter  came  afterwards  to  live  in  finer  mansions, 
and  had  the  great  and  learned  for  associates;  but  the 
gentle  feelings  of  those  days  abode  with  him:  through  life 
*  Page  8. 
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he  was  the  same  substantial,  determinate,  yet  meek  and 
tolerating  man.  It  is  seldom  that  so  much  rugged  energy- 
can  be  so  blandly  attempered;  that  so  much  vehemence 
and  so  much  softness  will  go  together. 

The  expected  Edition  of  Richter's  Works  is  to  be  in 
sixty  volumes;  and  they  are  no  less  multifarious  than  ex- 
tensive; embracing  subjects  of  all  sorts,  from  the  highest 
problems  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  and  the  most 
passionate  poetical  delineations,  to  Golden  Rules  for  the 
Weather- Prophet,  and  instructions  in  the  Art  of  Falling 
Asleep.  His  chief  productions  are  Novels:  the  Unsichlbare 
Loge  (Invisible  Lodge);  Flegeljahre  (Wild-Oats);  Life  of 
Fixlein;  the  Jitbelse?iior  (Parson  in  Jubilee);  Schmelzlc's 
Journey  to  Fldtz;  Katzenberger's  Journey  to  the  Bath;  Life 
of  Fibel;  with  many  lighter  pieces;  "and  two  works  of  a 
higher  order,  Hesperus  and  Titan,  the  largest  and  the  best 
of  his  Novels.  It  was  the  former  that  first  (in  1795)  in- 
troduced him  into  decisive  and  universal  estimation  with 
his  countrymen:  the  latter  he  himself,  with  the  most 
judicious  of  his  critics,  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  But 
the  name  Novelist,  as  we  in  England  must  understand  it, 
would  ill  describe  so  vast  and  discursive  a  genius:  for, 
with  all  his  grotesque,  tumultuous  pleasantry,  Richter  is  a 
man  of  a  truly  earnest,  nay  high  and  solemn  character;  and 
seldom  writes  without  a  meaning  far  beyond  the  sphere 
of  common  romancers.  Hesperus  and  Titan  themselves, 
though  in  form  nothing  more  than  "novels  of  real  life," 
as  the  Minerva  Press  would  say,  have  solid  metal  enough 
in  them  to  furnish  whole  circulating  libraries,  were  it 
beaten  into  the  usual  filigree;  and  much  which,  attenuate 
it  as  we  might,  no  quarterly  subscriber  could  well  carry 
with  him.  Amusement  is  often,  in  part  almost  always,  a 
mean  with  Richter;  rarely  or  never  his  highest  end.    His 
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thoughts,  his  feelings,  the  creations  of  his  spirit,  walk  be 
fore  us  embodied  under  wondrous  shapes,  in  motley  and 
ever-fluctuating  groups;  but  his  essential  character,  however 
he  disguise  it,  is  that  of  a  Philosopher  and  moral  Poet, 
whose  study  has  been  human  nature,  whose  delight  and 
best  endeavour  are  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  tender, 
and  mysteriously  sublime,  in  the  fate  or  history  of  man. 
This  is  the  purport  of  his  writings,  whether  their  form  be 
that  of  fiction  or  of  truth;  the  spirit  that  pervades  and 
ennobles  his  delineations  of  common  life,  his  wild  wayward 
dreams,  allegories,  and  shadowy  imaginings,  no  less  than 
his  disquisitions  of  a  nature  directly  scientific. 

But  in  this  latter  province  also  Richter  has  accom- 
plished much.  His  Vorschule  der  Aesthetik  (Introduction 
to  Esthetics*)  is  a  work  on  Poetic  Art,  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  no  ordinary  depth  and  compass,  abounding  in 
noble  views,  and,  notwithstanding  its  frolicsome  exuber- 
ance, in  sound  and  subtle  criticism;  esteemed  even  in 
Germany,  where  criticism  has  long  been  treated  of  as  a 
science,  and  by  such  persons  as  Winkelmann,  Kant,  Herder, 
and  the  Schlegels.  Of  this  work  we  could  speak  long,  did 
our  limits  allow.  We  fear  it  might  astonish  many  an 
honest  brother  of  our  craft,  were  he  to  read  it;  and  alto- 
gether perplex  and  dash  his  maturest  counsels,  if  he 
chanced  to  understand  it. — Richter  has  also  written  on 
Education,  a  work  entitled  Levana;  distinguished  by  keen 
practical  sagacity,  as  well  as  generous  sentiment,  and  a 
certain  sober  magnificence  of  speculation;  the  whole  pre- 

*.  From  alo&avofiai,  to  feci.  A  word  invented  by  Baumgarten 
(some  eighty  years  ago),  to  express  generally  the  Science  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  now  in  universal  use  among  the  Germans.  Perhaps  we 
also  might  as  well  adopt  it;  at  least  if  any  such  science  should  ever 
arise  among  us. 
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sented  in  that  singular  style  which  characterises  the  man. 
Germany  is  rich  in  works  on  Education;  richer  at  present 
than  any  other  country:  it  is  there  only  that  some  echo 
of  the  Lockes  and  Miltons,  speaking  of  this  high  matter, 
may  still  be  heard;  and  speaking  of  it  in  the  language  of 
our  own  time,  with  insight  into  the  actual  wants,  advan- 
tages, perils  and  prospects  of  this  age.  Among  the  writers 
on  this  subject  Richter  holds  a  high  place;  if  we  look 
chiefly  at  his  tendency  and  aims,  perhaps  the  highest. — 
The  Claris  Fichtiana  is  a  ludicrous  performance,  known 
to  us  only  by  report;  but  Richter  is  said  to  possess  the 
merit,  while  he  laughs  at  Fichte,  of  understanding  him;  a 
merit  among  Fichte's  critics  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
rarest.  Report  also,  we  regret  to  say,  is  all  that  we  know 
of  the  Campaner  TJial,  a  Discourse  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul;  one  of  Richter's  beloved  topics,  or  rather  the 
life  of  his  whole  philosophy,  glimpses  of  which  look  forth 
on  us  from  almost  every  one  of  his  writings.  He  died 
while  engaged,  under  recent  and  almost  total  blindness, 
in  enlarging  and  remodelling  this  Campaner  Thai;  the  un- 
finished manuscript  was  borne  upon  his  coffin  to  the 
burial  vault;  and  Klopstock's  hymn,  "Auferstehen  wirst  du, 
Thou  shalt  arise,  my  soul,"  can  seldom  have  been  sung 
with  more  appropriate  application  than  over  the  grave  of 
Jean  Paul. 

We  defy  the  most  careless  or  prejudiced  reader  to 
peruse  these  works  without  an  impression  of  something 
splendid,  wonderful  and  daring.  But  they  require  to  be 
studied  as  well  as  read,  and  this  with  no  ordinary  patience, 
if  the  reader,  especially  the  foreign  reader,  wishes  to  com- 
prehend rightly  either  their  truth  or  their  want  of  truth. 
Tried  by  many  an  accepted  standard,  Richter  would  be 
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speedily  enough  disposed  of;  pronounced  a  mystic,  a 
German  dreamer,  a  rash  and  presumptuous  innovator;  and 
so  consigned,  with  equanimity,  perhaps  with  a  certain 
jubilee,  to  the  Limbo  appointed  for  all  such  windbags  and 
deceptions.  Originality  is  a  thing  we  constantly  clamour 
for,  and  constantly  quarrel  with;  as  if,  observes  our  Author 
himself,  any  originality  but  our  own  could  be  expected  to 
content  us!  In  fact,  all  strange  things  are  apt,  without 
fault  of  theirs,  to  estrange  us  at  first  view;  unhappily 
scarcely  anything  is  perfectly  plain,  but  what  is  also  per- 
fectly common.  The  current  coin  of  the  realm  passes  into 
all  hands;  and  be  it  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  is  acceptable 
and  of  known  value:  but  with  new  ingots,  with  foreign 
bars,  and  medals  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  case  is  widely 
different. 

There  are  few  writers  with  whom  deliberation  and 
careful  distrust  of  first  impressions  are  more  necessary 
than  with  Richter.  He  is  a  phenomenon  from  the  very 
surface;  he  presents  himself  with  a  professed  and  deter- 
mined singularity:  his  language  itself  is  a  stone  of  stumbling 
to  the  critic;  to  critics  of  the  grammarian  species,  an  un- 
pardonable, often  an  insuperable  rock  of  offence.  Not  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  grammar,  or  disdains  the  sciences  of 
spelling  and  parsing;  but  he  exercises  both  in  a  certain 
latitudinarian  spirit;  deals  with  astonishing  liberality  in 
parentheses,  dashes,  and  subsidiary  clauses;  invents  hun- 
dreds of  new  words,  alters  old  ones,  or  by  hyphen  chains 
and  pairs  and  packs  them  together  into  most  jarring  com- 
bination; in  short,  produces  sentences  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous, lumbering,  interminable  kind.  Figures  without 
limit;  indeed  the  whole  is  one  tissue  of  metaphors,  and 
similes,  and  allusions  to  all  the  provinces  of  Earth,  Sea 
and  Air;  interlaced  with  epigrammatic  breaks,  vehement 
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bursts,  or  sardonic  turns,  interjections,  quips,  puns,  and 
even  oaths!  A  perfect  Indian- jungle  it  seems;  a  boundless, 
unparalleled  imbroglio;  nothing  on  all  sides  but  darkness, 
dissonance,  confusion  worse  confounded!  Then  the  style 
of  the  whole  corresponds,  in  perplexity  and  extravagance, 
with  that  of  the  parts.  Every  work,  be  it  fiction  or  serious 
treatise,  is  embaled  in  some  fantastic  wrappage,  some  mad 
narrative  accounting  for  its  appearance,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  author,  who  generally  becomes  a  person  in  the 
drama  himself,  before  all  is  over.  He  has  a  whole  imaginary 
geography  of  Europe  in  his  novels;  the  cities  of  Flachsen- 
fingen,  Haarhaar,  Scheerau,  and  so  forth,  with  their  princes, 
and  privy-councillors,  and  serene  highnesses;  most  of  whom, 
odd  enough  fellows  everyway,  are  Richter's  private  ac- 
quaintances, talk  with  him  of  state  matters  (in  the  purest 
Tory  dialect),  and  often  incite  him  to  get  on  with  his 
writing.  No  story  proceeds  without  the  most  erratic 
digressions,  and  voluminous  tagrags  rolling  after  it  in 
many  a  snaky  twine.  Ever  and  anon  there  occurs  some 
"Extra-leaf,"  with  its  satirical  petition,  programme,  or  other 
wonderful  intercalation,  no  mortal  can  foresee  on  what.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  mighty  maze;  and  often  the  panting  reader 
toils  after  him  in  vain;  or,  baffled  and  spent,  indignantly 
stops  short,  and  retires,  perhaps  forever. 

All  this,  we  must  admit,  is  true  of  Richter;  but  much 
more  is  true  also.  Let  us  not  turn  from  him  after  the  first 
cursory  glance,  and  imagine  we  have  settled  his  account 
by  the  words  Rhapsody  and  Affectation.  They  are  cheap 
words,  and  of  sovereign  potency;  we  should  see,  therefore, 
that  they  be  not  rashly  applied.  Many  things  in  Richter 
accord  ill  with  such  a  theory.  There  are  rays  of  the 
keenest  truth,  nay  steady  pillars  of  scientific  light  rising 
through  this  chaos:  Is  it  in  fact  a  chaos;  or  may  it  be 
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that  our  eyes  are  of  finite,  not  of  infinite  vision,  and  have 
only  missed  the  plan?  Few  "rhapsodists"  are  men  of 
science,  of  solid  learning,  of  rigorous  study,  and  accurate, 
extensive,  nay  universal  knowledge,  as  he  is.  With  regard 
to  affectation  also,  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  essence 
of  affectation  is  that  it  be  assumed:  the  character  is,  as  it 
were,  forcibly  crushed  into  some  foreign  mould,  in  the 
hope  of  being  thereby  reshaped  and  beautified;  the  un- 
happy man  persuades  himself  that  he  has  in  truth  be- 
come a  new  creature,  of  the  wonderfullest  symmetry;  and 
so  he  moves  about  with  a  conscious  air,  though  every 
movement  betrays  not  symmetry  but  dislocation.  This  it 
is  to  be  affected,  to  walk  in  a  vain  show.  But  the  strange- 
ness alone  is  no  proof  of  the  vanity.  Many  men  that  move 
smoothly  in  the  old-established  railways  of  custom  will  be 
found  to  have  their  affectation;  and  perhaps  here  and 
there  some  divergent  genius  be  accused  of  it  unjustly. 
The  shozu,  though  common,  may  not  cease  to  be  vain ; 
nor  become  so  for  being  uncommon.  Before  we  censure 
a  man  for  seeming  what  he  is  not,  we  should  be  sure  that 
we  know  what  he  is.  As  to  Richter  in  particular,  we  can- 
not but  observe,  that,  strange  and  tumultuous  as  he  is, 
there  is  a  certain  benign  composure  visible  in  his  writ- 
ings; a  mercy,  a  gladness,  a  reverence,  united  in  such 
harmony  as  bespeaks  not  a  false,  but  a  genuine  state  of 
mind;  not  a  feverish  and  morbid,  but  a  healthy  and  ro- 
bust state. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  Richter  requires  more 
study  than  most  readers  care  to  give  him.  As  we  ap- 
proach more  closely,  many  things  grow  clearer.  In  the 
man's  own  sphere  there  is  consistency;  the  farther  we  ad- 
vance into  it,  we  see  confusion  more  and  more  unfold 
itself  into  order,  till  at  last,  viewed  from  its  proper  centre. 
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his  intellectual  universe,  no  longer  a  distorted  incoherent 
series  of  air-landscapes,  coalesces  into  compact  expansion; 
a  vast,  magnificent,  and  variegated  scene;  full  of  wondrous 
products;  rude,  it  may  be,  and  irregular;  but  gorgeous, 
benignant,  great;  gay  with  the  richest  verdure  and  foliage, 
glittering  in  the  brightest  and  kindest  sun. 

Richter  has  been  called  an  intellectual  Colossus;  and 
in  truth  it  is  somewhat  in  this  light  that  we  view  him. 
His  faculties  are  all  of  gigantic  mould;  cumbrous,  awkward 
in  their  movements;  large  and  splendid,  rather  than  har- 
monious or  beautiful;  yet  joined  in  living  union;  and  of 
force  and  compass  altogether  extraordinary.  He  has  an 
intellect  vehement,  rugged,  irresistible;  crushing  in  pieces 
the  hardest  problems;  piercing  into  the  most  hidden  com- 
binations of  things,  and  grasping  the  most  distant:  an 
imagination  vague,  sombre,  splendid,  or  appalling;  brood- 
ing over  the  abysses  of  Being;  wandering  through  In- 
finitude, and  summoning  before  us,  in  its  dim  religious 
light,  shapes  of  brilliancy,  solemnity,  or  terror:  a  fancy  of 
exuberance  literally  unexampled;  for  it  pours  its  treasures 
with  a  lavishness  which  knows  no  limit,  hanging,  like  the 
sun,  a  jewel  on  every  grass-blade,  and  sowing  the  earth 
at  large  with  orient  pearl.  But  deeper  than  all  these  lies 
Humour,  the  ruling  quality  with  Richter;  as  it  were  the 
central  fire  that  pervades  and  vivifies  his  whole  being.  He 
is  a  humorist  from  his  inmost  soul;  he  thinks  as  a  humorist, 
he  feels,  imagines,  acts  as  a  humorist:  Sport  is  the  ele- 
ment in  which  his  nature  lives  and  works.  A  tumultuous 
element  for  such  a  nature,  and  wild  work  he  makes  in  it! 
A  Titan  in  his  sport  as  in  his  earnestness,  he  oversteps 
all  bound,  and  riots  without  law  or  measure.  He  heaps 
Pel  ion  upon  Ossa,  and  hurls  the  universe  together  and 
asunder  like  a  case  of  playthings.   The  Moon  "bombards" 
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the  Earth,  being  a  rebellious  satellite;  Mars  "preaches"  to 
the  other  planets,  very  singular  doctrine;  nay,  we  have 
Time  and  Space  themselves  playing  fantastic  tricks:  it  is 
an  infinite  masquerade;  all  Nature  is  gone  forth  mumming 
in  the  strangest  guises. 

Yet  the  anarchy  is  not  without  its  purpose:  these 
vizards  are  not  mere  hollow  masks;  there  are  living  faces 
under  them,  and  this  mumming  has  its  significance. 
Richter  is  a  man  of  mirth,  but  he  seldom  or  never  con- 
descends to  be  a  merry-andrew.  Nay,  in  spite  of  its  ex- 
travagance, we  should  say  that  his  humour  is  of  all  his 
gifts  intrinsically  the  finest  and  most  genuine.  It  has  such 
witching  turns;  there  is  something  in  it  so  capricious,  so  quaint, 
so  heartfelt.  From  his  Cyclopean  workshop,  and  its  fuliginous 
limbecs,  and  huge  unwieldy  machinery,  the  little  shrivelled 
twisted  Figure  comes  forth  at  last,  so  perfect  and  so  liv- 
ing, to  be  forever  laughed  at  and  forever  loved!  Wayward 
as  he  seems,  he  works  not  without  forethought:  like  Rubens, 
by  a  single  stroke  he  can  change  a  laughing  face  into  a 
sad  one.  But  in  his  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may  lie 
hidden,  a  pity  too  deep  for  tears.  He  is  a  man  of  feeling, 
in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word;  for  he  loves  all  living 
with  the  heart  of  a  brother;  his  soul  rushes  forth,  in  sym- 
pathy with  gladness  and  sorrow,  with  goodness  or  grandeur, 
over  all  Creation.  Every  gentle  and  generous  affection, 
every  thrill  of  mercy,  every  glow  of  nobleness,  awakens  in 
his  bosom  a  response;  nay  strikes  his  spirit  into  harmony; 
a  wild  music  as  of  wind-harps,  floating  round  us  in  fitful 
swells,  but  soft  sometimes,  and  pure  and  soul-entrancing, 
as  the  song  of  angels!  Aversion  itself  with  him  is  not 
hatred;  he  despises  much,  but  justly,  with  tolerance  also, 
with  placidity,  and  even  a  sort  of  love.  Love,  in  fact,  is 
the  atmosphere  he  breathes  in,  the  medium  through  which 
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he  looks.  His  is  the  spirit  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to 
whatever  it  embraces.  Inanimate  Nature  itself  is  no  longer 
an  insensible  assemblage  of  colours  and  perfumes,  but  a 
mysterious  Presence,  with  which  he  communes  in  unutter- 
able sympathies.  We  might  call  him,  as  he  once  called 
Herder,  "a  Priest  of  Nature,  a  mild  Bramin,"  wandering 
amid  spicy  groves,  and  under  benignant  skies.  The  in- 
finite Night  with  her  solemn  aspects,  Day,  and  the  sweet 
approach  of  Even  and  Morn,  are  full  of  meaning  for  him. 
He  loves  the  green  Earth  with  her  streams  and  forests, 
her  flowery  leas  and  eternal  skies;  loves  her  with  a  sort 
of  passion,  in  all  her  vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade;  his 
spirit  revels  in  her  grandeur  and  charms;  expands  like  the 
breeze  over  wood  and  lawn,  over  glade  and  dingle,  steal- 
ing and  giving  odours. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  wonder  that  things  so 
discordant  should  go  together;  that  men  of  humour  are 
often  likewise  men  of  sensibility.  But  the  wonder  should 
rather  be  to  see  them  divided;  to  find  true  genial  humour 
dwelling  in  a  mind  that  was  coarse  or  callous.  The  essence 
of  humour  is  sensibility;  warm,  tender  fellow-feeling  with 
all  forms  of  existence.  Nay,  we  may  say  that  unless 
seasoned  and  purified  by  humour,  sensibility  is  apt  to  run 
wild;  will  readily  corrupt  into  disease,  falsehood,  or,  in 
one  word,  sentimentality.  Witness  Rousseau,  Zimmermann, 
in  some  points  also  St.  Pierre:  to  say  nothing  of  living  in- 
stances; or  of  the  Kotzebues,  and  other  pale  host  of  woe- 
begone mourners,  whose  wailings,  like  the  howl  of  an  Irish 
wake,  have  from  time  to  time  cleft  the  general  ear.  "The 
last  perfection  of  our  faculties,"  says  Schiller  with  a  truth 
far  deeper  than  it  seems,  "is  that  their  activity,  without 
ceasing  to  be  sure  and  earnest,  become  sport."  True 
humour   is  sensibility,   in  the  most  catholic  and  deepest 
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sense;  but  it  is  this  sport  of  sensibility;  wholesome  and 
perfect  therefore;  as  it  were,  the  playful  teasing  fondness 
of  a  mother  to  her  child. 

That  faculty  of  irony,  of  caricature,  which  often  passes 
by  the  name  of  humour,  but  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain 
superficial  distortion  or  reversal  of  objects,  and  ends  at 
best  in  laughter,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  humour  of 
Richter.  A  shallow  endowment  this;  and  often  more  a 
habit  than  an  endowment.  It  is  but  a  poor  fraction  of 
humour;  or  rather,  it  is  the  body  to  which  the  soul  is 
wanting;  any  life  it  has  being  false,  artificial  and  irrational. 
True  humour  springs  not  more  from  the  head  than  from 
the  heart;  it  is  not  contempt,  its  essence  is  love;  it  issues 
not  in  laughter,  but  in  still  smiles,  which  lie  far  deeper. 
It  is  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity;  exalting,  as  it  were,  into 
our  affections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity  draws 
down  into  our  affections  what  is  above  us.  The  former  is 
scarcely  less  precious  or  heart-affecting  than  the  latter; 
perhaps  it  is  still  rarer,  and,  as  a  test  of  genius,  still  more 
decisive.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bloom  and  perfume,  the  purest 
effluence  of  a  deep,  fine  and  loving  nature;  a  nature  in 
harmony  with  itself,  reconciled  to  the  world  and  its  stinted- 
ness  and  contradiction,  nay  finding  in  this  very  contradic- 
tion new  elements  of  beauty  as  well  as  goodness.  Among 
our  own  writers,  Shakespeare,  in  this  as  in  all  other  pro- 
vinces, must  have  his  place:  yet  not  the  first;  his  humour 
is  heartfelt,  exuberant,  warm,  but  seldom  the  tenderest  or 
most  subtle.  Swift  inclines  more  to  simple  irony;  yet  he 
had  genuine  humour  too,  and  of  no  unloving  sort,  though 
cased,  like  Ben  Jonson's,  in  a  most  bitter  and  caustic  rind. 
Sterne  follows  next;  our  last  specimen  of  humour,  and, 
with  all  his  faults,  our  best;  our  finest,  if  not  our  strongest; 
for  Yorick  and  Corporal  Trim  and   Uncle  Toby  have  yet 
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no  brother  but  in  Don  Quixote,  far  as  he  lies  above  them. 
Cervantes  is  indeed  the  purest  of  all  humorists;  so  gentle 
and  genial,  so  full  yet  so  ethereal  is  his  humour,  and  in 
such  accordance  with  itself  and  his  whole  noble  nature. 
The  Italian  mind  is  said  to  abound  in  humour;  yet  their 
classics  seem  to  give  us  no  right  emblem  of  it:  except 
perhaps  in  Ariosto,  there  appears  little  in  their  current 
poetry  that  reaches  the  region  of  true  humour.  In  France, 
since  the  days  of  Montaigne,  it  seems  to  be  nearly  extinct. 
Voltaire,  much  as  he  dealt  in  ridicule,  never  rises  into 
humour;  even  with  Moliere,  it  is  far  more  an  affair  of  the 
understanding  than  of  the  character. 

That,  in  this  point,  Richter  excels  all  German  authors, 
is  saying  much  for  him,  and  may  be  said  truly.  Lessing 
has  humour, — of  a  sharp,  rigid,  substantial,  and,  on  the 
whole,  genial  sort;  yet  the  ruling  bias  of  his  mind  is  to 
logic.  So  likewise  has  Wieland,  though  much  diluted  by 
the  general  loquacity  of  his  nature,  and  impoverished  still 
farther  by  the  influences  of  a  cold,  meagre,  French 
scepticism.  Among  the  Ramlers,  Gellerts,  Hagedorns,  of 
Frederick  the  Second's  time,  we  find  abundance,  and 
delicate  in  kind  too,  of  that  light  matter  which  the  French 
call  pleasantry;  but  little  or  nothing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  humour.  In  the  present  age,  however,  there  is 
Goethe,  with  a  rich  true  vein;  and  this  sublimated,  as  it 
were,  to  an  essence,  and  blended  in  still  union  with  his 
whole  mind.  Tieck  also,  among  his  many  fine  susceptibilities, 
is  not  without  a  warm  keen  sense  for  the  ridiculous;  and 
a  humour  rising,  though  by  short  fits,  and  from  a  much 
lower  atmosphere,  to  be  poetic.  But  of  all  these  men, 
there  is  none  that,  in  depth,  copiousness  and  intensity  of 
humour,  can  be  compared  with  Jean  Paul.  He  alone 
exists  in  humour;   lives,  moves  and  has  his  being  in  it. 
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With  him  it  is  not  so  much  united  to  his  other  qualities, 
of  intellect,  fancy,  imagination,  moral  feeling,  as  these  are 
united  to  it;  or  rather  unite  themselves  to  it,  and  grow 
under  its  warmth,  as  in  their  proper  temperature  and 
climate.  Not  as  if  we  meant  to  assert  that  his  humour  is 
in  all  cases  perfectly  natural  and  pure;  nay,  that  it  is  not 
often  extravagant,  untrue,  or  even  absurd:  but  still,  on  the 
whole,  the  core  and  life  of  it  are  genuine,  subtle,  spiritual. 
Not  without  reason  have  his  panegyrists  named  him  "Jean 
Paul  dn-  Einzige,  Jean  Paul  the  Unique:"  in  one  sense  or 
the  other,  either  as  praise  or  censure,  his  critics  also  must 
adopt  this  epithet;  for  surely,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
Literature,  we  look  in  vain  for  his  parallel.  Unite  the 
sportfulness  of  Rabelais,  and  the  best  sensibility  of  Sterne, 
with  the  earnestness,  and,  even  in  slight  portions,  the 
sublimity  of  Milton;  and  let  the  mosaic  brain  of  old  Burton 
give  forth  the  workings  of  this  strange  union,  with  the  pen 
of  Jeremy  Bentham! 

To  say  how,  with  so  peculiar  a  natural  endowment, 
Richter  should  have  shaped  his  mind  by  culture,  is  much 
harder  than  to  say  that  he  has  shaped  it  wrong.  Of 
affectation  we  will  neither  altogether  clear  him,  nor  very 
loudly  pronounce  him  guilty.  That  his  manner  of  writing 
is  singular,  nay  in  fact  a  wild  complicated  Arabesque,  no 
one  can  deny.  But  the  true  question  is,  How  nearly  does 
this  manner  of  writing  represent  his  real  manner  of  think- 
ing and  existing?  With  what  degree  of  freedom  does  it 
allow  this  particular  form  of  being  to  manifest  itself;  or 
what  fetters  and  perversions  does  it  lay  on  such  manifesta- 
tion? For  the  great  law  of  culture  is:  Let  each  become 
all  that  he  was  created  capable  of  being;  expand,  if  pos- 
sible, to  his  full  growth;  resisting  all  impediments,  casting 
off  all  foreign,  especially  all  noxious  adhesions;  and  show 
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himself  at  length  in  his  own  shape  and  stature,  be  these 
what  they  may.  There  is  no  uniform  of  excellence,  either 
in  physical  or  spiritual  Nature:  all  genuine  things  are  what 
they  ought  to  be.  The  reindeer  is  good  and  beautiful,  so 
likewise  is  the  elephant.  In  literature  it  is  the  same: 
"every  man,"  says  Lessing,  "has  his  own  style,  like  his 
own  nose."  True,  there  are  noses  of  wonderful  dimensions; 
but  no  nose  can  justly  be  amputated  by  the  public, — not 
even  the  nose  of  Slawkenbergius  himself;  so  it  be  a  real 
nose,  and  no  wooden  one  put  on  for  deception's  sake  and 
mere  show! 

To  speak  in  grave  language,  Lessing  means,  and  we 
agree  with  him,  that  the  outward  style  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  inward  qualities  of  the  spirit  which  it  is  employed 
to  body  forth;  that,  without  prejudice  to  critical  propriety 
well  understood,  the  former  may  vary  into  many  shapes 
as  the  latter  varies;  that,  in  short,  the  grand  point  for  a 
writer  is  not  to  be  of  this  or  that  external  make  and 
fashion,  but,  in  every  fashion,  to  be  genuine,  vigorous, 
alive, — alive  with  his  whole  being,  consciously,  and  for 
beneficent  results. 

Tried  by  this  test,  we  imagine  Richter's  wild  manner 
will  be  found  less  imperfect  than  many  a  very  tame  one. 
To  the  man  it  may  not  be  unsuitable.  In  that  singular 
form  there  is  a  fire,  a  splendour,  a  benign  energy,  which 
persuades  us  into  tolerance,  nay  into  love,  of  much  that 
might  otherwise  offend.  Above  all,  this  man,  alloyed  with 
imperfections  as  he  may  be,  is  consistent  and  coherent: 
he  is  at  one  with  himself;  he  knows  his  aims,  and  pursues 
them  in  sincerity  of  heart,  joyfully  and  with  undivided  will. 
A  harmonious  development  of  being,  the  first  and  last  ob- 
ject of  all  true  culture,  has  been  obtained;  if  not  com- 
pletely, at  least  more  completely  than  in  one  of  a  thousand 
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ordinary  men.  Nor  let  us  forget  that,  in  such  a  nature, 
it  was  not  of  easy  attainment;  that,  where  much  was  to  be 
developed,  some  imperfection  should  be  forgiven.  It  is 
true,  the  beaten  paths  of  Literature  lead  the  safeliest  to 
the  goal;  and  the  talent  pleases  us  most,  which  submits  to 
shine  with  new  gracefulness  through  old  forms.  Nor  is 
the  noblest  and  most  peculiar  mind  too  noble  or  peculiar 
for  working  by  prescribed  laws:  Sophocles,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  and  in  Richter's  own  age,  Goethe,  how  little 
did  they  innovate  on  the  given  forms  of  composition,  how 
much  in  the  spirit  they  breathed  into  them!  All  this  is 
true;  and  Richter  must  lose  of  our  esteem  in  proportion. 
Much,  however,  will  remain;  and  why  should  we  quarrel 
with  the  high,  because  it  is  not  the  highest?  Richter's 
worst  faults  are  nearly  allied  to  his  best  merits;  being 
chiefly  exuberance  of  good,  irregular  squandering  of  wealth, 
a  dazzling  with  excess  of  true  light.  These  things  may 
be  pardoned  the  more  readily,  as  they  are  little  likely  to 
be  imitated. 

On  the  whole,  Genius  has  privileges  of  its  own;  it 
selects  an  orbit  for  itself;  and  be  this  never  so  eccentric,  if  it 
is  indeed  a  celestial  orbit,  we  mere  stargazers  must  at  last 
compose  ourselves;  must  cease  to  cavil  at  it,  and  begin  to 
observe  it,  and  calculate  its  laws.  That  Richter  is  a  new 
Planet  in  the  intellectual  heavens,  we  dare  not  affirm;  an 
atmospheric  Meteor  he  is  not  wholly;  perhaps  a  Comet, 
that,  though  with  long  aberrations,  and  shrouded  in  a 
nebulous  veil,  has  yet  its  place  in  the  empyrean. 

Of  Richter's  individual  Works,  of  his  opinions,  his 
general  philosophy  of  life,  we  have  no  room  left  us  to 
speak.  Regarding  his  Novels,  we  may  say,  that,  except 
in  some  few  instances,   and  those  chiefly  of  the  shorter 
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class,  they  are  not  what,  in  strict  language,  we  can  term 
unities:  with  much  callida  junctura  of  parts,  it  is  rare  that 
any  of  them  leaves  on  us  the  impression  of  a  perfect, 
homogeneous,  indivisible  whole.  A  true  work  of  art  re- 
quires to  be  fused  in  the  mind  of  its  creator,  and,  as  it 
were,  poured  forth  (from  his  imagination,  though  not  from 
his  pen)  at  one  simultaneous  gush.  Richter's  works  do  not 
always  bear  sufficient  marks  of  having  been  m  fusion;  yet 
neither  are  they  merely  riveted  together;  to  say  the  least, 
they  have  been  zve/ded.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  many 
of  his  characters;  indeed,  more  or  less  to  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  entirely  humorous,  or  have  a  large  dash 
of  humour.  In  this  latter  province  he  is  at  home;  a  true 
poet,  a  maker;  his  Siebenkds,  his  Schmelzle ,  even  his 
Fibcl  and  Fixlein  are  living  figures.  But  in  heroic  per- 
sonages, passionate,  massive,  overpowering  as  he  is,  we 
have  scarcely  ever  a  complete  ideal;  art  has  not  attained 
to  the  concealment  of  itself.  With  his  heroines  again  he 
is  more  successful;  they  are  often  true  heroines,  though 
perhaps  with  too  little  variety  of  character;  bustling,  buxom 
mothers  and  housewives,  with  all  the  caprices,  perversities, 
and  warm  generous  helpfulness  of  women;  or  white,  half- 
angelic  creatures,  meek,  still,  long-suffering,  high-minded, 
of  tenderest  affections,  and  hearts  crushed  yet  uncom- 
plaining. Supernatural  figures  he  has  not  attempted;  and 
wisely,  for  he  cannot  write  without  belief.  Yet  many  times 
he  exhibits  an  imagination  of  a  singularity,  nay  on  the 
whole,  of  a  truth  and  grandeur,  unexampled  elsewhere. 
In  his  Dreams  there  is  a  mystic  complexity,  a  gloom,  and 
amid  the  dim  gigantic  half-ghastly  shadows,  gleamings  of 
a  wizard  splendour,  which  almost  recall  to  us  the  visions 
of  Ezekiel.  By  readers  who  have  studied  the  Dream  in 
the  New-year's  Eve  we  shall  not  be  mistaken. 
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Richter's  Philosophy,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest 
both  as  it  agrees  with  the  common  philosophy  of  Germany 
and  disagrees  with  it,  must  not  be  touched  on  for  the 
present.  One  only  observation  we  shall  make:  it  is  not 
mechanical,  or  sceptical;  it  springs  not  from  the  forum  or 
the  laboratory,  but  from  the  depths  of  the  human  spirit; 
and  yields  as  its  fairest  product  a  noble  system  of  Morality, 
and  the  firmest  conviction  of  Religion.  In  this  latter  point 
we  reckon  him  peculiarly  worthy  of  study.  To  a  careless 
reader  he  might  seem  the  wildest  of  infidels;  for  nothing 
can  exceed  the  freedom  with  which  he  bandies  to  and  fro 
the  dogmas  of  religion,  nay,  sometimes,  the  highest  ob- 
jects of  Christian  reverence.  There  are  passages  of  this 
sort,  which  will  occur  to  every  reader  of  Richter;  but 
which,  not  to  fall  into  the  error  we  have  already  blamed 
in  Madame  de  Stael,  we  shall  refrain  from  quoting.  More 
light  is  in  the  following:  "Or,"  inquires  he,  in  his  usual 
abrupt  way,  "Or  are  all  your  Mosques,  Episcopal  Churches, 
Pagodas,  Chapels  of  Ease,  Tabernacles,  and  Pantheons, 
anything  else  but  the  Ethnic  Forecourt  of  the  Invisible 
Temple  and  its  Holy  of  Holies?"*  Yet,  independently  of 
all  dogmas,  nay  perhaps  in  spite  of  many,  Richter  is,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  religious.  A  reverence,  not 
a  self-interested  fear,  but  a  noble  reverence  for  the  spirit 
of  all  goodness,  forms  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  culture. 
The  fiery  elements  of  his  nature  have  been  purified  under 
holy  influences,  and  chastened  by  a  principle  of  mercy 
and  humility  into  peace  and  well-doing.  An  intense  and 
continual  faith  in  man's  immortality  and  native  grandeur 
accompanies  him;  from  amid  the  vortices  of  life  he  looks 
up  to  a  heavenly  loadstar;  the  solution  of  what  is  visible 
and  transient,  he  finds  in  what  is  invisible  and  eternal. 
*  Note  to  Schmelzle's  Journey. 
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He  has  doubted,  he  denies,  yet  he  believes.  "When,  in 
your  last  hour,"  says  he,*  "when,  in  your  last  hour  (think 
of  this),  all  faculty  in  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade  away 
and  die  into  inanity, — imagination,  thought,  effort,  enjoy- 
ment,— then  at  last  will  the  night-flower  of  Belief  alone 
continue  blooming,  and  refresh  with  its  perfumes  in  the 
last  darkness." 

To  reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions,  to  explain 
the  grounds,  the  manner,  the  congruity  of  Richter's  belief, 
cannot  be  attempted  here.  We  recommend  him  to  the 
study,  the  tolerance,  and  even  the  praise,  of  all  men  who 
have  inquired  into  this  highest  of  questions  with  a  right 
spirit;  inquired  with  the  martyr  fearlessness,  but  also  with 
the  martyr  reverence,  of  men  that  love  Truth,  and  will  not 
accept  a  lie.  A  frank,  fearless,  honest,  yet  truly  spiritual 
faith  is  of  all  things  the  rarest  in  our  time. 

Of  writings  which,  though  with  many  reservations,  we 
have  praised  so  much,  our  hesitating  readers  may  demand 
some  specimen.  To  unbelievers,  unhappily,  we  have  none 
of  a  convincing  sort  to  give.  Ask  us  not  to  represent  the 
Peruvian  forests  by  three  twigs  plucked  from  them;  or  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  by  a  handful  of  its  water!  To  those, 
meanwhile,  who  will  look  on  twigs  as  mere  dissevered 
twigs,  and  a  handful  of  water  as  only  so  many  drops,  we 
present  the  following.  It  is  a  summer  Sunday  night;  Jean 
Paul  is  taking  leave  of  the  Hukelum  Parson  and  his  Wife; 
like  him  we  have  long  laughed  at  them  or  wept  for  them; 
like  him,  also,  we  are  sad  to  part  from  them: 

"We  were  all  of  us  too  deeply  moved.  We  at  last  tore  our- 
selves asunder  from  repeated  embraces;  my  friend  retired  with  the 
soul  whom  he  loves.     I  remained  alone  behind  with  the  Night. 

*  Levana,  p.  251. 
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"Ami  I  walked  without  aim  through  woods,  through  valleys, 
and  over  brooks,  and  through  sleeping  villages,  to  enjoy  the  great 
Night,  like  a  Day.  I  walked,  and  still  looked,  like  the  magnet,  to 
the  region  of  midnight,  to  strengthen  my  heart  at  the  gleaming  twi- 
light, at  this  upstrctching  aurora  of  a  morning  beneath  our  feet.  White 
night-buUci  flics  flitted,  white  blossoms  fluttered,  white  stars  fell,  "and 
the  while  snowpowder  hung  silvery  in  the  high  Shadow  of  the  Earth, 
which  reaches  beyond  the  Moon,  and  which  is  our  Night.  Then  be- 
gan the  ^Eolian  Harp  of  the  Creation  to  tremble  and  to  sound,  blown 
on  from  above;  and  my  immortal  Soul  was  a  string  in  that  Harp. — 
The  heart  of  a  brother,  everlasting  Man,  swelled  under  the  everlast- 
ing heaven,  as  the  seas  swell  under  the  sun  and  under  the  moon. — 
The  distant  village-clocks  struck  midnight,  mingling,  as  it  were,  with 
the  ever-pealing  tone  of  ancient  Eternity. — The  limbs  of  my  buried 
ones  touched  cold  on  my  soul,  and  drove  away  its  blots,  as  dead 
hands  heal  eruptions  of  the  skin. — I  walked  silently  through  little 
hamlets,  and  close  by  their  outer  churchyards,  where  crumbled  upcast 
coffin-boards  were  glimmering,  while  the  once-bright  eyes  that  had 
lain  in  them  were  mouldered  into  grey  ashes.  Cold  thought!  clutch 
not  like  a  cold  spectre  at  my  heart:  I  look  up  to  the  starry  sky,  and 
an  everlasting  chain  stretches  thither,  and  over,  and  below;  and  all  is 
Life,  and  Warmth,  and  Light,  and  all  is  Godlike  or  God.  .  .  . 

"Towards  morning  I  descried  thy  late  lights,  little  city  of  my 
dwelling,  which  I  belong  to  on  this  side  the  grave;  I  returned  to  the 
Earth ;  and  in  thy  steeples,  behind  the  by-advanced  great  midnight,  it 
struck  half-past  two:  about  this  hour,  in  1794,  Mars  went  down  in 
the  west,  and  the  Moon  rose  in  the  east;  and  my  soul  desired,  in 
grief  for  the  noble  warlike  blood  which  is  still  streaming  on  the 
blossoms  of  Spring:  'Ah,  retire,  bloody  War,  like  red  Mars;  and 
thou,  still  Peace,  come  forth  like  the  mild  divided  Moon.' "  * 

Such,  seen  through  no  uncoloured  medium,  but  in  dim 
remoteness,  and  sketched  in  hurried  transitory  outline,  are 
some  features  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  and  his 
Works.  Germany  has  long  loved  him;  to  England  also  he 
must  one  day  become  known;  for  a  man  of  this  magnitude 
belongs  not  to  one  people,  but  to  the  world.  What  our 
countrymen  may  decide  of  him,  still  more  what  may  be 

*  End  of  Qnintus  Fixlcin. 
On  German  Literature,  3 
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his  fortune  with  posterity,  we  will  not  try  to  foretell. 
Time  has  a  strange  contracting  influence  on  many  a  wide- 
spread fame;  yet  of  Richter  we  will  say,  that  he  may 
survive  much.  There  is  in  him  that  which  does  not  die; 
that  Beauty  and  Earnestness  of  soul,  that  spirit  of 
Humanity,  of  Love  and  mild  Wisdom,  over  which  the 
vicissitudes  of  mode  have  no  sway.  This  is  that  ex- 
cellence of  the  inmost  nature  which  alone  confers  im- 
mortality on  writings;  that  charm  which  still,  under  every 
defacement,  binds  us  to  the  pages  of  our  own  Hookers, 
and  Taylors,  and  Brownes,  when  their  way  of  thought  has 
long  ceased  to  be  ours,  and  the  most  valued  of  their 
merely  intellectual  opinions  have  passed  away,  as  ours  too 
must  do,  with  the  circumstances  and  events  in  which  they 
took  their  shape  or  rise.  To  men  of  a  right  mind  there 
may  long  be  in  Richter  much  that  has  attraction  and 
value.  In  the  moral  desert  of  vulgar  Literature,  with  its 
sandy  wastes,  and  parched,  bitter  and  too  often  poisonous 
shrubs,  the  Writings  of  this  man  will  rise  in  their  irregular 
luxuriance,  like  a  cluster  of  date-trees,  with  its  greensward 
and  well  of  water,  to  refresh  the  pilgrim,  in  the  sultry 
solitude,  with  nourishment  and  shade. 
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These  two  Books,  notwithstanding  their  diversity  of 
title,  are  properly  parts  of  one  and  the  same;  the  Out- 
lines, though  of  prior  date  in  regard  to  publication,  hav- 
ing now  assumed  the  character  of  sequel  and  conclusion 
to  the  larger  Work, — of  fourth  volume  to  the  other  three. 
It  is  designed,  of  course,  for  the  home  market;  yet  the 
foreign  student  also  will  find  in  it  a  safe  and  valuable 
help,  and,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections,  should  receive  it 
with  thankfulness  and  goodwill.  Doubtless  we  might  have 
wished  for  a  keener  discriminative  and  descriptive  talent, 
and  perhaps  for  a  somewhat  more  catholic  spirit,  in  the 
writer  of  such  a  history;  but  in  their  absence  we  have 
still  much  to  praise.  Horn's  literary  creed  would,  on  the 
whole,  we  believe,  be  acknowledged  by  his  countrymen  as 
the  true  one;  and  this,  though  it  is  chiefly  from  one  im- 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  Nr.  92. —  1.  Die  Poesie  tend  Beredsam- 
keit  der  Deutschen,  von  Luthers  Zeit  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Dar- 
gestellt  von  Franz  Horn.  (The  Poetry  and  Oratory  of  the  Germans, 
from  Luther's  Time  to  the  Present.  Exhibited  by  Franz  Horn.) 
Berlin,  1822,  '23,  '24.    3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Umrisse  zur  Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  schonen  Litteratur 
Deutschlands  wdhrend  der  Jahre  1790-1818.  (Outlines  for  the  His- 
tory and  Criticism  of  Polite  Literature  in  Germany,  during  the  Years 
1790-1818.)    By  Franz  Horn.    Berlin,  1819.    8vo. 
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movable  station  that  he  can  survey  his  subject,  he  seems 
heartily  anxious  to  apply  with  candour  and  tolerance. 
Another  improvement  might  have  been,  a  deeper  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement,  a  firmer  grouping  into  periods 
and  schools;  for,  as  it  stands,  the  work  is  more  a 
critical  sketch  of  German  Poets,  than  a  history  of  Ger- 
man Poetry. 

Let  us  not  quarrel,  however,  with  our  author;  his 
merits  as  a  literary  historian  are  plain,  and  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  Without  rivalling  the  almost  frightful 
laboriousness  of  Bouterwek  or  Eichhorn,  he  gives  credit- 
able proofs  of  research  and  general  information,  and 
possesses  a  lightness  in  composition,  to  which  neither  of 
these  erudite  persons  can  well  pretend.  Undoubtedly  he 
has  a  flowing  pen,  and  is  at  home  in  this  province;  not 
only  a  speaker  of  the  word,  indeed,  but  a  doer  of  the 
work;  having  written,  besides  his  great  variety  of  tracts 
and  treatises,  biographical,  philosophical  and  critical,  several 
very  deserving  works  of  a  poetic  sort.  He  is  not,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  very  strong  man,  but  he  is  nimble  and  orderly, 
and  goes  through  his  work  with  a  certain  gaiety  of  heart; 
nay,  at  times,  with  a  frolicsome  alacrity  which  might  even 
require  to  be  pardoned.  His  character  seems  full  of  sus- 
ceptibility; perhaps  too  much  so  for  its  natural  vigour.  His 
novels,  accordingly,  to  judge  from  the  few  we  have  read 
of  them,  verge  towards  the  sentimental.  In  the  present 
Work,  in  like  manner,  he  has  adopted  nearly  all  the  best 
ideas  of  his  contemporaries,  but  with  something  of  an  un- 
due vehemence;  and  he  advocates  the  cause  of  religion, 
integrity  and  true  poetic  taste  with  great  heartiness  and 
vivacity,  were  it  not  that  too  often  his  zeal  outruns  his 
prudence  and  insight.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  declares  re- 
peatedly, in  so  many  words,  that  no  mortal  can  be  a  poet 
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unless  he  is  a  Christian.  The  meaning  here  is  very  good; 
but  why  this  phraseology?  Is  it  not  inviting  the  simple- 
minded  (not  to  speak  of  scoffers,  whom  Horn  very  justly 
sniffs  at)  to  ask,  When  Homer  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  or  Whether  Sadi  and  Hafiz  were  really  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough's  opinion?  Again,  he  talks  too 
often  of  "representing  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite,"  of  ex- 
pressing the  unspeakable,  and  such  high  matters..  In  fact, 
Horn's  style,  though  extremely  readable,  has  one  great 
fault;  it  is,  to  speak  it  in  a  single  word,  an  affected  style. 
His  stream  of  meaning,  uniformly  clear  and  wholesome  in 
itself,  will  not  flow  quietly  along  its  channel;  but  is  ever 
and  anon  spurting  itself  up  into  epigrams  and  antithetic 
jets.  Playful  he  is,  and  kindly,  and,  we  do  believe,  honest- 
hearted;  but  there  is  a  certain  snappishness  in  him,  a 
frisking  abruptness;  and  then  his  sport  is  more  a  perpetual 
giggle,  than  any  dignified  smile,  or  even  any  sufficient 
laugh  with  gravity  succeeding  it.  This  sentence  is  among 
the  best  we  recollect  of  him,  and  will  partly  illustrate 
what  we  mean.  We  submit  it,  for  the  sake  of  its  import 
likewise,  to  all  superfine  speculators  on  the  Reformation, 
in  their  future  contrasts  of  Luther  and  Erasmus.  "Erasmus," 
says  Horn,  "belongs  to  that  species  of  writers  who  have 
"all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  build  God  Almighty  a 
"magnificent  church, — .at  the  same  time,  however,  not 
"giving  the  Devil  any  offence;  to  whom,  accordingly,  they 
"set  up  a  neat  little  chapel  close  by,  where  you  can  offer 
"him  some  touch  of  sacrifice  at  a  time,  and  practise  a 
"quiet  household  devotion  for  him  without  disturbance." 
In  this  style  of  "witty  and  conceited  mirth,"  considerable 
part  of  the  book  is  written. 

But  our  chief  business  at  present  is  not  with  Franz 
Horn,  or  his  book;  of  whom,  accordingly,  recommending 
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his  labours  to  all  inquisitive  students  of  German,  and  him- 
self to  good  estimation  with  all  good  men,  we  must  here 
take  leave.  We  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  that  strange 
Literature  itself;  concerning  which  our  readers  probably 
feel  more  curious  to  Jearn  what  it  is,  than  with  what  skill 
it  has  been  judged  of. 

Above  a  century  ago,  the  Pere  Bouhours  propounded 
to  himself  the  pregnant  question:  Si  un  Allemami  pent 
avoir  de.  V  esprit?  Had  the  Pere  Bouhours  bethought  him 
of  what  country  Kepler  and  Leibnitz  were,  or  who  it  was 
that  gave  to  mankind  the  three  great  elements  of  modern 
civilisation,  Gunpowder,  Printing  and  the  Protestant  Religion, 
it  might  have  thrown  light  on  his  inquiry.  Had  he  known 
the  Nibelungen  Lied,  and  where  Reineckc  Fuchs ,  and 
Faust,  and  the  Ship  of  Fools,  and  four-fifths  of  all  the 
popular  mythology,  humour  and  romance  to  be  found  in 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  took 
its  rise;  had  he  read  a  page  or  two  of  Ulrich  Hutten, 
Opitz,  Paul  Flemming,  Logau,  or  even  Lohenstein  and 
Hoffmannswaldau,  all  of  whom  had  already  lived  and 
written  in  his  day;  had  the  Pere  Bouhours  taken  this 
trouble, — who  knows  but  he  might  have  found,  with  what- 
ever amazement,  that  a  German  could  actually  have  a 
little  esprit,  or  perhaps  even  something  better?  No  such 
trouble  was  requisite  for  the  Pere  Bouhours.  Motion  in 
vacuo  is  well  known  to  be  speedier  and  surer  than  through 
a  resisting  medium,  especially  to  imponderous  bodies;  and 
so  the  light  Jesuit,  unimpeded  by  facts  or  principles  of 
any  kind,  failed  not  to  reach  his  conclusion;  and,  in  a 
comfortable  frame  of  mind,  to  decide,  negatively,  that  a 
German  could  not  have  any  literary  talent. 

Thus  did  the  Pere  Bouhours  evince  that  he  had  a- 
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pleasant  wit;  but  in  the  end  he  has  paid  dear  for  it.  The 
French  themselves,  have  long  since  begun  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Germans,  and  something  also  of  their  own 
critical  Daniel;  and  now  it  is  by  this  one  wwtimely  joke 
that  the  hapless  Jesuit  is  doomed  to  live;  for  the  blessing 
of  full  oblivion  is  denied  him,  and  so  he  hangs,  suspended 
in  his  own  noose,  over  the  dusky  pool,  which  he  struggles 
toward,  but  for  a  great  while  will  not  reach.  Might  his 
fate  but  serve  as  a  warning  to  kindred  men  of  wit,  in  re- 
gard to  this  and  so  many  other  subjects!  For  surely  the 
pleasure  of  despising,  at  all  times  and  in  itself  a  danger- 
ous luxury,  is  much  safer  after  the  toil  of  examining  than 
before  it 

We  altogether  differ  from  the  Pere  Bouhours  in  this 
matter,  and  must  endeavour  to  discuss  it  differently.  There 
is,  in  fact,  much  in  the  present  aspect  of  German  Litera- 
ture, not  only  deserving  notice  but  deep  consideration  from 
all  thinking  men,  and  far  too  complex  for  being  handled 
in  the  way  of  epigram.  It  is  always  advantageous  to  think 
justly  of  our  neighbours:  nay,  in  mere  common  honesty,  it 
is  a  duty;  and,  like  every  other  duty,  brings  its  own  re- 
ward. Perhaps  at  the  present  era  this  duty  is  more 
essential  than  ever;  an  era  of  such  promise  and  such 
threatening,  when  so  many  elements  of  good  and  evil  are 
everywhere  in  conflict,  and  human  society  is,  as  it  were, 
struggling  to  body  itself  forth  anew,  and  so  many  coloured 
rays  are  springing  up  in  this  quarter  and  in  that,  which 
only  by  their  union  can  produce  pure  light.  Happily,  too, 
though  still  a  difficult,  it  is  no  longer  an  impossible  duty; 
for  the  commerce  in  material  things  has  paved  roads 
for  commerce  in  things  spiritual,  and  a  true  thought,  or  a 
noble  creation,  passes  lightly  to  us  from  the  remotest 
countries,  provided  only  our  minds  be  open  to  receive  it. 
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This,  indeed,  is  a  rigorous  proviso,  and  a  great  obstacle 
lies  in  it;  one  which  to  many  must  be  insurmountable,  yet 
which  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  social  culture  to  surmount. 
For,  if  a  man  who  mistakes  his  own  contracted  individuality 
for  the  type  of  human  nature,  and  deals  with  whatever 
contradicts  him  as  if  it  contradicted  this,  is  but  a  pedant, 
and  without  true  wisdom,  be  he  furnished  with  partial 
equipments  as  he  may, — what  better  shall  we  think  of  a 
nation  that,  in  like  manner,  isolates  itself  from  foreign  in- 
fluence, regards  its  own  modes  as  so  many  laws  of  nature, 
and  rejects  all  that  is  different  as  unworthy  even  of  ex- 
amination? 

Of  this  narrow  and  perverted  condition,  the  French, 
down  almost  to  our  own  times,  have  afforded  a  remark- 
able and  instructive  example;  as  indeed  of  late  they  have 
been  often  enough  upbraidingly  reminded,  and  are  now 
themselves,  in  a  manlier  spirit,  beginning  to  admit.  That 
our  countrymen  have  at  any  time  erred  much  in  this  point, 
cannot,  we  think,  truly  be  alleged  against  them.  Neither 
shall  we  say,  with  some  passionate  admirers  of  Germany, 
that  to  the  Germans  in  particular  they  have  been  unjust. 
It  is  true  the  literature  and  character  of  that  country, 
which,  within  the  last  half  century,  have  been  more  worthy 
perhaps  than  any  other  of  our  study  and  regard,  are  still 
very  generally  unknown  to  us,  or,  what  is  worse,  mis- 
known;  but  for  this  there  are  not  wanting  less  offensive 
reasons.  That  the  false  and  tawdry  ware,  which  was  in 
all  hands,  should  reach  us  before  the  chaste  and  truly  ex- 
cellent, which  it  required  some  excellence  to  recognise; 
that  Kotzebue's  insanity  should  have  spread  faster,  by 
some  fifty  years,  than  Lessing's  wisdom;  that  Kant's  Philo- 
sophy should  stand  in  the  background  as  a  dreary  and 
abortive  dream,  and  Gall's  Craniology  be  held  out  to  us 
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from  every  booth  as  a  reality; — all  this  lay  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  That  many  readers  should  draw  conclusions 
from  imperfect  premises,  and  by  the  imports  judge  too 
hastily  of  the  stock  imported  from,  was  likewise  natural. 
No  unfair  bias,  no  unwise  indisposition,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  has  ever  been  at  work  in  the  matter;  perhaps,  at  worst, 
a  degree  of  indolence,  a  blamable  incuriosity  to  all  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  genius:  for  what  more  do  we  know  of  re- 
cent Spanish  or  Italian  literature,  than  of  German;  of 
Grossi  and  Manzoni,  of  Campomanes  or  Jovellanos,  than 
of  Tieck  and  Richter?  Wherever  German  art,  in  those 
forms  of  it  which  need  no  interpreter,  has  addressed  us 
immediately,  our  recognition  of  it  has  been  prompt  and 
hearty;  from  Diirer  to  Mengs,  from  Handel  to  Weber  and 
Beethoven,  .we  have  welcomed  the  painters  and  musicians 
of  Germany,  not  only  to  our  praise,  but  to  our  affections 
and  beneficence.  Nor,  if  in  their  literature  we  have  been 
more  backward,  is  the  literature  itself  without  blame.  Two 
centuries  ago,  translations  from  the  German  were  com- 
paratively frequent  in  England:  Luther's  Table-Talk  is 
still  a  venerable  classic  in  our  language;  nay,  Jacob  Bohme 
has  found  a  place  among  us,  and  this  not  as  a  dead  letter, 
but  as  a  living  apostle  to  a  still  living  sect  of  our  re- 
ligionists. In  the  next  century,  indeed,  translation  ceased; 
but  then  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  because  there  was 
little  worth  translating.  The  horrors  of  the  Thirty- Years 
War,  followed  by  the  conquests  and  conflagrations  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  desolated  the  country;  French 
influence,  extending  from  the  courts  of  princes  to  the 
closets  of  the  learned,  lay  like  a  baleful  incubus  over  the 
far  nobler  mind  of  Germany;  and  all  true  nationality 
vanished  from  its  literature,  or  was  heard  only  in  faint 
tones,  which  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  could 
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not  reach  with  any  effect  to  the  ears  of  foreigners.*  And 
now  that  the  genius  of  the  country  has  awakened  in  its 
old  strength,  our  attention  to  it  has  certainly  awakened 
also;  and  if  we  yet  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Germans, 
it  is  not  because  we  wilfully  do  them  wrong,  but,  in  good 
part,  because  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  know. 

In  fact,  prepossessions  of  all  sorts  naturally  enough 
find  their  place  here.  A  country  which  has  no  national 
literature,  or  a  literature  too  insignificant  to  force  its  way 
abroad,  must  always  be,  to  its  neighbours,  at  least  in 
every  important  spiritual  respect,  an  unknown  and  mis- 
estimated country.  Its  towns  may  figure  on  our  maps;  its 
revenues,  population,  manufactures,  political  connexions, 
may  be  recorded  in  statistical  books:  but  the  character  of 
the  people  has  no  symbol  and  no  voice;  we  cannot  know 

*  Not  that  the  Germans  were  idle;  or  altogether  engaged,  as 
we  too  loosely  suppose,  in  the  work  of  commentary  and  lexicography. 
On  the  contrary,  they  rhymed  and  romanced  with  due  vigour  as  to 
quantity;  only  the  quality  was  bad.  Two  facts  on  this  head  may  de- 
serve mention:  In  the  year  1749  there  were  found  in  the  library  of 
one  virtuoso  no  fewer  than  300  volumes  of  devotional  poetry,  contain- 
ing, says  Horn,  "a  treasure  of  33,712  German  hymns";  and,  much 
about  the  same  period,  one  of  Gottsched's  scholars  had  amassed  as 
many  as  1500  German  novels,  all  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
hymns  we  understand  to  be  much  better  than  the  novels,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  novels  to  be  much  worse  than  the  hymns.  Neither  Mas 
critical  study  neglected,  nor  indeed  honest  endeavour  on  all  hands  to 
attain  improvement:  witness  the  strange  books  from  time  to  time  put 
forth,  and  the  still  stranger  institutions  established  for  this  purpose. 
Among  the  former  we  have  the  "  Poetical  Funnel "  (Poettscker  Trick ter), 
manufactured  at  Nurnberg  in  1650,  and  professing,  within  six  hours, 
to  pour-in  the  whole  essence  of  this  difficult  art  into  the  most  un- 
furnished head.  Nurnberg  also  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  famous 
Meistersdnger  and  their  Sdngerziinfte,  or  Singerguilds,  in  which 
poetry  was  taught  and  practised  like  any  other  handicraft,  and  this  by 
sober  and  well-meaning  men,  chiefly  artisans,  who  could  not  under- 
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them  by  speech  and  discourse,  but  only  by  mere  sight 
and  outward  observation  of  their  manners  and  procedure. 
Now,  if  both  sight  and  speech,  if  both  travellers  and  native 
literature,  are  found  but  ineffectual  in  this  respect,  how 
incalculably  more  so  the  former  alone!  To  seize  a  char- 
acter, even  that  of  one  man,  in  its  life  and  secret  mechanism, 
requires  a  philosopher;  to  delineate  it  with  truth  and  im- 
pressiveness,  is  work  for  a  poet.  How  shall  one  or  two 
sleek  clerical  tutors,  with  here  and  there  a  tedium-stricken 
'squire,  or  speculative  half-pay  captain,  give  us  views  on 
such  a  subject?  How  shall  a  man,  to  whom  all  characters 
of  individual  men  are  like  sealed  books,  of  which  he  sees 
only  the  title  and  the  covers,  decipher,  from  his  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  and  depict  to  us,  the  character  of  a 
nation?  He  courageously  depicts  his  own  optical  delu- 
sions; notes  this  to  be  incomprehensible,  that  other  to  be 


stand  why  labour,  which  manufactured  so  many  things,  should  not 
also  manufacture  another.  Of  these  tuneful  guild-brethren,  Hans  Sachs, 
by  trade  a  shoemaker,  is  greatly  the  most  noted  and  most  notable. 
His  lather  was  a  tailor;  he  himself  learned  the  mystery  of  song  under 
one  Nunnebeck,  a  weaver.  He  was  an  adherent  of  his  great  contem- 
porary Luther,  who  has  even  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  How  diligent  a  labourer  Sachs  must 
have  been,  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that,  in  his  74th  year  (1568),  on 
examining  his  stock  for  publication,  he  found  that  he  had  written 
6048  poetical  pieces,  among  which  were  208  tragedies  and  comedies; 
and  this  besides  having  all  along  kept  house,  like  an  honest  Nurnberg 
burgher,  by  assiduous  and  sufficient  shoe-making!  Hans  is  not  with- 
out genius,  and  a  shrewd  irony;  and,  above  all,  the  most  gay,  child- 
like, yet  devout  and  solid  character.  A  man  neither  to  be  despised 
nor  patronised;  but  left  standing  on  his  own  basis,  as  a  singular  pro- 
duct, and  a  still  legible  symbol  and  clear  mirror  of  the  time  and 
country  where  he  lived.  His  best  piece  known  to  us,  and  many  are 
well  worth  perusing,  is  the  Fastnachtsspiel  (Shrovetide  Farce)  of  the 
Narrenschneiden,  where  the  Doctor  cures  a  bloated  and  lethargic 
patient  by  cutting-out  half-a-dozen  Fools  from  his  interior! 
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insignificant;  much  to  be  good,  much  to  be  bad,  and  most 
of  all  indifferent;  and  so,  with  a  few  flowing  strokes,  com- 
pletes a  picture  which,  though  it  may  not  even  resemble 
any  possible  object,  his  countrymen  are  to  take  for  a 
national  portrait.  Nor  is  the  fraud  so  readily  detected: 
for  the  character  of  a  people  has  such  complexity  of 
aspect,  that  even  the  honest  observer  knows  not  always, 
not  perhaps  after  long  inspection,  what  to  determine  re- 
garding it.  From  his,  only  accidental,  point  of  view,  the 
figure  stands  before  him  like  the  tracings  on  veined 
marble, — a  mass  of  mere  random  lines,  and  tints,  and 
entangled  strokes,  out  of  which  a  lively  fancy  .may  shape 
almost  a?iy  image.  But  the  image  he  brings  along  with 
him  is  always  the  readiest;  this  is  tried,  it  answers  as  well 
as  another;  and  a  second  voucher  now  testifies  its  correct- 
ness. Thus  each,  in  confident  tones,  though  it  may  be 
with  a  secret  misgiving,  repeats  his  precursor;  the  hundred 
times  repeated  comes  in  the  end  to  be  believed;  the 
foreign  nation  is  now  once  for  all  understood,  decided  on, 
and  registered  accordingly;  and  dunce  the  thousandth 
writes  of  it  like  dunce  the  first. 

With  the  aid  of  literary  and  intellectual  intercourse, 
much  of  this  falsehood  may,  no  doubt,  be  corrected:  yet 
even  here,  sound  judgment  is  far  from  easy;  and  most 
national  characters  are  still,  as  Hume  long  ago  complained, 
the  product  rather  of  popular  prejudice  than  of  philosophic 
insight.  That  the  Germans,  in  particular,  have  by  no 
means  escaped  such  misrepresentation,  nay  perhaps  have 
had  more  than  the  common  share  of  it,  cannot,  in  their 
circumstances,  surprise  us.  From  the  time  of  Opitz  and 
Flemming,  to  those  of  Klopstock  and  Lessing, — that  is, 
from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century, — they  had  scarcely  any  literature 
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known  abroad,  or  deserving  to  be  known:  their  political 
condition,  during  this  same  period,  was  oppressive  and 
everyway  unfortunate  externally;  and  at  home,  the  nation, 
split  into  so  many  factions  and  petty  states,  had  lost  all 
feeling  of  itself  as  of  a  nation;  and  its  energies  in  arts  as 
in  arms  were  manifested  only  in  detail,  too  often  in 
collision,  and  always  under  foreign  influence.  The  French, 
at  once  their  plunderers  and  their  scoffers,  described  them 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  semi-barbarous  people;  which 
comfortable  fact  the  rest  of  Europe  was  willing  enough  to 
take  on  their  word.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  Germans,  in  our  intellectual  survey  of  the 
world,  were  quietly  omitted;  a  vague  contemptuous  ignor- 
ance prevailed  respecting  them;  it  was  a  Cimmerian  land, 
where,  if  a  few  sparks  did  glimmer,  it  was  but  so  as  to 
testify  their  own  existence,  too  feebly  to  enlighten  us.* 
The  Germans  passed  for  apprentices  in  all  provinces  of 
art;  and  many  foreign  craftsmen  scarcely  allowed  them  so 
much. 

Madame  de  Stael's  book  has  done  away  with  this:  all 
Europe  is  now  aware  that  the  Germans  are  something; 
something  independent  and  apart  from  others;  nay  some- 


*  So  late  as  the  year  181 1,  we  find,  from  Pinkerton 's  Geography, 
the  sole  representative  of  German  literature  to  be  Gottsched  (with  his 
name  wrong  spelt),  "who  first  introduced  a  more  refined  style." — 
Gottsched  has  been  dead  the  greater  part  of  a  century;  and,  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  ranks  among  the  Germans  somewhat  as  Prynne  or 
Alexander  Ross  does  among  ourselves.  A  man  of  a  cold,  rigid,  per- 
severant  character,  who  mistook  himself  for  a  poet  and  the  perfection 
of  critics,  and  had  skill  to  pass  current  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
literary  life  for  such.  On  the  strength  of  his  Boileau  and  fiattcux, 
he  long  reigned  supreme;  but  it  was  like  Night,  in  rayless  majesty, 
and  over  a  slumbering  people.  They  awoke  before  his  death,  and 
hurled  him,  perhaps  too  indignantly,  into  his  native  Abyss. 
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thing  deep,  imposing  and,  if  not  admirable,  wonderful. 
What  that  something  is,  indeed,  is  still  undecided;  for 
this  gifted  lady's  Allemagne,  in  doing  much  to  excite 
curiosity,  has  still  done  little  to  satisfy  or  even  direct  it. 
We  can  no  longer  make  ignorance  a  boast,  but  we  are  yet 
far  from  having  acquired  right  knowledge;  and  cavillers, 
excluded  from  contemptuous  negation,  have  found  a  re- 
source in  almost  as  contemptuous  assertion.  Translators 
are  the  same  faithless  and  stolid  race  that  they  have  ever 
been:  the  particle  of  gold  they  bring  us  over  is  hidden 
from  all  but  the  most  patient  eye,  among  shiploads  of 
yellow  sand  and  sulphur.  Gentle  Dulness  too,  in  this  as 
in  all  other  things,  still  loves  her  joke.  The  Germans, 
though  much  more  attended  to,  are  perhaps  not  less 
mistaken  than  before. 

Doubtless,  however,  there  is  in  this  increased  attention 
a  progress  towards  the  truth;  which  it  is  only  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  that  can  help  us  to  find.  The  study 
of  German  literature  has  already  taken  such  firm  root 
among  us,  and  is  spreading  so  visibly,  that  by-and-by,  as 
we  believe,  the  true  character  of  it  must  and  will  become 
known.  A  result,  which  is  to  bring  us  into  closer  and 
friendlier  union  with  forty  millions  of  civilised  men,  cannot 
surely  be  other  than  desirable.  If  they  have  precious 
truth  to  impart,  we  shall  receive  it  as  the  highest  of  all 
gifts;  if  error,  we  shall  not  only  reject  it,  but  explain  it 
and  trace  out  its  origin,  and  so  help  our  brethren  also  to 
reject  it.  In  either  point  of  view,  and  for  all  profitable 
purposes  of  national  intercourse,  correct  knowledge  is  the 
first  and  indispensable  preliminary. 

Meanwhile,  errors  of  all  sorts  prevail  on  this  subject: 
even  among  men  of  sense  and  liberality  we  have  found  so 
much  hallucination,  so  many  groundless  or  half-grounded 
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objections  to  German  literature,  that  the  tone  in  which  a 
multitude  of  other  men  speak  of  it  cannot  appear  extra- 
ordinary. To  much  of  this,  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
Germans  would  furnish  a  sufficient  answer.  We  have 
thought  it  might  be  useful  were  the  chief  of  these  objec- 
tions marshalled  in  distinct  order,  and  examined  with  what 
degree  of  light  and  fairness  is  at  our  disposal.  In  attempt- 
ing this,  we  are  vain  enough,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
to  fancy  ourselves  discharging  what  is  in  some  sort  a 
national  duty.  It  is  unworthy  of  one  great  people  to  think 
falsely  of  another;  it  is  unjust,  and  therefore  unworthy. 
Of  the  injury  it  does  to  ourselves  we  do  not  speak,  for 
that  is  an  inferior  consideration:  yet  surely  if  the  grand 
principle  of  free  intercourse  is  so  profitable  in  material 
commerce,  much  more  must  it  be  in  the  commerce  of  the 
mind,  the  products  of  which  are  thereby  not  so  much 
transported  out  of  one  country  into  another,  as  multiplied 
over  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  without  loss  to  any.  If 
that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  the  world  who  causes  two  ears 
of  corn  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  much  more 
is  he  a  benefactor  who  causes  two  truths  to  grow  up 
together  in  harmony  and  mutual  confirmation,  where  be- 
fore only  one  stood  solitary,  and,  on  that  side  at  least,  in- 
tolerant and  hostile. 

In  dealing  with  the  host  of  objections  which  front  us 
on  this  subject,  we  think  it  may  be  convenient  to  range 
them  under  two  principal  heads.  The  first,  as  respects 
chiefly  unsoundness  or  imperfection  of  sentiment;  an  error 
which  may  in  general  be  denominated  Bad  Taste.  The 
second,  as  respects  chiefly  a  wrong  condition  of  intellect; 
an  error  which  may  be  designated  by  the  general  title  of 
Mysticism.  Both  of  these,  no  doubt,  are  partly  connected; 
and  each,  in  some  degree,  springs  from  and  returns  into 
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the  other:  yet,  for  present  purposes,  the  divisions  may  be 
precise  enough. 

First,  then,  of  the  first:  It  is  objected  that  the  Germans 
have  a  radically  bad  taste.  This  is  a  deep-rooted  objec- 
tion, which  assumes  many  forms,  and  extends  through 
many  ramifications.  Among  men  of  less  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  German  taste,  or  of  taste  in  general,  the 
spirit  of  the  accusation  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
That  the  Germans,  with  much  natural  susceptibility,  are 
still  in  a  rather  coarse  and  uncultivated  state  of  mind: 
displaying,  with  the  energy  and  other  virtues  of  a  rude 
people,  many  of  their  vices  also;  in  particular,  a  certain 
wild  and  headlong  temper,  which  seizes  on  all  things  too 
hastily  and  impetuously;  weeps,  storms,  loves,  hates,  too 
fiercely  and  vociferously;  delighting  in  coarse  excitements, 
such  as  flaring  contrasts,  vulgar  horrors,  and  all  sorts  of 
showy  exaggeration.  Their  literature,  in  particular,  is 
thought  to  dwell  Avith  peculiar  complacency  among  wizards 
and  ruined  towers,  with  mailed  knights,  secret  tribunals, 
monks,  spectres  and  banditti:  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  undue  love  of  moonlight,  and  mossy  fountains,  and  the 
moral  sublime:  then  we  have  descriptions  of  things  which 
should  not  be  described;  a  general  want  of  tact;  nay  often 
a  hollowness  and  want  of  sense.  In  short,  the  German 
Muse  comports  herself,  it  is  said,  like  a  passionate  and 
rather  fascinating,  but  tumultuous,  uninstructed  and  but 
half-civilised  Muse.  A  belle  sauvage  at  best,  we  can  only 
love  her  with  a  sort  of  supercilious  tolerance;  often  she 
tears  a  passion  to  rags;  and,  in  her  tumid  vehemence, 
struts  without  meaning,  and  to  the  offence  of  all  literary 
decorum. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  not  wanting  a  certain  degree 
of  truth.  If  any  man  will  insist  on  taking  Heine's  Ardinghello 
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and  Miller's  Siegwati,  and  the  works  of  Veit  Weber  the 
Younger,  and,  above  all,  the  everlasting  Kotzebue,  as  his 
specimens  of  German  literature,  he  may  establish  many 
things.  Black  Forests,  and  the  glories  of  Lubberland; 
sensuality  and  horror,  the  spectre  nun,  and  the  charmed 
moonshine,  shall  not  be  wanting.  Boisterous  outlaws  also, 
with  huge  whiskers  and  the  most  cat-o-'mountain  aspect; 
tear-stained  sentimentalists,  the  grimmest  manhaters,  ghosts 
and  the  like  suspicious  characters,  will  be  found  in 
abundance.  We  are  little  read  in  this  bowl-and-dagger 
department;  but  we  do  understand  it  to  have  been  at 
one  time  rather  diligently  cultivated;  though  at  present  it 
seems  to  be  mostly  relinquished  as  unproductive.  Other 
forms  of  Unreason  have  taken  its  place;  which  in  their 
turn  must  yield  to  still  other  forms;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
this  goddess  to  descend  in  frequent  avatars  among  men. 
Perhaps  not  less  than  five  hundred  volumes  of  such  stuff 
couid  still  be  collected  from  the  bookstalls  of  Germany. 
By  which  truly  we  may  learn  that  there  is  in  that  country 
a  class  of  unwise  men  and  unwise  women;  that  many 
readers  there  labour  under  a  degree  of  ignorance  and 
mental  vacancy,  and  read  not  actively  but  passively,  not 
to  learn  but  to  be  amused.  Is  this  fact  so  very  new  to 
us?  Or  what  should  we  think  of  a  German  critic  that 
selected  his  specimens  of  British  literature  from  the  Castle 
Spectre,  Mr.  Lewis's  Monk,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
and  Frankenstein  or  the  Modern  Prometheus?  Or  would 
he  judge  rightly  of  our  dramatic  taste,  if  he  took  his  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Egan's  Tom  and  Jerry;  and  told  his 
readers,  as  he  might  truly  do,  that  no  play  had  ever  en- 
joyed such  currency  on  the  English  stage  as  this  most 
classic  performance?  We  think,  not.  In  like  manner,  till 
some  author  of  acknowledged  merit  shall  so  write  among 
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the  Germans,  and  be  approved  of  by  critics  of  acknow- 
ledged merit  among  them,  or  at  least  secure  for  himself 
some  permanency  of  favour  among  the  million,  we  can 
prove  nothing  by  such  instances.  That  there  is  so  per- 
verse an  author,  or  so  blind  a  critic,  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  German  literature,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
denying. 

But  farther:  among  men  of  deeper  views,  and  with 
regard  to  works  of  really  standard  character,  we  find, 
though  not  the  same,  a  similar  objection  repeated.  Goethe's 
Wilhelm  Meister,  it  is  said,  and  Faust,  are  full  of  bad 
taste  also.  With  respect  to  the  taste  in  which  they  are 
written,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  somewhat  hereafter: 
meanwhile  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  ob- 
jection would  have  more  force,  did  it  seem  to  originate 
from  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  subject.  We 
have  heard  few  English  criticisms  of  such  works,  in  which 
the  first  condition  of  an  approach  to  accuracy  was  com- 
plied with; — a  transposition  of  the  critic  into  the  author's 
point  of  vision,  a  survey  of  the  author's  means  and  ob- 
jects as  they  lay  before  himself,  and  a  just  trial  of  these 
by  rules  of  universal  application.  Faust,  for  instance, 
passes  with  many  of  us  for  a  mere  tale  of  sorcery  and 
art-magic.  It  would  scarcely  be  more  unwise  to  consider 
Hamlet  as  depending  for  its  main  interest  on  the  ghost 
that  walks  in  it,  than  to  regard  Faust  as  a  production  of 
that  sort.  For  the  present,  therefore,  this  objection  may 
be  set  aside;  or  at  least  may  be  considered  not  as  an 
assertion,  but  an  inquiry,  the  answer  to  which  may  turn 
out  rather  that  the  German  taste  is  different  from  ours, 
than  that  it  is  worse.  Nay,  with  regard  even  to  difference, 
we  should  scarcely  reckon  it  to  be  of  great  moment.  Two 
nations  that  agree  in  estimating  Shakespeare  as  the  highest 
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of  all  poets,  can  differ  in  no  essential  principle,   if  they 
understood  one  another,  that  relates  to  poetry. 

Nevertheless,  this  opinion  of  our  opponents  has  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  consistency  with  itself;  one  thing  is 
thought  to  throw  light  on  another;  nay,  a  quiet  little 
theory  has  been  propounded  to  explain  the  whole  phenom- 
enon. The  cause  of  this  bad  taste,  we  are  assured,  lies 
in  the  condition  of  the  German  authors.  These,  it  seems, 
are  generally  very  poor;  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  country 
excludes  them  from  all  society  with  the  great;  they  cannot 
acquire  the  polish  of  drawing-rooms,  but  must  live  in 
mean  houses,  and  therefore  write  and  think  in  a  mean 
style. 

Apart  from  the  truth  of  these  assumptions,  and  in  re- 
spect of  the  theory  itself,  we  confess  there  is  something  in 
the  face  of  it  that  afflicts  us.  Is  it,  then,  so  certain  that 
taste  and  riches  are  indissolubly  connected?  That  truth 
of  feeling  must  ever  be  preceded  by  weight  of  purse,  and 
the  eyes  be  dim  for  universal  and  eternal  Beauty,  till  they 
have  long  rested  on  gilt  walls  and  costly  furniture?  To 
the  great  body  of  mankind  this  were  heavy  news;  for,  of 
the  thousand,  scarcely  one  is  rich,  or  connected  with  the 
rich;  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  have  always  been  poor, 
and  must  always  be  so.  We  take  the  liberty  of  question- 
ing the  whole  postulate.  We  think  that,  for  acquiring  true 
poetic  taste,  riches,  or  association  with  the  rich,  are  dis- 
tinctly among  the  minor  requisites;  that,  in  fact,  they  have 
little  or  no  concern  with  the  matter.  This  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  make  probable. 

Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry  connoisseur- 
ship,  must  mean  a  general  susceptibility  to  truth  and 
nobleness;  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love  and 
reverence,  all  beauty,  order,  goodness,  wheresoever  or  in 
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whatsoever  forms  and  accompaniments  they  are  to  be  seen. 
This  surely  implies,  as  its  chief  condition,  not  any  given 
external  rank  or  situation,  but  a  finely-gifted  mind,  purified 
into  harmony  with  itself,  into  keenness  and  justness  of 
vision;  above  all,  kindled  into  love  and  generous  admira- 
tion. Is  culture  of  this  sort  found  exclusively  among  the 
higher  ranks?  We  believe  it  proceeds  less  from  without 
than  within,  in  every  rank.  The  charms  of  Nature,  the 
majesty  of  Man,  the  infinite  loveliness  of  Truth  and  Virtue, 
are  not  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  poor;  but  from  the 
eye  of  the  vain,  the  corrupted  and  self-seeking,  be  he  poor 
or  rich.  In  old  ages,  the  humble  Minstrel,  a  mendicant, 
and  lord  of  nothing  but  his  harp  and  his  own  free  soul, 
had  intimations  of  those  glories,  while  to  the  proud  Baron 
in  his  barbaric  halls  they  were  unknown.  Nor  is  there 
still  any  aristocratic  monopoly  of  judgment  more  than  of 
genius:  for  as  to  that  Science  of  Negation,  which  is  taught 
peculiarly  by  men  of  professed  elegance,  we  confess  we 
hold  it  rather  cheap.  It  is  a  necessary,  but  decidedly  a 
subordinate  accomplishment;  nay,  if  it  be  rated  as  the 
highest,  it  becomes  a  ruinous  vice.  This  is  an  old  truth; 
yet  ever  needing  new  application  and  enforcement.  Let 
us  know  what  to  love,  and  we  shall  know  also  what  to 
reject;  what  to  affirm,  and  we  shall  know  also  what  to 
deny:  but  it  is  dangerous  to  begin  with  denial,  and  fatal 
to  end  with  it.  To  deny  is  easy;  nothing  is  sooner  learnt 
or  more  generally  practised:  as  matters  go,  we  need  no 
man  of  polish  to  teach  it;  but  rather,  if  possible,  a  hun- 
dred men  of  wisdom  to  show  us  its  limits,  and  teach  us 
its  reverse. 

Such  is  our  hypothesis  of  the  case:  how  stands  it  with 
the  facts?  Are  the  fineness  and  truth  of  sense  manifested 
by  the  artist  found,  in  most  instances,  to  be  proportionate 
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to  his  wealth  and  elevation  of  acquaintance?  Are  they 
found  to  have  any  perceptible  relation  either  with  the  one 
or  the  other?  We  imagine,  not.  Whose  taste  in  painting, 
for  instance,  is  truer  and  finer  than  Claude  Lorraine's? 
And  was  not  he  a  poor  colour-grinder;  outwardly  the 
meanest  of  menials?  Where,  again,  we  might  ask,  lay 
Shakespeare's  rent-roll;  and  what  generous  peer  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  unfolded  to  him  the  "open  secret"  of 
the  Universe;  teaching  him  that  this  was  beautiful,  and 
that  not  so?  Was  he  not  a  peasant  by  birth,  and  by 
fortune  something  lower;  and  was  it  not  thought  much, 
even  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  that  Southampton 
allowed  him  equal  patronage  with  the  zanies,  jugglers  and 
bearwards  of  the  time?  Yet  compare  his  taste,  even  as  it 
respects  the  negative  side  of  things;  for,  in  regard  to  the 
positive  and  far  higher  side,  it  admits  no  comparison  with 
any  other  mortal's, — compare  it,  for  instance,  with  the 
taste  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  his  contemporaries,  men 
of  rank  and  education,  and  of  fine  genius  like  himself. 
Tried  even  by  the  nice,  fastidious  and  in  great  part  false 
and  artificial  delicacy  of  modern  times,  how  stands  it  with 
the  two  parties;  with  the  gay  triumphant  men  of  fashion, 
and  the  poor  vagrant  linkboy?  Does  the  latter  sin  against, 
we  shall  not  say  taste,  but  etiquette,  as  the  former  do? 
For  one  line,  for  one  word,  which  some  Chesterfield  might 
wish  blotted  from  the  first,  are  there  not  in  the  others 
whole  pages  and  scenes  which,  with  palpitating  heart,  he 
would  hurry  into  deepest  night?  This  too,  observe,  re- 
spects not  their  genius,  but  their  culture;  not  their  ap- 
propriation of  beauties,  but  their  rejection  of  deformities, 
by  supposition  the  grand  and  peculiar  result  of  high 
breeding!  Surely,  in  such  instances,  even  that  humble 
supposition  is  ill  borne  out. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  with  the 
culture  of  a  genuine  poet,  thinker  or  other  artist,  the  in- 
fluence of  rank  has  no  exclusive  or  even  special  concern. 
For  men  of  action,  for  senators,  public  speakers,  political 
writers,  the  case  may  be  different;  but  of  such  we  speak 
not  at  present.  Neither  do  we  speak  of  imitators,  and  the 
crowd  of  mediocre  men,  to  whom  fashionable  life  some- 
times gives  an  external  inoffensiveness,  often  compensated 
by  a  frigid  malignity  of  character.  We  speak  of  men  who, 
from  amid  the  perplexed  and  conflicting  elements  of  their 
everyday  existence,  are  to  form  themselves  into  harmony 
and  wisdom,  and  show  forth  the  same  wisdom  to  others 
that  exist  along  with  them.  To  such  a  man,  high  life,  as 
it  is  called,  will  be  a  province  of  human  life,  but  nothing 
more.  He  will  study  to  deal  with  it  as  he  deals  with  all 
forms  of  mortal  being;  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  draw  in- 
struction from  it:  but  his  light  will  come  from  a  loftier 
region,  or  he  wanders  forever  in  darkness;  dwindles  into 
a  man  of  vers  de  socie'te,  or  attains  at  best  to  be  a 
Walpole  or  a  Caylus.  Still  less  can  we  think  that  he  is 
to  be  viewed  as  a  hireling;  that  his  excellence  will  be  re- 
gulated by  his  pay.  "Sufficiently  provided  for  from  within, 
he  has  need  of  little  from  without":  food  and  raiment, 
and  an  unviolated  home,  will  be  given  him  in  the  rudest 
land;  and  with  these,  while  the  kind  earth  is  round  him, 
and  the  everlasting  heaven  is  over  him,  the  world  has 
little  more  that  it  can  give.  Is  he  poor?  So  also  were 
Homer  and  Socrates;  so  was  Samuel  Johnson;  so  was  John 
Milton.  Shall  we  reproach  him  with  his  poverty,  and  infer 
that,  because  he  is  poor,  he  must  likewise  be  worthless? 
God  forbid  that  the  time  should  ever  come  when  he  too 
shall  esteem  riches  the  synonym  of  good!  The  spirit  of 
Mammon  has  a  wide  empire;  but  it  cannot,  and  must  not, 
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be  worshipped  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Nay,  does  not  the 
heart  of  every  genuine  disciple  of  literature,  however  mean 
his  sphere,  instinctively  deny  this  principle,  as  applicable 
either  to  himself  or  another?  Is  it  not  rather  true,  as 
D'Alembert  has  said,  that  for  every  man  of  letters,  who 
deserves  that  name,  the  motto  and  the  watchword  will  be 
Freedom,  Truth,  and  even  this  same  Poverty;  that  if 
he  fear  the  last,  the  two  first  can  never  be  made  sure  to 
him? 

We  have  stated  these  things,  to  bring  the  question 
somewhat  nearer  its  real  basis;  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
Germans,  who  nowise  need  the  admission  of  them.  The 
German  authors  are  not  poor;  neither  are  they  excluded 
from  association  with  the  wealthy  and  well-born.  On  the 
contrary,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  that  in  both  these  re- 
spects they  are  considerably  better  situated  than  our  own. 
Their  booksellers,  it  is  true,  cannot  pay  as  ours  do;  yet, 
there  as  here,  a  man  lives  by  his  writings;  and,  to  com- 
pare Jordens  with  Johnson  and  D' Israeli,  somewhat  better 
there  than  here.  No  case  like  our  own  noble  Otway's  has 
met  us  in  their  biographies;  Boyces  and  Chattertons  are 
much  rarer  in  German  than  in  English  history.  But 
farther,  and  what  is  far  more  important:  From  the  number 
of  universities,  libraries,  collections  of  art,  museums,  and 
other  literary  or  scientific  institutions  of  a  public  or  private 
nature,  we  question  whether  the  chance  which  a  meritorious 
man  of  letters  has  before  him,  of  obtaining  some  per- 
manent appointment,  some  independent  civic  existence,  is 
not  a  hundred  to  one  in  favour  of  the  German,  ccmpared 
with  the  Englishman.  This  is  a  weighty  item,  and  indeed 
the  weightiest  of  all;  for  it  will  be  granted,  that,  for  the 
votary  of  literature,  the  relation  of  entire  dependence  on 
the  merchants  of  literature  is,  at  best,  and  however  liberal 
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the  terms,  a  highly  questionable  one.  It  tempts  him  daily 
and  hourly  to  sink  from  an  artist  into  a  manufacturer; 
nay,  so  precarious,  fluctuating  and  everyway  unsatisfactory 
must  his  civic  and  economic  concerns  become,  that  too 
many  of  his  class  cannot  even  attain  the  praise  of  common 
honesty  as  manufacturers.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  spirit  of 
martyrdom,  as  we  have  asserted,  which  can  sustain  this 
too:  but  few  indeed  have  the  spirit  of  martyrs;  and  that 
state  of  matters  is  the  safest  which  requires  it  least.  The 
German  authors,  moreover,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken, 
seem  to  set  less  store  by  wealth  than  many  of  ours. 
There  have  been  prudent,  quiet  men  among  them,  who 
actually  appeared  not  to  want  more  wealth;  whom  wealth 
could  not  tempt,  either  to  this  hand  or  that,  from  their 
preappointed  aims.  Neither  must  we  think  so  hardly  of 
the  German  nobility  as  to  believe  them  insensible  to 
genius,  or  of  opinion  that  a  patent  from  the  Lion  King  is 
so  superior  to  "a  patent  direct  from  Almighty  God."  A 
fair  proportion  of  the  German  authors  are  themselves  men 
of  rank:  we  mention  only,  as  of  our  own  time,  and  notable 
in  other  respects,  the  two  Stolbergs  and  Novalis.  Let  us 
not  be  unjust  to  this  class  of  persons.  It  is  a  poor  error 
to  figure  them  as  wrapt-up  in  ceremonial  stateliness,  avoid- 
ing the  most  gifted  man  of  a  lower  station;  and,  for  their 
own  supercilious  triviality,  themselves  avoided  by  all  truly 
gifted  men.  On  the  whole,  we  should  change  our  notion 
of  the  German  nobleman:  that  ancient,  thirsty,  thick- 
headed, sixteen-quartered  Baron,  who  still  hoovers  in  our 
minds,  never  did  exist  in  such  perfection,  and  is  now  as 
extinct  as  our  own  Squire  Western.  His  descendant  is  a 
man  of  other  culture,  other  aims  and  other  habits.  We 
question  whether  there  is  an  aristocracy  in  Europe,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  both  in  a  public  and  private  capacity, 
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more  honours  art  and  literature,  and  does  more  both  in 
public  and  private  to  encourage  them.  Excluded  from 
society!  What,  we  would  ask,  was  Wieland's,  Schiller's, 
Herder's,  Johannes  Mtlller's  society?  Has  not  Goethe,  by 
birth  a  Frankfort  burgher,  been,  since  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  the  companion,  not  of  nobles  but  of  princes,  and  for 
half  his  life  a  minister  of  state?  And  is  not  this  man, 
unrivalled  in  so  many  far  deeper  qualities,  known  also 
and  felt  to  be  unrivalled  in  nobleness  of  breeding  and 
bearing;  fit  not  to  learn  of  princes  in  this  respect,  but  by 
the  example  of  his  daily  life  to  teach  them? 

We  hear  much  of  the  munificent  spirit  displayed 
among  the  better  classes  in  England;  their  high  estimation 
of  the  arts,  and  generous  patronage  of  the  artist.  We 
rejoice  to  hear  it;  we  hope  it  is  true,  and  will  become 
truer  and  truer.  We  hope  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  among  these  classes,  since  the  time  when  Bishop 
Burnet  could  write  of  them,  "They  are  for  the  most  part 
the  worst  instructed,  and  the  least  knowing,  of  any  of 
their  rank  I  ever  went  among!"  Nevertheless,  let  us  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  no  exclusive  praise  in  this  particular. 
Other  nations  can  appreciate  the  arts,  and  cherish  their 
cultivators,  as  well  as  we.  Nay,  while  learning  from  us  in 
many  other  matters,  we  suspect  the  Germans  might  even 
teach  us  somewhat  in  regard  to  this.  At  all  events,  the 
pity,  which  certain  of  our  authors  express  for  the  civil 
condition  of  their  brethren  in  that  country  is,  from  such 
a  quarter,  a  superfluous  feeling.  Nowhere,  let  As  rest 
assured,  is  genius  more  devoutly  honoured  than  there,  by 
all  ranks  of  men,  from  peasants  and  burghers  up  to 
legislators  and  kings.  It  was  but  last  year  that  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire  passed  an  Act  in  favour  of  one  individual 
poet:  the  Final  Edition  of  Goethe's  Works  was  guaranteed 
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to  be  protected  against  commercial  injury  in  every  State 
of  Germany;  and  special  assurances  to  that  effect  were 
sent  him,  in  the  kindest  terms,  from  all  the  Authorities 
there  assembled,  some  of  them  the  highest  in  his  country 
or  in  Europe.  Nay,  even  while  we  write,  are  not  the 
newspapers  recording  a  visit  from  the  Sovereign  of  Bavaria 
to  person  to  the  same  venerable  man? — a  mere  ceremony 
perhaps,  but  one  which  almost  recalls  to  us  the  era  of  the 
antique  Sages  and  the  Grecian  Kings. 

This  hypothesis,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  tacts,  and  so  returns  to  its  original,  elements. 
The  causes  it  alleges  are  impossible:  but,  what  is  still 
more  fatal,  the  effect  it  proposes  to  account  for  has,  in 
reality,  no  existence.  We  venture  to  deny  that  the  Germans 
are  defective  in  taste;  even  as  a  nation,  as  a  public,  tak- 
ing one  thing  with  another,  we  imagine  they  may  stand 
comparison  with  any  of  their  neighbours;  as  writers,  as 
critics,  they  may  decidedly  court  it.  True,  there  is  a  mass 
of  dulness,  awkwardness  and  false  susceptibility  in  the 
lower  regions  of  their  literature:  but  is  not  bad  taste 
endemical  in  such  regions  of  every  literature  under  the 
sun?  Pure  Stupidity,  indeed,  is  of  a  quiet  nature,  and 
content  to  be  merely  stupid.  But  seldom  do  we  find  it 
pure;  seldom  unadulterated  with  some  tincture  of  ambi- 
tion, which  drives  it  into  new  and  strange  metamorphoses. 
Here  it  has  assumed  a  contemptuous  trenchant  air,  in- 
tended to  represent  superior  tact,  and  a  sort  of  all-wis- 
dom; there  a  truculent  atrabilious  scowl,  which  is  to  stand 
for  passionate  strength:  now  we  have  an  outpouring  of 
tumid  fervour;  now  a  fruitless,  asthmatic  hunting  after  wit 
and  humour.  Grave  or  gay,  enthusiastic  or  derisive,  ad- 
miring or  despising,  the  dull  man  would  be  something 
which  he  is  not  and  cannot  be.    Shall  we  confess  that,  of 
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these  two  common  extremes,  we  reckon  the  German  error 
considerably  the  more  harmless,  and,  in  our  day,  by  far 
the  more  curable?  Of  unwise  admiration  much  may  be 
hoped,  for  much  good  is  really  in  it:  but  unwise  con- 
tempt is  itself  a  negation;  nothing  comes  of  it,  for  it  is 
nothing. 

To  judge  of  a  national  taste,  however,  we  must  raise 
our  view  from  its  transitory  modes  to  its  perennial  models; 
from  the  mass  of  vulgar  writers,  who  blaze  out  and  are 
extinguished  with  the  popular  delusion  which  they  natter, 
to  those  few  who  are  admitted  to  shine  with  a  pure  and 
lasting  lustre;  to  whom,  by  common  consent,  the  eyes  of 
the  people  are  turned,  as  to  its  loadstars  and  celestial 
luminaries.  Among  German  writers  of  this  stamp,  we 
would  ask  any  candid  reader  of  them,  let  him  be  of  what 
country  or  creed  he  might,  whether  bad  taste  struck  him 
as  a  prevailing  characteristic.  Was  VVieland's  taste  un- 
cultivated? Taste,  we  should  say,  and  taste  of  the  very 
species  which  a  disciple  of  the  Negative  School  would 
call  the  highest,  formed  the  great  object  of  his  life;  the 
perfection  he  unweariedly  endeavoured  after,  and,  more 
than  any  other  perfection,  has  attained.  The  most  fastidious 
Frenchman  might  read  him,  with  admiration  of  his  merely 
French  qualities.  And  is  not  Klopstock,  with  his  clear 
enthusiasm,  his  azure  purity,  and  heavenly  if  still  some- 
what cold  and  lunar  light,  a  man  of  taste?  His  Messias 
reminds  us  oftener  of  no  other  poets  than  of  Virgil  and 
Racine.  But  it  is  to  Lessing  that  an  Englishman  would 
turn  with  readiest  affection.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that 
more  of  this  man  is  not  known  among  us;  or  that  the 
knowledge  of  him  has  not  done  more  to  remove  such 
misconceptions.  Among  all  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,    we  will    not    except   even  Diderot    and  David 
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Hume,  there  is  not  one  of  a  more  compact  and  rigid  in- 
tellectual structure;  who  more  distinctly  knows  what  he  is 
aiming  at,  or  with  more  gracefulness,  vigour  and  precision 
sets  it  forth  to  his  readers.  He  thinks  with  the  clearness 
and  piercing  sharpness  of  the  most  expert  logician;  but  a 
genial  fire  pervades  him,  a  wit,  a  heartiness,  a  general 
richness  and  fineness  of  nature,  to  which  most  logicians 
are  strangers.  He  is  a  sceptic  in  many  things,  but  the 
noblest  of  sceptics;  a  mild,  manly,  half-careless  enthusiasm 
struggles  through  his  indignant  unbelief:  he  stands  before 
us  like  a  toilworn  but  unwearied  and  heroic  champion, 
earning  not  the  conquest  but  the  battle;  as  indeed  him- 
self admits  to  us,  that  "it  is  not  the  finding  of  truth,  but 
the  honest  search  for  it,  that  profits."  We  confess,  we 
should  be  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  literary  creed  of  that 
man  who  reckoned  Lessing  other  than  a  thoroughly  culti- 
vated writer;  nay,  entitled  to  rank,  in  this  particular,  with 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  any  existing  nation.  As 
a  poet,  as  a  critic,  philosopher,  or  controversialist,  his 
style  will  be  found  precisely  such  as  we  of  England  are 
accustomed  to  admire  most;  brief,  nervous,  vivid;  yet 
quiet,  without  glitter  or  antithesis;  idiomatic,  pure  without 
purism;  transparent,  yet  full  of  character  and  reflex  hues 
of  meaning.  "Every  sentence,"  says  Horn,  and  justly,  "is 
like  a  phalanx;"  not  a  word  wrong-placed,  not  a  word 
that  could  be  spared;  and  it  forms  itself  so  calmly  and 
lightly,  and  stands  in  its  completeness,  so  gay,  yet  so  im- 
pregnable! As  a  poet  he  contemptuously  denied  himself 
all  merit;  but  his  readers  have  not  taken  him  at  his  word: 
here  too  a  similar  felicity  of  style  attends  him;  his  plays, 
his  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  his  Emilie  Galotti,  his  Nathan 
der  Weise,  have  a  genuine  and  graceful  poetic  life;  yet  no 
works    known    to    us    in    any   language-  are  purer   from 
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exaggeration,  or  any  appearance  of  falsehood.  They  are 
pictures,  we  might  say,  painted  not  in  colours,  but  in 
crayons;  yet  a  strange  attraction  lies  in  them;  for  the 
figures  are  grouped  into  the  finest  attitudes,  and  true  and 
spirit-speaking  in  every  line.  It  is  with  his  style  chiefly 
that  we  have  to  do  here;  yet  we  must  add,  that  the  matter 
of  his  works  is  not  less  meritorious.  His  Criticism  and 
philosophic  or  religious  Scepticism  were  of  a  higher  mood 
than  had  yet  been  heard  in  Europe,  still  more  in  Germany: 
his  Dramaturgic  first  exploded  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  theatre,  and,  with  irresistible  conviction,  made 
Shakespeare  known  to  his  countrymen;  preparing  the  way 
for  a  brighter  era  in  their  literature,  the  chief  men  of 
which  still  thankfully  look  back  to  Lessing  as  their  patri- 
arch. His  Laocoon,  with  its  deep  glances  into  the  philo- 
sophy of  Art,  his  Dialogues  of  Freemasons,  a  work  of  far 
higher  import  than  its  title  indicates,  may  yet  teach  many 
things  to  most  of  us,  which  we  know  not,  and  ought  to 
know. 

With  Lessing  and  Klopstock  might  be  joined,  in  this 
respect,  nearly  every  one,  we  do  not  say  of  their  distinguished, 
but  even  of  their  tolerated  contemporaries.  The  two  Jacobis, 
known  more  or  less  in  all  countries,  are  little  known  here, 
if  they  are  accused  of  wanting  literary  taste.  These  are 
men,  whether  as  thinkers  or  poets,  to  be  regarded  and 
admired  for  their  mild  and  lofty  wisdom,  the  devoutness, 
the  benignity  and  calm  grandeur  of  their  philosophical 
views.  In  such,  it  were  strange  if  among  so  many  high 
merits,  this  lower  one  of  a  just  and  elegant  style,  which 
is  indeed  their  natural  and  even  necessary  product,  had 
been  wanting,  We  recommend  the  elder  Jacobi  no  less 
for  his  clearness  than  for  his  depth;  of  the  younger,  it 
may  be  enough  in  this  point  of  view  to  say,   that  the 
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chief  praisers  of  his  earlier  poetry  were  the  French.  Neither 
are  Hamann  and  Mendelsohn,  who  could  meditate  deep 
thoughts,  defective  in  the  power  of  uttering  them  with 
propriety.  The  Phcedon  of  the  latter,  in  its  chaste  precision 
and  simplicity  of  style,  may  almost  remind  us  of  Xenophon: 
Socrates,  to  our  mind,  has  spoken  in  no  modern  language 
so  like  Socrates,  as  here,  by  the  lips  of  this  wise  and 
cultivated  Jew.* 

Among  the  poets  and  more  popular  writers  of  the 
time,  the  case  is  the  same:  Utz,  Gellert,  Cramer,  Ramler, 
Kleist,  Hagedorn,  Rabener,  Gleim,  and  a  multitude  of 
lesser  men,  whatever  excellences  they  might  want,  certainly 
are  not  chargeable  with  bad  taste.  Nay,  perhaps  of  all 
writers  they  are  the  least  chargeable  with  it:  a  certain 
clear,  light,  unaffected  elegance,  of  a  higher  nature  than 

*  The  history  of  Mendelsohn  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  full  of 
encouragement  to  all  lovers  of  self-improvement.  At  thirteen  he  was 
a  wandering  Jewish  beggar,  without  health,  without  home,  almost 
without  a  language, — for  the  jargon  of  broken  Hebrew  and  provincial 
German  which  he  spoke  could  scarcely  be  called  one.  At  middle  age 
he  could  write  this  Phcedon;  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  breeding,  and 
ranked  among  the  teachers  of  his  age.  Like  Pope,  he  abode  by  his 
original  creed,  though  often  solicited  to  change  it:  indeed,  the  grand 
problem  of  his  life  was  to  better  the  inward  and  outward  condition  of 
his  own  ill-fated  people;  for  whom  he  actually  accomplished  much 
benefit.  He  was  a  mild,  shrewd  and  worthy  man;  and  might  well 
love  Phcedon  and  Socrates,  for  his  own  character  was  Socratic.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Lessing's:  indeed,  a  pupil;  for  Lessing,  having  acci- 
dentally met  him  at  chess,  recognised  the  spirit  that  lay  struggling 
under  such  incumbrances,  and  generously  undertook  to  help  him.  By 
teaching  the  poor  Jew  a  little  Greek,  he  disenchanted  him  from  the 
Talmud  and  the  Rabbins.  The  two  were  afterwards  co-labourers  in 
Nicolai's  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  the  first  German  Review  of  any  char- 
acter; which,  however,  in  the  hands  of  Nicolai  himself,  it  sub- 
sequently lost.  Mendelsohn's  Works  have  mostly  been  translated 
into  French. 
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French  elegance,  it  might  be,  yet  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
very  deep  or  genial  qualities,  was  the  excellence  they 
strove  after,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  fair  measure  at- 
tained. They  resemble  English  writers  of  the  same,  or 
perhaps  an  earlier  period,  more  than  any  other  foreigners: 
apart  from  Pope,  whose  influence  is  visible  enough,  Beattie, 
Logan,  Wilkie,  Glover,  unknown  perhaps  to  any  of  them, 
might  otherwise  have  almost  seemed  their  models.  Gold- 
smith also  would  rank  among  them;  perhaps  in  regard  to 
true  poetic  genius,  at  their  head,  for  none  of  them  has 
left  us  a  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  though,  in  regard  to  judg- 
ment, knowledge,  general  talent,  his  place  would  scarcely 
be  so  high. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  general,  and  with  fewer  draw- 
backs, of  the  somewhat  later  and  more  energetic  race, 
denominated  the  Gottingen  School;  in  contradistinction 
from  the  Saxon,  to  which  Rabener,  Cramer  and  Gellert 
directly  belonged,  and  most  of  those  others  indirectly. 
Holty,  Burger,  the  two  Stolbergs,  are  men  whom  Bossu 
might  measure  with  his  scales  and  compasses  as  strictly 
as  he  pleased.  Of  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe,  we  speak  not 
here;  they  are  men  of  another  stature  and  form  of  move- 
ment, whom  Bossu's  scale  and  compasses  could  not  measure 
without  difficulty,  or  rather  not  at  all.  To  say  that  such 
men  wrote  with  taste  of  this  sort,  were  saying  little;  for 
this  forms  not  the  apex,  but  the  basis,  in  their  conception 
of  style;  a  quality  not  to  be  paraded  as  an  excellence,  but 
to  be  understood  as  indispensable,  as  there  by  necessity 
and  like  a  thing  of  course. 

In  truth,  for  it  must  be  spoken  out,  our  opponents  are 
widely  astray  in  this  matter;  so  widely  that  their  views  of 
it  are  not  only  dim  and  perplexed,  but  altogether  imaginary 
and  delusive.    It  is  proposed  to  school  the  Germans  in  the 
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Alphabet  of  taste;  and  the  Germans  are  already  busied 
with  their  Accidence!  Far  from  being  behind  other  nations 
in  the  practice  or  science  of  Criticism,  it  is  a  fact,  for 
which  we  fearlessly  refer  to  all  competent  judges,  that 
they  are  distinctly  and  even  considerably  in  advance.  We 
state  what  is  already  known  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  to 
be  true.  Criticism  has  assumed  a  new  form  in  Germany; 
it  proceeds  on  other  principles,  and  proposes  to  itself  a 
higher  aim.  The  grand  question  is  not  now  a  question 
concerning  the  qualities  of  diction,  the  coherence  of  meta- 
phors, the  fitness  of  sentiments,  the  general  logical  truth, 
in  a  work  of  art,  as  it  was  some  half-century  ago  among 
most  critics;  neither  is  it  a  question  mainly  of  a  psycho- 
logical sort,  to  be  answered  by  discovering  and  delineat- 
ing the  peculiar  nature  of  the  poet  from  his  poetry,  as  is 
usual  with  the  best  of  our  own  critics  at  present:  but  it 
is,  not  indeed  exclusively,  but  inclusively  of  those  two 
other  questions,  properly  and  ultimately  a  question  on  the 
essence  and  peculiar  life  of  the  poetry  itself.  The  first  of 
these  questions,  as  we  see  it  answered,  for  instance,  in 
the  criticisms  of  Johnson  and  Kames,  relates,  strictly 
speaking,  to  the  garment  of  poetry;  the  second,  indeed,  to 
its  body  and  material  existence,  a  much  higher  point;  but 
only  the  last  to  its  soul  and  spiritual  existence,  by  which 
alone  can  the  body,  in  its  movements  and  phases,  be  vi- 
formed  with  significance  and  rational  life.  The  problem 
is  not  now  to  determine  by  what  mechanism  Addison 
composed  sentences  and  struck-out  similitudes;  but  by 
what  far  finer  and  more  mysterious  mechanism  Shakespeare 
organised  his  dramas,  and  gave  life  and  individuality  to 
his  Ariel  and  his  Hamlet.  Wherein  lies  that  life;  how 
have  they  attained  that  shape  and  individuality?  Whence 
comes  that   empyrean  fire,  which   irradiates  their  whole 
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being,  and  pierces,  at  least  in  starry  gleams,  like  a  diviner 
thing,  into  all  hearts?  Are  these  dramas  of  his  not  veri- 
similar only,  but  true;  nay,  truer  than  reality  itself,  since 
the  essence  of  unmixed  reality  is  bodied  forth  in  them 
under  more  expressive  symbols?  What  is  this  unity  of 
theirs;  and  can  our  deeper  inspection  discern  it  to  be  in- 
divisible, and  existing  by  necessity,  because  each  work 
springs,  as  it  were,  from  the  general  elements  of  all 
Thought,  and  grows  up  therefrom,  into  form  and  ex- 
pansion by  its  own  growth?  Not  only  who  was  the  poet, 
and  how  did  he  compose;  but  what  and  how  was  the 
poem,  and  why  was  it  a  poem  and  not  rhymed  eloquence, 
creation  and  not  figured  passion?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions for  the  critic.  Criticism  stands  like  an  interpreter 
between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired;  between  the 
prophet  and  those  who  hear  the  melody  of  his  words, 
and  catch  some  glimpse  of  their  material  meaning,  but 
understand  not  their  deeper  import.  She  pretends  to  open 
for  us  this  deeper  import;  to  clear  our  sense  that  it  may 
discern  the  pure  brightness  of  this  eternal  Beauty,  and  re- 
cognise it  as  heavenly,  under  all  forms  where  it  looks 
forth,  and  reject,  as  of  the  earth  earthy,  all  forms,  be 
their  material  splendour  what  it  may,  where  no  gleaming 
of  that  other  shines  through. 

This  is  the  task  of  Criticism,  as  the  Germans  under- 
stand it.  And  how  do  they  accomplish  this  task?  By  a 
vague  declamation  clothed  in  gorgeous  mystic  phraseology  ? 
By  vehement  tumultuous  anthems  to  the  poet  and  his 
poetry;  by  epithets  and  laudatory  similitudes  drawn  from 
Tartarus  and  Elysium,  and  all  intermediate  terrors  and 
glories;  whereby,  in  truth,  it  is  rendered  clear  both  that 
the  poet  is  an  extremely  great  poet,  and  also  that  the 
critic's  allotment  of  understanding,   overflowed  by  these 
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Pythian  raptures,  has  unhappily  melted  into  deliquium? 
Nowise  in  this  manner  do  the  Germans  proceed:  but  by 
rigorous  scientific  inquiry;  by  appeal  to  principles  which, 
whether  correct  or  not,  have  been  deduced  patiently,  and 
by  long  investigation,  from  the  highest  and  calmest  regions 
of  Philosophy.  For  this  finer  portion  of  their  Criticism  is 
now  also  embodied  in  systems;  and  standing,  so  far  as 
these  reach,  coherent,  distinct  and  methodical,  no  less 
than,  on  their  much  shallower  foundation,  the  systems  of 
Boileau  and  Blair.  That  this  new  Criticism  is  a  complete, 
much  more  a  certain  science,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
affirm:  the  esthetic  theories  of  Kant,  Herder,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Richter,  vary  in  external  aspect,  according  to  the 
varied  habits  of  the  individual;  and  can  at  best  only  be 
regarded  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  or  modifications 
of  it;  each  critic  representing  it,  as  it  harmonises  more  or 
less  perfectly  with  the  other  intellectual  persuasions  of  his 
own  mind,  and  of  different  classes  of  minds  that  resemble 
his.  Nor  can  we  here  undertake  to  inquire  what  degree 
of  such  approximation  to  the  truth  there  is  in  each  or  all 
of  these  writers;  or  in  Tieck  and  the  two  Schlegels,  who, 
especially  the  latter,  have  laboured  so  meritoriously  in  re- 
conciling these  various  opinions;  and  so  successfully  in 
impressing  and  diffusing  the  best  spirit  of  them,  first  in 
their  own  country,  and  now  also  in  several  others.  Thus 
much,  however,  we  will  say:  That  we  reckon  the  mere 
circumstance  of  such  a  science  being  in  existence,  a  ground 
of  the  highest  consideration,  and  worthy  the  best  attention 
of  all  inquiring  men.  For  we  should  err  widely  if  we 
thought  that  this  new  tendency  of  critical  science  pertains 
to  Germany  alone.  It  is  a  European  tendency,  and  springs 
from  the  general  condition  of  intellect  in  Europe.  We 
ourselves  have  all,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  more  or  less 
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distinctly  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a  science:  witness  the 
neglect  into  which  our  Blairs  and  Bossus  have  silently 
fallen;  our  increased  and  increasing  admiration,  not  only 
of  Shakespeare,  but  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  of  all 
who  breathe  any  portion  of  his  spirit;  our  controversy 
whether  Pope  was  a  poet;  and  so  much  vague  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  best  critics  everywhere  to  express  some 
still  unexpressed  idea  concerning  the  nature  of  true  poetry; 
as  if  they  felt  in  their  hearts  that  a  pure  glory,  nay  a 
divineness,  belonged  to  it,  for  which  they  had  as  yet  no 
name  and  no  intellectual  form.  But  in  Italy  too,  in  France 
itself,  the  same  thing  is  visible.  Their  grand  controversy, 
so  hotly  urged,  between  the  Classicists  and  Romanticists, 
in  which  the  Schlegels  are  assumed,  much  too  loosely,  on 
all  hands,  as  the  patrons  and  generalissimos  of  the  latter, 
shows  us  sufficiently  what  spirit  is  at  work  in  that  long- 
stagnant  literature.  Doubtless  this  turbid  fermentation  of 
the  elements  will  at  length  settle  into  clearness,  both  there 
and  here,  as  in  Germany  it  has  already  in  a  great  measure 
done;  and  perhaps  a  more  serene  and  genial  poetic  day 
is  everywhere  to  be  expected  with  some  confidence.  How 
much  the  example  of  the  Germans  may  have  to  teach  us 
in  this  particular,  needs  no  farther  exposition. 

The  authors  and  first  promulgators  of  this  new  critical 
doctrine  were  at  one  time  contemptuously  named  the  Neiv 
School;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war  of  all  the  few  good 
heads  in  the  nation  with  all  the  many  bad  ones  had  ended 
as  such  wars  must  ever  do,*  that  these  critical  principles 

*  It  began  in  Schiller's  Musenalmanach  for  1797.  The  Xenien 
(a  series  of  philosophic  epigrams  jointly  by  Schiller  and  Goethe)  des- 
cended there  unexpectedly,  like  a  flood  of  ethereal  fire,  on  the  German 
literary  world ;  quickening  all  that  was  noble  into  new  life,  but  visit- 
ing the  ancient  empire  of  Dulness  with  astonishment  and  unknown 
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were  generally  adopted;  and  their  assertors  found  to  be 
no  School,  or  new  heretical  Sect,  but  the  ancient  primitive 
Catholic  Communion,  of  which  all  sects  that  had  any  liv- 
ing light  in  them  were  but  members  and  subordinate 
modes.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  sacred  article  of  this  creed 
to  preach  and  practise  universal  tolerance.  Every  litera- 
ture of  the  world  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Germans; 
and  to  every  literature  they  have  studied  to  give  due 
honour.  Shakespeare  and  Homer,  no  doubt,  occupy  alone 
the  loftiest  station  in  the  poetical  Olympus;  but  there  is 
space  in  it  for  all  true  Singers  out  of  every  age  and  clime. 
Ferdusi  and  the  primeval  Mythologists  of  Hindostan  live 
in  brotherly  union  with  the  Troubadours  and  ancient 
Storytellers  of  the  West.  The  wayward  mystic  gloom  of 
Calderon,  the  lurid  fire  of  Dante,  the  auroral  light  of 
Tasso,  the  clear  icy  glitter  of  Racine,  all  are  acknowledged 
and  reverenced;  nay  in  the  celestial  forecourt  an  abode 
has  been  appointed  for  the  Cressets  and  Delilles,  that  no 
spark  of  inspiration,  no  tone  of  mental  music,  might  re- 
main unrecognised.  The  Germans  study  foreign  nations 
in  a  spirit  which  deserves  to  be  oftener  imitated.  It  is 
their  honest  endeavour  to  understand  each,  with  its  own 
peculiarities,  in  its  own  special  manner  of  existing;  not 
that  they  may  praise  it,  or  censure  it,  or  attempt  to  alter 
it,  but  simply  that  they  may  see  this  manner  of  existing 
as  the  nation  itself  sees  it,  and  so  participate  in  whatever 


pangs.  The  agitation  was  extreme ;  scarcely  since  the  age  of  Luther 
has  there  been  such  stir  and  strife  in  the  intellect  of  Germany ;  indeed, 
scarcely  since  that  age  has  there  been  a  controversy,  if  we  consider 
its  ultimate  bearings  on  the  best  and  noblest  interests  of  mankind,  so 
important  as  this,  which,  for  the  time,  seemed  only  to  turn  on  meta- 
physical subtleties,  and  matters  of  mere  elegance.  Its  farther  applica- 
tions became  apparent  by  degrees. 
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worth  or  beauty  it  has  brought  into  being.  Of  all  litera- 
tures, accordingly,  the  German  has  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  translations;  men  like  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland, 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  have  not  disdained  this  task.  Of  Shake- 
speare there  are  three  entire  versions  admitted  to  be  good ; 
and  we  know  not  how  many  partial,  or  considered  as  bad. 
In  their  criticisms  of  him,  we  ourselves  have  long  ago  ad- 
mitted that  no  such  clear  judgment  or  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  his  merits  had  ever  been  exhibited  by  any  critic 
of  our  own. 

To  attempt  stating  in  separate  aphorisms  the  doctrines 
of  this  new  poetical  system,  would,  in  such  space  as  is 
now  allowed  us,  be  to  insure  them  of  misapprehension. 
The  science  of  Criticism,  as  the  Germans  practise  it,  is  no 
study  of  an  hour;  for  it  springs  from  the  depths  of  thought, 
and  remotely  or  immediately  connects  itself  with  the 
subtlest  problems  of  all  philosophy.  One  characteristic  of 
it  we  may  state,  the  obvious  parent  of  many  others.  Poetic 
beauty,  in  its  pure  essence,  is  not,  by  this  theory,  as  by 
all  our  theories,  from  Hume's  to  Alison's,  derived  from 
anything  external,  or  of  merely  intellectual  origin;  not 
from  association,  or  any  reflex  or  reminiscence  of  mere 
sensations;  nor  from  natural  love,  either  of  imitation,  of 
similarity  in  dissimilarity,  of  excitement  by  contrast,  or  of 
seeing  difficulties  overcome.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed 
as  underived;  not  borrowing  its  existence  from  such 
sources,  but  as  lending  to  most  of  these  their  significance 
and  principal  charm  for  the  mind.  It  dwells  and  is  born 
in  the  inmost  Spirit  of  Man,  united  to  all  love  of  Virtue, 
to  all  true  belief  in  God;  or  rather,  it  is  one  with  this 
love  and  this  belief,  another  phase  of  the  same  highest 
principle  in  the  mysterious  infinitude  of  the  human  Soul. 
To  apprehend  this  beauty  of  poetry,  in  its  full  and  purest 
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brightness,  is  not  easy,  but  difficult;  thousands  on  thou- 
sands eagerly  read  poems,  and  attain  not  the  smallest 
taste  of  it;  yet  to  all  uncorrupted  hearts,  some  effulgences 
of  this  heavenly  glory  are  here  and  there  revealed;  and 
to  apprehend  it'  clearly  and  wholly,  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain a  sense  and  heart  that  sees  and  worships  it,  is  the 
last  perfection  of  all  humane  culture.  With  mere  readers 
for  amusement,  therefore,  this  Criticism  has,  and  can  have, 
nothing  to  do;  these  find  their  amusement,  in  less  or 
greater  measure,  and  the  nature  of  Poetry  remains  for- 
ever hidden  from  them  in  deepest  concealment.  On  all 
hands,  there  is  no  truce  given  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  poet  is  to  please.  Sensation,  even 
of  the  finest  and  most  rapturous  sort,  is  not  the  end,  but 
the  means.  Art  is  to  be  loved,  not  because  of  its  effects, 
but  because  of  itself;  not  because  it  is  useful  for  spiritual 
pleasure,  or  even  for  moral  culture,  but  because  it  is  Art, 
and  the  highest  in  man,  and  the  soul  of  all  Beauty.  To 
inquire  after  its  utility,  would  be  like  inquiring  after  the 
utility  of  a  God,  or,  what  to  the  Germans  would  sound 
stranger  than  it  does  to  us,  the  utility  of  Virtue  and 
Religion. — On  these  particulars,  the  authenticity  of  which 
we  might  verify,  not  so  much  by  citation  of  individual 
passages,  as  by  reference  to  the  scope  and  spirit  of  whole 
treatises,  we  must  for  the  present  leave  our  readers  to 
their  own  reflections.  Might  we  advise  them,  it  would  be 
to  inquire  farther,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  the  matter  with 
their  own  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  that  all  this  must  tend,  among  the  Germans, 
to  raise  the  general  standard  of  Art,  and  of  what  an  Ar- 
tist ought  to  be  in  his  own  esteem  and  that  of  others,  will 
be  readily  inferred.  The  character  of  a  Poet  does,  ac- 
cordingly, stand  higher  with  the  Germans  than  with  most 
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nations.  That  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  as  a  man;  of  zeal 
and  honest  diligence  in  his  art,  and  of  true  manly  feeling 
towards  all  men,  is  of  course  presupposed.  Of  persons 
that  are  not  so,  but  employ  their  gift,  in  rhyme  or  other- 
wise, for  brutish  or  malignant  purposes,  it  is  understood 
that  such  lie  without  the  limits  of  Criticism,  being  sub- 
jects not  for  the  judge  of  Art,  but  for  the  judge  of  Police. 
But  even  with  regard  to  the  fair  tradesman,  who  offers 
his  talent  in  open  market,  to  do  work  of  a  harmless  and 
acceptable  sort  for  hire, — with  regard  to  this  person  also, 
their  opinion  is  very  low.  The  "Bread-artist,"  as  they 
call  him,  can  gain  no  reverence  for  himself  from  these 
men.  "Unhappy  mortal,"  says  the  mild  but  lofty-minded 
Schiller,  "Unhappy  mortal,  that,  with  Science  and  Art, 
the  noblest  of  all  instruments,  effectest  and  attemptest 
nothing  more  than  the  day-drudge  with  the  meanest;  that, 
in  the  domain  of  perfect  Freedom,  bearest  about  in  thee 
the  spirit  of  a  Slave!"  Nay,  to  the  genuine  Poet  they 
deny  even  the  privilege  of  regarding  what  so  many  cherish, 
under  the  title  of  their  "fame,"  as  the  best  and  highest 
of  all.     Hear  Schiller  again: 

"The  Artist,  it  is  true,  is  the  son  of  his  age;  but  pity  for  him  if 
he  is  its  pupil,  or  even  its  favourite!  Let  some  beneficent  divinity 
snatch  him,  when  a  suckling,  from  the  breast  of  his  mother,  and  nurse 
him  with  the  milk  of  a  better  time,  that  he  may  ripen  to  his  lull 
stature  beneath  a  distant  Grecian  sky.  And  having  grown  to  man- 
hood, let  him  return,  a  foreign  shape,  into  his  century;  not,  however, 
to  delight  it  by  his  presence,  but  dreadful,  like  the  Son  of  Agamem- 
non, to  purify  it.  The  matter  of  his  works  he  will  take  from  the 
present,  but  their  form  he  will  derive  from  a  nobler  time;  nay  from 
beyond  all  time,  from  the  absolute  unchanging  unity  of  his  own  nature. 
Here,  from  the  pure  aether  of  his  spiritual  essence,  flows  down  the 
Fountain  of  Beauty,  uncontaminated  by  the  pollutions  of  ages  and 
generations,  which  roll  to  and  fro  in  their  turbid  vortex  far  beneath 
it.     His  matter  Caprice  can  dishonour,  as  she  has  ennobled  it;  but 
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the  chaste  form  is  withdrawn  from  her  mutations.  The  Roman  of 
the  first  century  had  long  bent  the  knee  before  his  Caesars,  when  ihe 
statues  of  Rome  were  still  standing  erect;  the  temples  continued  holy 
to  the  eye,  when  their  gods  had  long  been  a  laughing-stock ;  and  the 
abominations  of  a  Nero  and  a  Commodus  were  silently  rebuked  by 
the  style  of  the  edifice,  which  lent  them  its  concealment.  Man  has 
lost  his  dignity,  but  Art  has  saved  it,  and  preserved  it  for  him  in  ex- 
pressive marbles.  Truth  still  lives  in  fiction,  and  from  the  copy  the 
original  will  be  restored. 

"But  how  is  the  Artist  to  guard  himself  from  the  corruptions  of 
his  time,  which  on  every  side  assail  him?  By  despising  its  decisions. 
Let  him  look  upwards  to  his  dignity  and  the  law,  not  downwards  to 
his  happiness  and  his  wants.  Free  alike  from  the  vain  activity  that 
longs  to  impress  its  traces  on  the  fleeting  instant,  and  from  the  querul- 
ous spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  measures  by  the  scale  of  perfection  the 
meagre  product  of  reality,  let  him  leave  to  mere  Understanding,  which 
is  here  at  home,  the  province  of  the  actual ;  while  he  strives,  by  unit- 
ing the  possible  with  the  necessary,  to  produce  the  ideal.  This  let 
him  imprint  and  express  in  fiction  and  truth;  imprint  it  in  the  sport 
of  his  imagination  and  the  earnest  of  his  actions;  imprint  it  in  all 
sensible  and  spiritual  forms,  and  cast  it  silently  into  everlasting  time."  * 

Still  higher  are  Fichte's  notions  on  this  subject;  or 
rather,  expressed  in  higher  terms,  for  the  central  principle 
is  the  same  both  in  the  philosopher  and  the  poet.  Accord- 
ing to  Fichte,  there  is  a  "Divine  Idea"  pervading  the 
visible  Universe;  which  visible  Universe  is  indeed  but  its 
symbol  and  sensible  manifestation,  having  in  itself  no 
meaning,  or  even  true  existence  independent  of  it.  To 
the  mass  of  men  this  Divine  Idea  of  the  world  lies  hidden: 
yet  to  discern  it,  to  seize  it,  and  live  wholly  in  it,  is  the 
condition  of  all  genuine  virtue,  knowledge,  freedom;  and 
the  end,  therefore,  of  all  spiritual  effort  in  every  age. 
Literary  Men  are  the  appointed  interpreters  of  this  Divine 
Idea;  a  perpetual  priesthood,  we  might  say,  standing  forth, 

*  Vber  die  JEsthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen,  —  On  the 
/Esthetic  Education  of  Man. 
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generation  after  generation,  as  the  dispensers  and  living 
types  of  God's  everlasting  wisdom,  to  show  it  in  their 
writings  and  actions,  in  such  particular  form  as  their  own 
particular  times  require  it  in.  For  each  age,  by  the  law 
of  its  nature,  is  different  from  every  other  age,  and  de- 
mands a  different  representation  of  the  Divine  Idea,  the 
essence  of  which  is  the  same  in  all;  so  that  the  literary 
man  of  one  century  is  only  by  mediation  and  reinterpreta- 
tion  applicable  to  the  wants  of  another.  But  in  every 
century,  every  man  who  labours,  be  it  in  what  province 
he  may,  to  teach  others,  must  first  have  possessed  him- 
self of  the  Divine  Idea,  or,  at  least,  be  with  his  whole 
heart  and  his  whole  soul  striving  after  it.  If,  without 
possessing  it  or  striving  after  it,  he  abide  diligently  by 
some  material  practical  department  of  knowledge,  he  may 
indeed  still  be  (says  Fichte,  in  his  rugged  way)  a  "useful 
hodman;"  but  should  he  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Whole, 
and  to  become  an  architect,  he  is,  in  strictness  of  language, 
"Nothing;" — "he  is  an  ambiguous  mongrel  between  the 
possessor  of  the  Idea,  and  the  man  who  feels  himself 
solidly  supported  and  carried  on  by  the  common  Reality 
of  things:  in  his  fruitless  endeavour  after  the  Idea,  he  has 
neglected  to  acquire  the  craft  of  taking  part  in  this 
Reality;  and  so  hovers  between  two  worlds,  without  per- 
taining to  either."     Elsewhere  he  adds: 

"There  is  still,  from  another  point  of  view,  another  division  in 
our  notion  of  the  Literary  Man,  and  one  to  us  of  immediate  applica- 
tion. Namely,  either  the  Literary  Man  has  already  laid  hold  of  the 
whole  Divine  Idea,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  comprehended  by  man,  or 
perhaps  of  a  special  portion  of  this  its  comprehensible  part, — which 
truly  is  not  possible  without  at  least  a  clear  oversight  of  the  whole; 
— he  has  already  laid  hold  of  it,  penetrated,  and  made  it  entirely  clear 
to  himself,  so  that  it  has  become  a  possession  recallable  at  all  times 
in   the  same  shape  to  his  view,   and  a  component  part  of  his  per- 
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sonality:  in  that  case  he  is  a  completed  and  equipt  Literary  Man,  a 
man  who  has  studied.  Or  else,  he  is  still  struggling  and  striving  to 
make  the  Idea  in  general,  or  that  particular  portion  and  point  of  it, 
from  which  onwards  he  for  his  part  means  to  penetrate  the  whole, 
entirely  dear  to  himself;  detached  sparkles  of  light  already  spring 
forth  on  him  from  all  sides,  and  disclose  a  higher  world  before  him; 
but  they  do  not  yet  unite  themselves  into  an  indivisible  whole;  they 
vanish  from  his  view  as  capriciously  as  they  came;  he  cannot  yet 
bring  them  under  obedience  to  his  freedom:  in  that  case  he  is  a  pro- 
gressing and  self-unfolding  literary  man,  a  Student.  That  it  be  actually 
the  Idea,  which  is  possessed  or  striven  after,  is  common  to  both. 
Should  the  striving  aim  merely  at  the  outward  form,  and  the  letter  of 
learned  culture,  there  is  then  produced,  when  the  circle  is  gone  round, 
the  completed,  when  it  is  not  yet  gone  round,  the  progressing, 
Bungler  \Stiimper).  The  latter  is  more  tolerable  than  the  former; 
for  there  is  still  room  to  hope  that,  in  continuing  his  travel,  he  may 
at  some  future  point  be  seized  by  the  Idea;  but  of  the  first  all  hope 
is  over."* 

From  this  bold  and  lofty  principle  the  duties  of  the 
Literary  Man  are  deduced  with  scientific  precision;  and 
stated,  in  all  their  sacredness  and  grandeur,  with  an 
austere  brevity  more  impressive  than  any  rhetoric.  Fichte's 
metaphysical  theory  may  be  called  in  question,  and  readily 
enough  misapprehended;  but  the  sublime  stoicism  of  his 
sentiments  will  find  some  response  in  many  a  heart  We 
must  add  the  conclusion  of  his  first  Discourse,  as  a  farther 
illustration  of  his  manner: 

"In  disquisitions  of  the  sort  like  ours  of  to-day,  which  all  the 
rest  too  must  resemble,  the  generality  are  wont  to  censure:  First, 
their  severity;  very  often  on  the  goodnalured  supposition  that  the 
speaker  is  not  aware  how  much  his  rigour  must  displease  us ;  that  we 
have  but  frankly  to  let  him  know  this,  and  then  doubtless  he  will 
reconsider  himself,  and  soften  his  statements.  Thus,  we  said  above 
that  a  man  who,  after  literary  culture,  had  not  arrived  at  knowledge 


*   Cher  das  Wesen  des  Gelehrten  (On  the  Nature  of  the  Literary 
Man);  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Erlangen  in  1805. 
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of  the  Divine  Idea,  or  did  not  strive  towards  it,  was  in  strict  speech 
Nothing;  and  farther  down,  we  said  that  he  was  a  Bungler.  This  is 
in  the  style  of  those  unmerciful  expressions  by  which  philosophers 
give  such  offence. — Now,  looking  away  from  the  present  case,  that 
we  may  front  die  maxim  in  its  general  shape,  I  remind  you  that  this 
species  of  character,  without  decisive  force  to  renounce  all  respect  for 
Truth,  seeks  merely  to  bargain  and  cheapen  something  out  of  her, 
whereby  he  himself  on  easier  terms  may  attain  to  some  consideration. 
But  Truth,  which  once  for  all  is  as  she  is,  and  cannot  alter  aught  of 
her  nature,  goes  on  her  way;  and  there  remains  for  her,  in  regard  to 
those  who  desire  her  not  simply  because  she  is  true,  nothing  else  but 
to  leave  them  standing  as  if  they  had  never  addressed  her. 

"Then  farther,  discourses  of  this  sort  are  wont  to  be  censured 
as  unintelligible.  Thus  I  figure  to  myself, — nowise  you,  Gentlemen, 
but  some  completed  Literary  Man  of  the  second  species,  whose  eye 
the  disquisition  here  entered  upon  chanced  to  meet,  as  coming  for- 
ward, doubUng  this  way  and  that,  and  at  last  reflecdvely  exclaiming: 
'The  Idea,  the  Divine  Idea,  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appear- 
ance: what,  pray,  may  this  mean?'  Of  such  a  questioner  1  would 
inquire  in  turn:  'What,  pray,  may  this  question  mean?' — Investigate 
it  strictly,  it  means  in  most  cases  nothing  more  than:  'Under  what 
other  names,  and  in  what  other  formulas,  do  I  already  know  this 
same  thing,  which  thou  expressest  by  so  strange  and  to  me  so  un- 
known a  symbol?'  And  to  this  again  in  most  cases  the  only  suitable 
reply  were:  'Thou  knowest  this  thing  not  at  all,  neither  under  this 
nor  under  any  other  name;  and  wouldst  thou  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  it,  thou  must  even  now  begin  at  the  beginning  to  make  study 
thereof; — and  then,  most  fitly,  under  that  name  by  which  it  is  here 
first  presented  to  thee!'" 

With  such  a  notion  of  the  Artist,  it  were  a  strange 
inconsistency  did  Criticism  show  itself  unscientific  or  lax 
in  estimating  the  product  of  his  Art.  For  light  on  this 
point,  we  might  refer  to  the  writings  of  almost  any  in- 
dividual among  the  German  critics:  take,  for  instance,  the 
Charakteristiken  of  the  two  Schlegels,  a  work  too  of  their 
younger  years;  and  say  whether  in  depth,  clearness,  minute 
and  patient  fidelity,  these  Characters  have  often  been  sur- 
passed, or  the  import  and  poetic  worth  of  so  many  poets 
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and  poems  more  vividly  and  accurately  brought  to  view. 
As  an  instance  of  a  much  higher  kind,  we  might  refer  to 
Goethe's  criticism  of  Hamlet  in  his  Wilhelm  Meister.  This 
truly  is  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  criticism:  for  it 
is  in  some  sort  also  a  creative  art;  aiming,  at  least,  to  re- 
produce under  a  different  shape  the  existing  product  of 
the  poet;  painting  to  the  intellect  what  already  lay  painted 
to  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  Nor  is  it  over  poetry 
alone  that  Criticism  watches  with  such  loving  strictness: 
the  mimic,  the  pictorial,  the  musical  arts,  all  modes  of 
representing  or  addressing  the  highest  nature  of  man  are 
acknowledged  as  younger  sisters  of  Poetry,  and  fostered 
with  like  care.  Winkelmann's  History  of  Plastic  Art  is 
known  by  repute  to  all  readers:  and  of  those  who  know 
it  by  inspection,  many  may  have  wondered  why  such  a 
work  has  not  been  added  to  our  own  literature,  to  in- 
struct our  own  sculptors  and  painters.  On  this  subject 
of  the  plastic  arts,  we  cannot  withhold  the  following  little 
sketch  of  Goethe's,  as  a  specimen  of  pictorial  criticism  in 
what  we  consider  a  superior  style.  It  is  of  an  imaginary 
Landscape-painter,  and  his  views  of  Swiss  scenery;  it  will 
bear  to  be  studied  minutely,  for  there  is  no  word  without 
its  meaning: 

"He  succeeds  in  representing  the  cheerful  repose  of  lake  pros- 
pects, where  houses  in  friendly  approximation,  imaging  themselves  in 
the  clear  wave,  seem  as  if  bathing  in  its  depths;  shores  encircled  with 
green  hills,  behind  which  rise  forest  mountains,  and  icy  peaks  of 
glaciers.  The  tone  of  colouring  in  such  scenes  is  gay,  mirthfully 
clear;  the  distances  as  if  overflowed  with  softening  vapour,  which 
from  watered  hollows  and  river-valleys  mounts  up  greyer  and  mistier, 
and  indicates  their  windings.  No  less  is  the  master's  art  to  be  praised 
in  views  from  valleys  lying  nearer  the  high  Alpine  ranges,  where  de- 
clivities slope  down,  luxuriantly  overgrown,  and  fresh  streams  roll 
rapidly  along  by  the  foot  of  rocks. 

"With  exquisite  skill,  in  the  deep  shady  trees  of  the  foreground, 
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he  gives  the  distinctive  character  of  the  several  species;  satisfying  us 
in  the  form  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  structure  of  the  branches,  and  the 
details  of  the  leaves;  no  less  so,  in  the  fresh  green  with  its  manifold 
shadings,  where  soft  airs  appear  as  if  fanning  us  with  benignant  breath, 
and  the  lights  as  if  diereby  put  in  motion. 

"In  the  middle-ground,  his  lively  green  tone  grows  fainter  by 
degrees;  and  at  last,  on  the  more  distant  mountain-tops,  passing  into 
weak  violet,  weds  itself  with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  But  our  artist  is 
above  all  happy  in  his  paintings  of  high  Alpine  regions;  in  seizing 
the  simple  greatness  and  stillness  of  their  character ;  the  wide  pastures 
on  the  slopes,  where  dark  solitary  firs  stand  forth  from  the  grassy 
carpet;  and  from  high  cliifs  foaming  brooks  rush  down.  Whether 
he  relieve  his  pasturages  with  grazing  cattle,  or  the  narrow  winding 
rocky  path  with  mules  and  laden  pack-horses,  he  paints  all  with  equal 
truth  and  richness;  still  introduced  in  the  proper  place,  and  not  in 
too  great  copiousness,  they  decorate  and  enliven  these  scenes,  without 
interrupting,  without  lessening  their  peaceful  solitude.  The  execution 
testifies  a  master's  hand;  easy,  with  a  few  sure  strokes,  and  yet  com- 
plete. In  his  later  pieces,  he  employed  glittering  English  permanent- 
colours  on  paper:  these  pictures,  accordingly,  are  of  preeminently 
blooming  tone;  cheerful,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  strong  and  full. 

"His  views  of  deep  mountain-chasms,  where,  round  and  round, 
nothing  fronts  us  but  dead  rock,  where,  in  the  abyss,  overspanned  by 
its  bold  arch,  the  wild  stream  rages,  are,  indeed,  of  less  attraction  than 
the  former:  yet  their  truth  excites  us;  we  admire  the  great  effect  of 
the  whole,  produced,  at  so  little  cost,  by  a  few  expressive  strokes, 
and  masses  of  local  colours. 

"  With  no  less  accuracy  of  character  can  he  represent  the  regions 
of  the  topmost  Alpine  ranges,  where  neither  tree  nor  shrub  any  more 
appears;  but  only,  amid  the  rocky  teeth  and  snow-summits,  a  few 
sunny  spots  clothe  themselves  with  the  soft  sward.  Beautiful,  and 
balmy  and  inviting  as  he  colours  these  spots,  he  has  here  wisely  for- 
borne to  introduce  grazing  herds;  for  these  regions  give  food  only  to 
the  chamois,  and  perilous  employment  to  the  wild-hay-men."* 


The  poor  wild-hay-man  of  the  Rigiberg, 

Whose  trade  is,  on  the  brow  of  the  abyss, 

To  mow  the  common  grass  from  nooks  and  shelves 

To  which  the  cattle  dare  not  climb. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
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We  have  extracted  this  passage  from  Wilkeim  Meisters 
Wander jahre,  Goethe's  last  Novel.  The  perusal  of  his 
whole  Works  would  show,  among  many  other  more  im- 
portant facts,  that  Criticism  also  is  a  science  of  which  he 
is  master;  that  if  ever  any  man  had  studied  Art  in  all  its 
branches  and  bearings,  from  its  origin  in  the  depths  of 
the  creative  spirit,  to  its  minutest  finish  on  the  canvas  of 
the  painter,  on  the  lips  of  the  poet,  or  under  the  finger 
of  the  musician,  he  was  that  man.  A  nation  which  ap- 
preciates such  studies,  nay  requires  and  rewards  them, 
cannot,  wherever  its  defects  may  lie,  be  defective  in  judg- 
ment of  the  Arts. 

But  a  weightier  question  still  remains.  What  has  been 
the  fruit  of  this  its  high  and  just  judgment  on  these 
matters?  What  has  criticism  profited  it,  to  the  bringing 
forth  of  good  works?  How  do  its  poems  and  its  poets 
correspond  with  so  lofty  a  standard?  We  answer,  that  on 
this  point  also,  Germany  may  rather  court  investigation 
than  fear  it.  There  are  poets  in  that  country  who  belong 
td  a  nobler  class  than  most  nations  have  to  show  in  these 
days;  a  class  entirely  unknown  to  some  nations;  and,  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  rare  in  all.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  we  see  in  certain  of  the  best  German  poets, 
and  those  too  of  our  own  time,  something  which  associates 
them,  remotely  or  nearly  we  say  not,  but  which  does 
associate  them  with  the  Masters  of  Art,  the  Saints  of 
Poetry,  long  since  departed,  and,  as  we  thought,  without 
successors,  from  the  earth,  but  canonised  in  the  hearts  of 
all  generations,  and  yet  living  to  all  by  the  memory  of 
what  they  did  and  were.  Glances  we  do  seem  to  find 
of  that  ethereal  glory  which  looks  on  us  in  its  full  bright- 
ness from  the  Transfiguration  of  Raffaelle,  from  the  Tempest 
of  Shakespeare;  and,  in  broken  but  purest  and  still  heart- 
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piercing  beams,  struggling  through  the  gloom  of  long  ages, 
from  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  the  weather-worn 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  This  is  that  heavenly  spirit 
which,  best  seen  in  the  aerial  embodiment  of  poetry,  but 
spreading  likewise  over  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  an 
age,  has  given  us  Surreys,  Sydneys,  Raleighs  in  court  and 
camp,  Cecils  in  policy,  Hookers  in  divinity,  Bacons  in 
philosophy,  and  Shakespeares  and  Spensers  in  song.  All 
hearts  that  know  this,  know  it  to  be  the  highest;  and 
that,  in  poetry  or  elsewhere,  it  alone  is  true  and  im- 
perishable. In  affirming  that  any  vestige,  however  feeble, 
of  this  divine  spirit,  is  discernible  in  German  poetry,  we 
are  aware  that  we  place  it  above  the  existing  poetry  of 
any  other  nation. 

To  prove  this  bold  assertion,  logical  arguments  were 
at  all  times  unavailing;  and,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  case,  more  than  usually  so.  Neither  will  any  ex- 
tract or  specimen  help  us;  for  it  is  not  in  parts,  but  in 
whole  poems,  that  the  spirit  of  a  true  poet  is  to  be  seen. 
We  can,  therefore,  only  name  such  men  as  Tieck,  Richter, 
Herder,  Schiller,  and,  above  all,  Goethe;  and  ask  any 
reader  who  has  learned  to  admire  wisely  our  own  litera- 
ture of  Queen  Elizabeth's  age,  to  peruse  these  writers 
also;  to  study  them  till  he  feels  that  he  has  understood 
them,  and  justly  estimated  both  their  light  and  darkness; 
and  then  to  pronounce  whether  it  is  not,  in  some  degree, 
as  we  have  said.  Are  there  not  tones  here  of  that  old 
melody?  Are  there  not  glimpses  of  that  serene  soul,  that 
calm  harmonious  strength,  that  smiling  earnestness,  that 
Love  and  Faith  and  Humanity  of  nature?  Do  these 
foreign  contemporaries  of  ours  still  exhibit,  in  their  char- 
acters as  men,  something  of  that  sterling  nobleness,  that 
union   of   majesty   with   meekness,    which   we   must  ever 
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venerate  in  those  our  spiritual  fathers?  And  do  their 
works,  in  the  new  form  of  this  century,  show  forth  that 
old  nobleness,  not  consistent  only,  with  the  science,  the 
precision,  the  scepticism  of  these  days,  but  wedded  to 
them,  incorporated  with  them,  and  shining  through  them 
like  their  life  and  soul?  Might  it  in  truth  almost  seem  to 
us,  in  reading  the  prose  of  Goethe,  as  if  we  were  reading 
that  of  Milton;  and  of  Milton  writing  with  the  culture  of 
this  time;  combining  French  clearness  with  old  English 
depth?  And  of  his  poetry  may  it  indeed  be  said  that  it 
is  poetry,  and  yet  the  poetry  of  our  own  generation;  an 
ideal  world,  and  yet  the  world  we  even  now  live  in? — 
These  questions  we  must  leave  candid  and  studious  in- 
quirers to  answer  for  themselves;  premising  only  that  the 
secret  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  surface;  that  the  first 
reply  is  likely  to  be  in  the  negative,  but  with  inquirers  of 
this  sort  by  no  means  likely  to  be  the  final  one. 

To  ourselves,  we  confess,  it  has  long  so  appeared. 
The  poetry  of  Goethe,  for  instance,  we  reckon  to  be 
Poetry,  sometimes  in  the  very  highest  sense  of  that  word; 
yet  it  is  no  reminiscence,  but  something  actually  present 
and  before  us;  no  looking  back  into  an  antique  Fairyland, 
divided  by  impassable  abysses  from  the  real  world  as  it 
lies  about  us  and  within  us;  but  a  looking  round  upon 
that  real  world  itself,  now  rendered  holier  to  our  eyes,  and 
once  more  become  a  solemn  temple,  where  the  spirit  of 
Beauty  still  dwells,  and  is  still,  under  new  emblems,  to  be 
worshipped  as  of  old.  With  Goethe,  the  mythologies  of 
bygone  days  pass  only  for  what  they  are:  we  have  no 
witchcraft  or  magic  in  the  common  acceptation;  and  spirits 
no  longer  bring  with  them  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from 
hell;  for  Pandemonium  and  the  steadfast  Empyrean  have 
faded  away,  since  the  opinions  which  they  symbolised  no 
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longer  are.  Neither  does  he  bring  his  heroes  from  remote 
Oriental  climates,  or  periods  of  Chivalry,  or  any  section 
either  of  Atlantis  or  the  Age  of  Gold;  feeling  that  the  re- 
flex of  these  things  is  cold  and  faint,  and  only  hangs  like 
a  cloud-picture  in  the  distance,  beautiful  but  delusive,  and 
which  even  the  simplest  know  to  be  a  delusion.  The  end 
of  Poetry  is  higher:  she  must  dwell  in  Reality,  and  be- 
come manifest  to  men  in  the  forms  among  which  they 
live  and  move.  And  this  is  what  we  prize  in  Goethe, 
and  more  or  less  in  Schiller  and  the  rest;  all  of  whom, 
each  in  his  own  way,  are  writers  of  a  similar  aim.  The 
coldest  sceptic,  the  most  callous  worldling,  sees  not  the 
actual  aspects  of  life  more  sharply  than  they  are  here 
delineated:  the  Nineteenth  Century  stands  before  us,  in 
all  its  contradiction  and  perplexity;  barren,  mean  and 
baleful,  as  we  have  all  known  it;  yet  here  no  longer  mean 
or  barren,  but  enamelled  into  beauty  in  the  poet's  spirit; 
for  its  secret  significance  is  laid  open,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
the  life-giving  fire  that  slumbers  in  it  is  called  forth,  and 
flowers  and  foliage,  as  of  old,  are  springing  on  its  bleakest 
wildernesses,  and  overmantling  its  sternest  cliffs.  For  these 
men  have  not  only  the  clear  eye,  but  the  loving  heart. 
They  have  penetrated  into  the  mystery  of  Nature;  after 
long  trial  they  have  been  initiated;  and  to  unwearied  en- 
deavour, Art  has  at  last  yielded  her  secret;  and  thus  can 
the  Spirit  of  our  Age,  embodied  in  fair  imaginations,  look 
forth  on  us,  earnest  and  full  of  meaning,  from  their  works. 
As  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  of  good  poets, 
they  are  wise  and  good  men:  much  they  have  seen  and 
suffered,  and  they  have  conquered  all  this,  and  made  it 
all  their  own;  they  have  known  life  in  its  heights  and 
depths,  and  mastered  it  in  both,  and  can  teach  others 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  lead  it  rightly.     Their  minds  are 
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as  a  mirror  to  us,  where  the  perplexed  image  of  our  own 
being  is  reflected  back  in  soft  and  clear  interpretation. 
Here  mirth  and  gravity  are  blended  together;  wit  rests  on 
deep  devout  wisdom,  as  the  green-sward  with  its  flowers 
must  rest  on  the  rock,  whose  foundations  reach  downward 
to  the  centre.  In  a  word,  they  are  believers;  but  their 
faith  is  no  sallow  plant  of  darkness;  it  is  green  and 
flowery,  for  it  grows  in  the  sunlight.  And  this  faith  is 
the  doctrine  they  have  to  teach  us,  the  sense  which,  under 
every  noble  and  graceful  form,  it  is  their  endeavour  to  set 
forth: 

"As  all  Nature's  thousand  changes 

But  one  changeless  God  proclaim, 

So  in  Art's  wide  kingdoms  ranges 

One  sole  meaning,  still  the  same: 

This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 

Which  from  Beauty  takes  its  dress, 

And,  serene  through  time  and  season, 

Stands  for  aye  in  loveliness." 

Such  indeed  is  the  end  of  Poetry  at  all  times;  yet  in  no 
recent  literature  known  to  us,  except  the  German,  has  it 
been  so  far  attained;  nay,  perhaps,  so  much  as  consciously 
and  steadfastly  attempted. 

The  reader  feels  that  if  this  our  opinion  be  in  any 
measure  true,  it  is  a  truth  of  no  ordinary  moment.  It 
concerns  not  this  writer  or  that;  but  it  opens  to  us  new 
views  on  the  fortune  of  spiritual  culture  with  ourselves  and 
all  nations.  Have  we  not  heard  gifted  men  complaining 
that  Poetry  had  passed  away  without  return;  that  creative 
imagination  consorted  not  with  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
that  in  the  cold  light  of  science  there  was  no  longer  room 
for  faith  in  things  unseen?  The  old  simplicity  of  heart 
was  gone;  earnest  emotions  must  no  longer  be  expressed 
in   earnest  symbols;  beauty  must  recede  into  elegance, 
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devoutness  of  character  be  replaced  by  clearness  of 
thought,  and  grave  wisdom  by  shrewdness  and  persiflage. 
Such  things  we  have  heard,  but  hesitated  to  believe  them. 
If  the  poetry  of  the  Germans,  and  this  not  by  theory  but 
by  example,  have  proved,  or  even  begun  to  prove,  the 
contrary,  it  will  deserve  far  higher  encomiums  than  any 
we  have  passed  upon  it. 

In  fact,  the  past  and  present  aspect  of  German  litera- 
ture illustrates  the  literature  of  England  in  more  than  one 
way.  Its  history  keeps  pace  with  that  of  ours;  for  so 
closely  are  all  European  communities  connected,  that  the 
phases  of  mind  in  any  one  country,  so  far  as  these  re- 
present its  general  circumstances  and  intellectual  position, 
are  but  modified  repetitions  of  its  phases  in  every  other. 
We  hinted  above  that  the  Saxon  School  corresponded  with 
what  might  be  called  the  Scotch:  Cramer  was  not  unlike 
our  Blair;  Von  Cronegk  might  be  compared  with  Michael 
Bruce;  and  Rabener  and  Gellert  with  Beattie  and  Logan. 
To  this  mild  and  cultivated  period,  there  succeeded,  as 
with  us,  a  partial  abandonment  of  poetry,  in  favour  of 
political  and  philosophical  Illumination.  Then  was  the 
time  when  hot  war  was  declared  against  Prejudice  of  all 
sorts;  Utility  was  set  up  for  the  universal  measure  of 
mental  as  well  as  material  value;  poetry,  except  of  an 
economical  and  preceptorial  character,  was  found  to  be 
the  product  of  a  rude  age;  and  religious  enthusiasm  was 
but  derangement  in  the  biliary  organs.  Then  did  the 
Prices  and  Condorcets  of  Germany  indulge  in  day-dreams 
of  perfectibility;  a  new  social  order  was  to  bring  back  the 
Saturnian  era  to  the  world;  and  philosophers  sat  on  their 
sunny  Pisgah,  looking  back  over  dark  savage  deserts,  and 
forward  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

This  period  also  passed  away,  with  its  good  and  its 
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evil;  of  which  chiefly  the  latter  seems  to  be  remembered; 
for  we  scarcely  ever  find  the  affair  alluded  to,  except  in 
terms  of  contempt,  by  the  title  Aufkldrerei  (Illumina- 
tionism);  and  its  partisans,  in  subsequent  satirical  con- 
troversies, received  the  nickname  of  Philister  (Philistines), 
which  the  few  scattered  remnants  of  them  still  bear,  both 
in  writing  and  speech.  Poetry  arose  again,  and  in  a  new 
and  singular  shape.  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,  and  the  Robbers,  may  stand  as  patriarchs 
and  representatives  of  three  separate  classes,  which,  com- 
mingled in  various  proportions,  or  separately  co-existing, 
now  with  the  preponderance  of  this,  now  of  that,  occupied 
the  whole  popular  literature  of  Germany  till  near  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  These  were  the  Sentimentalists,  the 
Chivalry-play  writers,  and  other  gorgeous  and  outrageous 
persons;  as  a  whole,  now  pleasantly  denominated  the 
Kraftmanner,  literally,  Power-men.  They  dealt  in  sceptical 
lamentation,  mysterious  enthusiasm,  frenzy  and  suicide: 
they  recurred  with  fondness  to  the  Feudal  Ages,  delineat- 
ing many  a  battlemented  keep,  and  swart  buff-belted  man- 
at-arms;  for  in  reflection,  as  in  action,  they  studied  to  be 
strong,  vehement,  rapidly  effective;  of  battle-tumult,  love- 
madness,  heroism  and  despair,  there  was  no  end.  This 
literary  period  is  called  the  Sturm-  und  Drang-Zeit,  the 
Storm-  and  Stress- Period ;  for  great  indeed  was  the  woe 
and  fury  of  these  Power-men.  Beauty,  to  their  mind, 
seemed  synonymous  with  Strength.  All  passion  was 
poetical,  so  it  were  but  fierce  enough.  Their  head  moral 
virtue  was  pride;  their  beau  ideal  of  manhood  was  some 
transcript  of  Milton's  Devil.  Often  they  inverted  Boling- 
broke's  plan,  and  instead  of  "patronising  Providence,"  did 
directly  the  opposite;  raging  with  extreme  animation  against 
Fate  in  general,  because  it  enthralled  free  virtue;  and  with 
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clenched  hands,  or  sounding  shields,  hurling  defiance  to- 
wards the  vault  of  heaven. 

These  Power- men  are  gone  too;  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, save  the  three  originals  above  named,  their  works 
have  already  followed  them.  The  application  of  all  this 
to  our  own  literature  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  ex- 
position. Have  not  we  also  had  our  Power-men?  And 
will  not,  as  in  Germany,  to  us  likewise  a  milder,  a  clearer, 
and  a  truer  time  come  round?  Our  Byron  was  in  his 
youth  but  what  Schiller  and  Goethe  had  been  in  theirs: 
yet  the  author  of  Werter  wrote  Iphigenie  and  Torquato 
Tasso;  and  he  who  began  with  the  Robbers  ended  with 
Wilhelm  Tell.  With  longer  life,  all  things  were  to  have 
been  hoped  for  from  Byron:  for  he  loved  truth  in  his  in- 
most heart,  and  would  have  discovered  at  last  that  his 
Corsairs  and  Harolds  were  not  true.  It  was  otherwise 
appointed.  But  with  one  man  all  hope  does  not  die.  If 
this  way  is  the  right  one,  we  too  shall  find  it.  The  poetry 
of  Germany,  meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  well 
deserving  to  be  studied,  in  this  as  in  other  points  of  view: 
it  is  distinctly  an  advance  beyond  any  other  known  to  us; 
whether  on  the  right  path  or  not,  may  be  still  uncertain; 
but  a  path  selected  by  Schillers  and  Goethes,  and  vin- 
dicated by  Schlegels  and  Tiecks,  is  surely  worth  serious 
examination.  For  the  rest,  need  we  add  that  it  is  study 
for  self-instruction,  nowise  for  purposes  of  imitation,  that 
we  recommend?  Among  the  deadliest  of  poetical  sins  is 
imitation;  for  if  every  man  must  have  his  own  way  of 
thought,  and  his  own  way  of  expressing  it,  much  more 
every  nation.  But  of  danger  on  that  side,  in  the  country 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  there  seems  little  to  be  feared. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  grand  objection  against 
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German  literature,  its  Mysticism.  In  treating  of  a  subject 
itself  so  vague  and  dim,  it  were  well  if  we  tried,  in  the 
first  place,  to  settle,  with  more  accuracy,  what  each  of 
the  two  contending  parties  really  means  to  say  or  to  con- 
tradict regarding  it.  Mysticism  is  a  word  in  the  mouths 
of  all:  yet,  of  the  hundred,  perhaps  not  one  has  ever 
asked  himself  what  this  opprobrious  epithet  properly 
signified  in  his  mind;  or  where  the  boundary  between  true 
science  and  this  Land  of  Chimeras  was  to  be  laid  down. 
Examined  strictly,  mystical,  in  most  cases,  will  turn  out 
to  be  merely  synonymous  with  not  understood.  Yet  surely 
there  may  be  haste  and  oversight  here;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that,  to  the  understanding  of  anything,  two  con- 
ditions are  equally  required;  intelligibility  in  the  thing 
itself  being  no  whit  more  indispensable  than  intelligence 
in  the  examiner  of  it.  "I  am  bound  to  find  you  in 
reasons,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "but  not  in  brains";  a  speech 
of  the  most  shocking  unpoliteness,  yet  truly  enough  ex- 
pressing the  state  of  the  case. 

It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question,  if  we  re- 
mind our  readers  of  the  following  fact.  In  the  field  of 
human  investigation  there  are  objects  of  two  sorts:  First, 
the  visible,  including  not  only  such  as  are  material,  and 
may  be  seen  by  the  bodily  eye;  but  all  such,  likewise,  as 
may  be  represented  in  a  shape,  before  the  mind's  eye,  or 
in  any  way  pictured  there:  And,  secondly,  the  invisible, 
or  such  as  are  not  only  unseen  by  human  eyes,  but  as 
cannot  be  seen  by  any  eye;  not  objects  of  sense  at  all; 
not  capable,  in  short,  of  being  pictured  or  imaged  in  the 
mind,  or  in  any  way  represented  by  a  shape-  either  without 
the  mind  or  within  it.  If  any  man  shall  here  turn  upon 
us,  and  assert  that  there  are  no  such  invisible  objects; 
that  whatever  cannot  be  so  pictured  or  imagined  (mean- 
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ing  imaged)  is  nothing,  and  the  science  that  relates  to 
it  nothing;  we  shall  regret  the  circumstance.  We  shall 
request  him,  however,  to  consider  seriously  and  deeply 
within  himself,  what  he  means  simply  by  these  two  words, 
God  and  his  own  Soul;  and  whether  he  finds  that  visible 
shape  and  true  existence  are  here  also  one  and  the  same? 
If  he  still  persist  in  denial,  we  have  nothing  for  it,  but  to 
wish  him  good  speed  on  his  own  separate  path  of  in- 
quiry; and  he  and  we  will  agree  to  differ  on  this  subject 
of  mysticism,  as  on  so  many  more  important  ones. 

Now,  whoever  has  a  material  and  visible  object  to 
treat,  be  it  of  Natural  Science,  Political  Philosophy,  or  any 
such  externally  and  sensibly  existing  department,  may  re- 
present it  to  his  own  mind,  and  convey  it  to  the  minds  of 
others,  as  it  were,  by  a  direct  diagram,  more  complex 
indeed  than  a  geometrical  diagram,  but  still  with  the 
same  sort  of  precision;  and,  provided  his  diagram  be 
complete,  and  the  same  both  to  himself  and  his  reader,  he 
may  reason  of  it,  and  discuss  it,  with  the  clearness,  and, 
in  some  sort,  the  certainty  of  geometry  itself.  If  he  do 
not  so  reason  of  it,  this  must  be  for  want  of  comprehension 
to  image  out  the  ivhole  of  it,  or  of  distinctness  to  convey 
the  same  whole  to  his  reader:  the  diagrams  of  the  two  are 
different;  the  conclusions  of  the  one  diverge  from  those  of 
the  other,  and  the  obscurity  here,  provided  the  reader  be 
a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  due  attentiveness,  results 
from  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  In  such  a  case, 
the  latter  is  justly  regarded  as  a  man  of  imperfect  in- 
tellect; he  grasps  more  than  he  can  carry;  he  confuses 
what,  with  ordinary  faculty,  might  be  rendered  clear;  he 
is  not  a  mystic,  but,  what  is  much  worse,  a  dunce. 
Another  matter  it  is,  however,  when  the  object  to  be 
treated  of  belongs  to  the  invisible  and  immaterial  class; 
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cannot  be  pictured  out  even  by  the  writer  himself,  much 
less,  in  ordinary  symbols,  set  before  the  reader.  In  this 
case,  it  is  evident,  the  difficulties  of  comprehension  are 
increased  an  hundred-fold.  Here  it  will  require  long, 
patient  and  skilful  effort,  both  from  the  writer  and  the 
reader,  before  the  two  can  so  much  as  speak  together; 
before  the  former  can  make  known  to  the  latter,  not  how 
the  matter  stands,  but  even  ivhat  the  matter  is,  which 
they  have  to  investigate  in  concert.  He  must  devise  new 
means  of  explanation,  describe  conditions  of  mind  in  which 
this  invisible  idea  arises,  the  false  persuasions  that  eclipse 
it,  the  false  shows  that  may  be  mistaken  for  it,  the  glimpses 
of  it  that  appear  elsewhere;  in  short,  strive,  by  a  thousand 
well-devised  methods,  to  guide  his  reader  up  to  the  per- 
ception of  it;  in  all  which,  moreover,  the  reader  must 
faithfully  and  toilsomely  co-operate  with  him,  if  any  fruit 
is  to  come  of  their  mutual  endeavour.  Should  the  latter 
take  up  his  ground  too  early,  and  affirm  to  himself  that 
now  he  has  seized  what  he  still  has  not  seized;  that  this 
and  nothing  else  is  the  thing  aimed  at  by  his  teacher,  the 
consequences  are  plain  enough:  disunion,  darkness  and 
contradiction  between  the  two;  the  writer  has  written  for 
another  man,  and  this  reader,  after  long  provocation,  quarrels 
with  him  finally,  and  quits  him  as  a  mystic. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  these  limitations,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  there  is  in  the  German  mind  a 
tendency  to  mysticism,  properly  so  called;  as  perhaps 
there  is,  unless  carefully  guarded  against,  in  all  minds 
tempered  like  theirs.  It  is  a  fault;  but  one  hardly  separ- 
able from  the  excellences  we  admire  most  in  them.  A 
simple,  tender  and  devout  nature,  seized  by  some  touch 
of  divine  Truth,  and  of  this  perhaps  under  some  rude 
enough  symbol,   is  rapt  with  it  into  a  whirlwind  of  un- 
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utterable  thoughts;  wild  gleams  of  splendour  dart  to  and 
fro  in  the  eye  of  the  seer,  but  the  vision  will  not  abide 
with  him,  and  yet  he  feels  that  its  light  is  light  from 
heaven,  and  precious  to  him  beyond  all  price.  A  simple 
nature,  a  George  Fox  or  a  Jacob  Bohme,  ignorant  of  all 
the  ways  of  men,  of  the  dialect  in  which  they  speak,  or 
the  forms  by  which  they  think,  is  labouring  with  a  poetic, 
a  religious  idea,  which,  like  all  such  ideas,  must  express 
itself  by  word  and  act,  or  consume  the  heart  it  dwells  in. 
Yet  how  shall  he  speak;  how  shall  he  pour  forth  into 
other  souls  that  of  which  his  own  soul  is  full  even  to 
bursting?  He  cannot  speak  to  us;  he  knows  not  our  state, 
and  cannot  make  known  to  us  his  own.  His  words  are 
an  inexplicable  rhapsody,  a  speech  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Whether  there  is  meaning  in  it  to  the  speaker  himself, 
and  how  much  or  how  true,  we  shall  never  ascertain;  for 
it  is  not  in  the  language  of  men,  but  of  one  man  who  had 
not  learned  the  language  of  men;  and,  with  himself,  the 
key  to  its  full  interpretation  was  lost  from  amongst  us. 
These  are  mystics;  men  who  either  know  not  clearly  their 
own  meaning,  or  at  least  cannot  put  it  forth  in  formulas 
of  thought,  whereby  others,  with  whatever  difficulty,  may 
apprehend  it.  Was  their  meaning  clear  to  themselves, 
gleams  of  it  will  yet  shine  through,  how  ignorantly  and 
unconsciously  soever  it  may  have  been  delivered;  was  it  still 
wavering  and  obscure,  no  science  could  have  delivered  it 
wisely.  In  either  case,  much  more  in  the  last,  they  merit 
and  obtain  the  name  of  mystics.  To  scoffers  they  are  a 
ready  and  cheap  prey;  but  sober  persons  understand  that 
pure  evil  is  as  unknown  in  this  lower  Universe  as  pure 
good;  and  that  even  in  mystics,  of  an  honest  and  deep- 
feeling  heart,  there  may  be  much  to  reverence,  and  of  the 
rest  more  to  pity  than  to  mock. 
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But  it  is  not  to  apologise  for  Bohme,  or  Novalis,  or 
the  school  of  Theosophus  and  Flood,  that  we  have  here 
undertaken.  Neither  is  it  on  such  persons  that  the  charge 
of  mysticism  brought  against  the  Germans  mainly  rests. 
Bohme  is  little  known  among  us;  Novalis,  much  as  he 
deserves  knowing,  not  at  all;  nor  is  it  understood,  that,  in 
their  own  country,  these  men  rank  higher  than  they  do, 
or  might  do,  with  ourselves.  The  chief  mystics  in  Germany, 
it  would  appear,  are  the  Transcendental  Philosophers,  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling!  With  these  is  the  chosen  seat  of 
mysticism,  these  are  its  "tenebrific  constellation,"  from 
which  it  "doth  ray  out  darkness"  over  the  earth.  Among 
a  certain  class  of  thinkers,  does  a  frantic  exaggeration  in 
sentiment,  a  crude  fever-dream  in  opinion,  anywhere  break 
forth,  it  is  directly  labelled  as  Kantism;  and  the  moon- 
struck speculator  is,  for  the  time,  silenced  and  put  to 
shame  by  this  epithet.  For  often,  in  such  circles,  Kant's 
Philosophy  is  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a  wickedness  and 
a  horror;  the  pious  and  peaceful  sage  of  Konigsberg 
passes  for  a  sort  of  Necromancer  and  Black-artist  in  Meta- 
physics; his  doctrine  is  a  region  of  boundless  baleful  gloom, 
too  cunningly  broken  here  and  there  by  splendours  of  un- 
holy fire;  spectres  and  tempting  demons  people  it,  and, 
hovering  over  fathomless  abysses,  hang  gay  and  gorgeous 
air-castles,  into  which  the  hapless  traveller  is  seduced  to 
enter,  and  so  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

If  anything  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  could  sur- 
prise us,  it  might  well  be  this.  Perhaps  among  all  the 
metaphysical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  including 
Hume  and  Hartley  themselves,  there  is  not  one  that  so  ill 
meets  the  conditions  of  a  mystic  as  this  same  Immanuel 
Kant.  A  quiet,  vigilant,  clear-sighted  man,  who  had  be- 
come distinguished  to  the  world  in  mathematics  before  he 
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attempted  philosophy;  who  in  his  writings  generally,  on 
this  and  other  subjects,  is  perhaps  characterised  by  no 
quality  so  much  as  precisely  by  the  distinctness  of  his 
conceptions,  and  the  sequence  and  iron  strictness  with 
which  he  reasons.  To  our  own  minds,  in  the  little  that 
we  know  of  him,  he  has  more  than  once  recalled  Father 
Boscovich  in  Natural  Philosophy;  so  piercing,  yet  so  sure; 
so  concise,  so  still,  so  simple;  with  such  clearness  and 
composure  does  he  mould  the  complicacy  of  his  subject; 
and  so  firm,  sharp  and  definite  are  the  results  he  evolves 
from  it.*  Right  or  wrong  as  his  hypothesis  may  be,  no 
one  that  knows  him  will  suspect  that  he  himself  had  not 
seen  it,  and  seen  over  it;  had  not  meditated  it  with  calm- 
ness and  deep  thought,  and  studied  throughout  to  ex- 
pound it  with  scientific  rigour.  Neither,  as  we  often  hear, 
is  there  any  superhuman  faculty  required  to  follow  him. 
We  venture  to  assure  such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  any 
measure  used  to  metaphysical  study,  that  the  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft  is  by  no  means  the  hardest  task  they  have 
tried.  It  is  true,  there  is  an  unknown  and  forbidding 
terminology  to  be  mastered;  but  is  not  this  the  case  also 
with  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  and  all  other  Sciences 
that  deserve  the  name  of  science?  It  is  true,  a  careless 
or  unprepared  reader  will  find  Kant's  writing  a  riddle,  but 
will  a  reader  of  this  sort  make  much  of  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia,  or  D'Alembert's  Calculus  of  Variations?  He  will 
make  nothing  of  them;  perhaps  less  than  nothing;  for  if 
he  trust  to  his  own  judgment,  he  will  pronounce  them 
madness.     Yet   if  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  is  any  philo- 

*  We  have  heard  that  the  Latin  Translation  of  his  Works  is  un- 
intelligible, the  Translator  himself  not  having  understood  it;  also  that 
Villers  is  no  safe  guide  in  the  study  of  him.  Neither  Villers  nor 
those  Latin  Works  are  known  to  us. 
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sophy  at  all,  Physics  and  Mathematics  must  be  plain  sub- 
jects compared  with  it.  But  these  latter  are  happy,  not 
only  in  the  fixedness  and  simplicity  of  their  methods,  but 
also  in  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  their  claim  to 
that  prior  and  continual  intensity  of  application,  without 
which  all  progress  in  any  science  is  impossible;  though 
more  than  one  may  be  attempted  without  it;  and  blamed, 
because  without  it  they  will  yield  no  result. 

The  truth  is,  German  Philosophy  differs  not  more 
widely  from  ours  in  the  substance  of  its  doctrines  than  in 
its  manner  of  communicating  them.  The  class  of  dis- 
quisitions named  Kamin-Philosophie  (Parlour-fire  Philo- 
sophy) in  Germany,  is  held  in  little  estimation  there.  No 
right  treatise  on  anything,  it  is  believed,  least  of  all  on 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  can  be  profitably  read, 
unless  the  reader  himself  cooperates:  the  blessing  of  half- 
sleep  in  such  cases  is  denied  him;  he  must  be  alert,  and 
strain  every  faculty,  or  it  profits  nothing.  Philosophy, 
with  these  men,  pretends  to  be  a  Science,  nay  the  living 
principle  and  soul  of  all  Sciences,  and  must  be  treated 
and  studied  scientifically,  or  not  studied  and  treated  at 
all.  Its  doctrines  should  be  present  with  every  cultivated 
writer;  its  spirit  should  pervade  every  piece  of  composi- 
tion, how  slight  or  popular  soever:  but  to  treat  itself 
popularly  would  be  a  degradation  and  an  impossibility. 
Philosophy  dwells  aloft  in  the  Temple  of  Science,  the 
divinity  of  its  inmost  shrine;  her  dictates  descend  among 
men,  but  she  herself  descends  not;  whoso  would  behold 
her,  must  climb  with  long  and  laborious  effort;  nay  still 
linger  in  the  forecourt,  till  manifold  trial  have  proved  him 
worthy  of  admission  into  the  interior  solemnities. 

It  is  the  false  notion  prevalent  respecting  the  objects 
aimed  at,  and  the  purposed  manner  of  attaining  them,  in 
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German  Philosophy,  that  causes,  in  great  part,  this  dis- 
appointment of  our  attempts  to  study  it,  and  the  evil  re- 
port which  the  disappointed  naturally  enough  bring  back 
with  them.  Let  the  reader  believe  us,  the  Critical  Philo- 
sophers, whatever  they  may  be,  are  no  mystics,  and  have 
no  fellowship  with  mystics.  What  a  mystic  is,  we  have 
said  above.  But  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  are  men  of 
cool  judgment,  and  determinate  energetic  character;  men 
of  science  and  profound  and  universal  investigation;  no- 
where does  the  world,  in  all  its  bearings,  spiritual  or 
material,  theoretic  or  practical,  lie  pictured  in  clearer  or 
truer  colours  than  in  such  heads  as  these.  We  have 
heard  Kant  estimated  as  a  spiritual  brother  of  Bohme:  as 
justly  might  we  take  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  a  spiritual 
brother  of  Baron  Swedenborg,  and  Laplace's  Mechanism 
of  the  Heavens  for  a  peristyle  to  the  Vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  That  this  is  no  extravagant  comparison,  we 
appeal  to  any  man  acquainted  with  any  single  volume  of 
Kant's  writings.  Neither,  though  Schelling's  system  diners 
still  more  widely  from  ours,  can  we  reckon  Schelling  a 
mystic.  He  is  a  man  evidently  of  deep  insight  into  in- 
dividual things;  speaks  wisely,  and  reasons  with  the  nicest 
accuracy,  on  all  matters  where  we  understand  his  data. 
Fairer  might  it  be  in  us  to  say  that  we  had  not  yet  ap- 
preciated his  truth,  and  therefore  could  not  appreciate  his 
error.  But,  above  all,  the  mysticism  of  Fichte  might 
astonish  us.  The  cold,  colossal,  adamantine  spirit,  stand- 
ing erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Major  among  degenerate 
men;  fit  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have 
discoursed  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  in  the  groves  of  Academe ! 
Our  reader  has  seen  some  words  of  Fichte's:  are  these  like 
words  of  a  mystic?  We  state  Fichte's  character,  as  it  is  known 
and  admitted  by  men  of  all  parties  among  the  Germans, 
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when  we  say  that  so  robust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so  calm, 
so  lofty,  massive  and  immovable,  has  not  mingled  in 
philosophical  discussion  since  the  time  of  Luther.  We 
figure  his  motionless  look,  had  he  heard  this  charge  of 
mysticism!  For  the  man  rises  before  us,  amid  contradic- 
tion and  debate,  like  a  granite  mountain  amid  clouds  and 
wind.  Ridicule,  of  the  best  that  could  be  commanded, 
has  been  already  tried  against  him;  but  it  could  not  avail. 
What  was  the  wit  of  a  thousand  wits  to  him?  The  cry 
of  a  thousand  choughs  assaulting  that  old  cliff  of  granite: 
seen  from  the  summit,  these,  as  they  winged  the  midway 
air,  showed  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  and  their  cry  was 
seldom  even  audible.  Fichte's  opinions  may  be  true  or 
false;  but  his  character,  as  a  thinker,  can  be  slightly 
valued  only  by  such  as  know  it  ill;  and  as  a  man,  ap- 
proved by  action  and  suffering,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death, 
he  ranks  with  a  class  of  men  who  were  common  only  in 
better  ages  than  ours. 

The  Critical  Philosophy  has  been  regarded  by  persons 
of  approved  judgment,  and  nowise  directly  implicated  in 
the  furthering  of  it,  as  distinctly  the  greatest  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  century  in  which  it  came  to  light. 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  has  stated  in  plain  terms  his 
belief,  that  in  respect  of  its  probable  influence  on  the 
moral  culture  of  Europe,  it  stands  on  a  line  with  the  Re- 
formation. We  mention  Schlegel  as  a  man  whose  opinion 
has  a  known  value  among  ourselves.  But  the  worth  of 
Kant's  philosophy  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  votes  alone. 
The  noble  system  of  morality,  the  purer  theology,  the  lofty 
views  of  man's  nature  derived  from  it,  nay,  perhaps  the 
very  discussion  of  such  matters,  to  which  it  gave  so  strong 
an  impetus,  have  told  with  remarkable  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  spiritual  character  of  Germany.     No 
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writer  of  any  importance  in  that  country,  be  lie  acquainted 
or  not  with  the  Critical  Philosophy,  but  breathes  a  spirit 
of  devoutness  and  elevation  more  or  less  directly  drawn 
from  it.  Such  men  as  Goethe  and  Schiller  cannot  exist 
without  effect  in  any  literature  or  in  any  century:  but  if 
one  circumstance  more  than  another  has  contributed  to 
forward  their  endeavours,  and  introduce  that  higher  tone 
into  the  literature  of  Germany,  it  has  been  this  philo- 
sophical system;  to  which,  in  wisely  believing  its  results, 
or  even  in  wisely  denying  them,  all  that  was  lofty  and 
pure  in  the  genius  of  poetry,  or  the  reason  of  man,  so 
readily  allied  itself. 

That  such  a  system  must,  in  the  end,  become  known 
among  ourselves,  as  it  is  already  becoming  known  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  over  all  Europe,  no  one  acquainted 
in  any  measure  with  the  character  of  this  matter,  and  the 
character  of  England,  will  hesitate  to  predict.  Doubtless 
it  will  be  studied  here,  and  by  heads  adequate  to  do  it 
justice;  it  will  be  investigated  duly  and  thoroughly;  and 
settled  in  our  minds  on  the  footing  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  where  thenceforth  it  must  continue.  Respecting  the 
degrees  of  truth  and  error  which  will  then  be  found  to 
exist  in  Kant's  system,  or  in  the  modifications  it  has  since 
received,  and  is  still  receiving,  we  desire  to  be  understood 
as  making  no  estimate,  and  little  qualified  to  make  any. 
We  would  have  it  studied  and  known,  on  general  grounds; 
because  even  the  errors  of  such  men  are  instructive;  and 
because,  without  a  large  admixture  of  truth,  no  error  can 
exist  under  such  combinations,  and  become  diffused  so 
widely.  To  judge  of  it  we  pretend  not:  we  are  still  in- 
quirers in  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  matter;  and  it  is  but 
inquiry  that  we  wish  to  see  promoted. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  advance  or  first  step  towards  this. 
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we  may  state  something  of  what  has  most  struck  ourselves 
as  characterising  Kant's  system;  as  distinguishing  it  irom 
every  other  known  to  us;  and  chiefly  from  the  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  which  is  taught  in  Britain,  or  rather  which  7oas 
taught;  for,  on  looking  round,  we  see  not  that  there  is  any 
such  Philosophy  in  existence  at  the  present  day.*  The 
Kantist,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Locke  and  all  his 
followers,  both  of  the  French  and  English  or  Scotch  school, 
commences  from  within,  and  proceeds  outwards;  instead 
of  commencing  from  without,  and,  with  various  precautions 
and  hesitations,  endeavouring  to  proceed  inwards.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  all  Philosophy  must  be  to  interpret  ap- 

*  The  name  of  Dugald  Stewart  is  a  name  venerable  to  all  Europe, 
and  to  none  more  dear  and  venerable  than  to  ourselves.  Neverthe- 
less his  writings  are  not  a  Philosophy,  but  a  making  ready  for  one. 
He  does  not  enter  on  the  field  to  till  it;  he  only  encompasses  it  with 
fences,  invites  cultivators,  and  drives  away  intruders:  often  (fallen  on 
evil  days)  he  is  reduced  to  long  arguments  with  the  passers-by,  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  field,  that  this  so  highly  prized  domain  of  his  is,  in 
truth,  soil  and  substance,  not  clouds  and  shadow.  We  regard  his 
discussions  on  the  nature  of  Philosophic  Language,  and  his  unwearied 
efforts  to  set  forth  and  guard  against  its  fallacies,  as  worthy  of  all  ac- 
knowledgment; as  indeed  forming  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  true 
improvement,  which  Philosophy  has  received  among  us  in  our  age.  It 
is  only  to  a  superficial  observer  that  the  import  of  these  discussions 
can  seem  trivial;  rightly  understood,  they  give  sufficient  and  final  an- 
swer to  Hartley's  and  Darwin's,  and  all  other  possible  forms  of 
Materialism,  the  grand  Idolatry,  as  we  may  rightly  call  it,  by  which, 
in  all  times,  the  true  Worship,  that  of  the  Invisible,  has  been  polluted 
and  withstood.  Mr.  Stewart  has  written  warmly  against  Kant;  but  it 
would  surprise  him  to  find  how  much  of  a  Kantist  he  himself  essen- 
tially is.  Has  not  the  whole  scope  of  his  labours  been  to  reconcile 
what  a  Kantist  would  call  his  Understanding  with  his  Reason;  a 
noble,  but  still  too  fruidess  effort  to  overarch  the  chasm  which,  for 
all  minds  but  his  own,  separates  his  Science  from  his  Religion?  We 
regard  the  assiduous  study  of  his  Works  as  the  best  preparation  for 
studying  those  of  Kant. 
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pearances, — from  the  given  symbol  to  ascertain  the  thing. 
Now  the  first  step  towards  this,  the  aim  of  what  may  be 
called  Primary  or  Critical  Philosophy,  must  be  to  find 
some  indubitable  principle;  to  fix  ourselves  on  some  un- 
changeable basis;  to  discover  what  the  Germans  call  the 
Urzvahr,  the  Primitive  Truth,  the  necessarily,  absolutely 
and  eternally  True.  This  necessarily  True,  this  absolute 
basis  of  Truth,  Locke  silently,  and  Reid  and  his  followers 
with  more  tumult,  find  in  a  certain  modified  Experience, 
and  evidence  of  Sense,  in  the  universal  and  natural  per- 
suasion of  all  men.  Not  so  the  Germans:  they  deny  that 
there  is  here  any  absolute  Truth,  or  that  any  Philosophy 
whatever  can  be  built  on  such  a  basis;  nay,  they  go  to 
the  length  of  asserting,  that  such  an  appeal  even  to  the 
universal  persuasions  of  mankind,  gather  them  with  what 
precautions  you  may,  amounts  to  a  total  abdication  of 
Philosophy,  strictly  so  called,  and  renders  not  only  its 
farther  progress,  but  its  very  existence,  impossible.  What, 
they  would  say,  have  the  persuasions,  or  instinctive  beliefs, 
or  whatever  they  are  called,  of  men,  to  do  in  this  matter? 
Is  it  not  the  object  of  Philosophy  to  enlighten,  and  rectify, 
and  many  times  directly  contradict  these  very  beliefs? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  voice  of  all  generations  of  men  on 
the  subject  of  Astronomy.  Will  there,  out  of  any  age  or 
climate,  be  one  dissentient  against  the  fact  of  the  Sun's 
going  round  the  Earth?  Can  any  evidence  be  clearer;  is 
there  any  persuasion  more  universal,  any  belief  more  in- 
stinctive? And  yet  the  Sun  moves  no  hairsbreadth;  but 
stands  in  the  centre  of  his  Planets,  let  us  vote  as  we 
please.  So  is  it  likewise  with  our  evidence  for  an  external 
independent  existence  of  Matter,  and,  in  general,  with  our 
whole  argument  against  Hume;  whose  reasonings,  from 
the  premises  admitted  both  by  him  and  us,  the  Germans 
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affirm  to  be  rigorously  consistent  and  legitimate,  and,  on 
these  premises,  altogether  uncontroverted  and  incontro- 
vertible. British  Philosophy,  since  the  time  of  Hume, 
appears  to  them  nothing  more  than  a  "laborious  and  un- 
successful striving  to  build  dike  after  dike  in  front  of  our 
Churches  and  Judgment-halls,  and  so  turn  back  from 
them  the  deluge  of  Scepticism,  with  which  that  extraordinary 
writer  overflowed  us,  and  still  threatens  to  destroy  what- 
ever we  value  most."  This  is  August  Wilhelm  SchlegePs 
verdict;  given  in  words  equivalent  to  these. 

The  Germans  take  up  the  matter  differently,  and  would 
assail  Hume,  not  in  his  outworks,  but  in  the  centre  of  his 
citadel.  They  deny  his  first  principle,  that  Sense  is  the 
only  inlet  of  Knowledge,  that  Experience  is  the  primary 
ground  of  Belief.  Their  Primitive  Truth,  however,  they 
seek,  not  historically  and  by  experiment,  in  the  universal 
persuasions  of  men,  but  by  intuition,  in  the  deepest  and 
purest  nature  of  Man.  Instead  of  attempting,  which  they 
consider  vain,  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  Virtue,  an 
immaterial  Soul,  by  inferences  drawn,  as  the  conclusion  of 
all  Philosophy,  from  the  world  of  Sense,  they  find  these 
things  written  as  the  beginning  of  all  Philosophy,  in  ob- 
scured but  ineffaceable  characters,  within  our  inmost  being; 
and  themselves  first  affording  any  certainty  and  clear 
meaning  to  that  very  world  of  Sense,  by  which  we  en- 
deavour to  demonstrate  them.  God  is,  nay,  alone  is,  for 
with  like  emphasis  we  cannot  say  that  anything  else  is. 
This  is  the  Absolute,  the  Primitively  True,  which  the 
philosopher  seeks.  Endeavouring,  by  logical  argument,  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  a  Kantist  might  say,  would 
be  like  taking  out  a  candle  to  look  for  the  sun;  nay,  gaze 
steadily  into  your  candle-light,  and  the  sun  himself  may 
be  invisible.     To  open  the  inward  eye  to  the  sight  of  this 
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Primitively  True;  or  rather  we  might  call  it,  to  clear  off 
the  Obscurations  of  Sense,  which  eclipse  this  truth  within 
us,  so  that  we  may  see  it,  and  believe  it  not  only  to  be 
true,  but  the  foundation  and  essence  of  all  other  truth, — 
may,  in  such  language  as  we  are  here  using,  be  said  to  be 
the  problem  of  Critical  Philosophy. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Kant's  system  may  be  thought 
to  have  a  remote  affinity  to  those  of  Malebranche  and 
Descartes.  But  if  they  in  some  measure  agree  as  to  their 
aim,  there  is  the  widest  difference  as  to  the  means.  We 
state  what  to  ourselves  has  long  appeared  the  grand 
characteristic  of  Kant's  Philosophy,  when  we  mention  his 
distinction,  seldom  perhaps  expressed  so  broadly,  but 
uniformly  implied,  between  Understanding  and  Reason 
(Vers/and  and  Vernunft).  To  most  of  our  readers  this 
may  seem  a  distinction  without  a  difference:  nevertheless, 
to  the  Kantists  it  is  by  no  means  such.  They  believe 
that  both  Understanding  and  Reason  are  organs,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  modes  of  operation,  by  which  the  mind 
discovers  truth;  but  they  think  that  their  manner  of 
proceeding  is  essentially  different;  that  their  provinces  are 
separable  and  distinguishable,  nay,  that  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  separate  and  distinguish  them.  Reason, 
the  Kantists  say,  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  Understand- 
ing; it  works  by  more  subtle  methods,  on  higher  objects, 
and  requires  a  far  finer  culture  for  its  development,  in- 
deed in  many  men  it  is  never  developed  at  all:  but  its 
results  are  no  less  certain,  nay,  rather,  they  are  much 
more  so;  for  Reason  discerns  Truth  itself,  the  absolutely 
and  primitively  True;  while  Understanding  discerns  only 
relations,  and  cannot  decide  without  if.  The  proper  pro- 
vince of  Understanding  is  all,  strictly  speaking,  real, 
practical  and  material  knowledge,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
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Political  Economy,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the 
whole  business  of  life.  In  this  province  it  is  the  strength 
and  universal  implement  of  the  mind:  an  indispensable 
servant,  without  which,  indeed,  existence  itself  would  be 
impossible.  Let  it  not  step  beyond  this  province,  how- 
ever; not  usurp  the  province  of  Reason,  which  it  is  ap- 
pointed to  obey,  and  cannot  rule  over  without  ruin  to  the 
whole  spiritual  man.  Should  Understanding  attempt  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  it  ends,  if  thorough-going  and 
consistent  with  itself,  in  Atheism,  or  a  faint  possible 
Theism,  which  scarcely  differs  from  this;  should  it  speculate 
of  Virtue,  it  ends  in  Utility,  making  Prudence  and  a 
sufficiently  cunning  love  of  Self  the  highest  good.  Consult 
Understanding  about  the  Beauty  of  Poetry,  and  it  asks, 
Where  is  this  Beauty?  or  discovers  it  at  length  in  rhythms 
and  fitnesses,  and  male  and  female  rhymes.  Witness  also 
its  everlasting  paradoxes  on  Necessity  and  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will;  its  ominous  silence  on  the  end  and  meaning  of 
man;  and  the  enigma  which,  under  such  inspection,  the 
whole  purport  of  existence  becomes. 

Nevertheless,  say  the  Kantists,  there  is  a  truth  in  these 
things.  Virtue  is  Virtue,  and  not  Prudence;  not  less  surely 
than  the  angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle,  and  no 
trapezium:  Shakespeare  is  a  Poet,  and  Boileau  is  none, 
think  of  it  as  you  may:  neither  is  it  more  certain  that  I 
myself  exist,  than  that  God  exists,  infinite,  eternal,  in- 
visible, the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  To  discern 
these  truths  is  the  province  of  Reason,  which  therefore  is 
to  be  cultivated  as  the  highest  faculty  in  man.  Not  by 
logic  and  argument  does  it  work;  yet  surely  and  clearly 
may  it  be  taught  to  work:  and  its  domain  lies  in  that 
higher  region  whither  logic  and  argument  cannot  reach; 
in    that    holier   region,    where    Poetry,    and   Virtue    and 
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Divinity  abide,  in  whose  presence  Understanding  wavers 
and  recoils,  dazzled  into  utter  darkness  by  that  "sea  of 
light,"  at  once  the  fountain  and  the  termination  of  all  true 
knowledge. 

Will  the  Kantists  forgive  us  for  the  loose  and  popular 
manner  in  which  we  must  here  speak  of  these  things,  to 
bring  them  in  any  measure  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers? 
— It  may  illustrate  the  distinction  still  farther,  if  we  say, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  a  Kantist  the  French  are  of  all 
European  nations  the  most  gifted  with  Understanding, 
and  the  most  destitute  of  Reason;*  that  David  Hume  had 
no  forecast  of  this  latter;  and  that  Shakespeare  and  Luther 
dwelt  perennially  in  its  purest  sphere. 

Of  the  vast,  nay,  in  these  days  boundless,  importance 
of  this  distinction,  could  it  be  scientifically  established,  we 
need  remind  no  thinking  man.  For  the  rest,  far  be  it 
from  the  reader  to  suppose  that  this  same  Reason  is  but 
a  new  appearance,  under  another  name,  of  our  own  old 
"Wholesome  Prejudice,"  so  well  known  to  most  of  us! 
Prejudice,  wholesome  or  unwholesome,  is  a  personage  for 
whom  the  German  Philosophers  disclaim  all  shadow  of 
respect;  nor  do  the  vehement  among  them  hide  their  deep 
disdain  for  all  and  sundry  who  fight  under  her  flag.  Truth 
is  to  be  loved  purely  and  solely  because  it  is  true.  With 
moral,  political,  religious  considerations,  high  and  dear  as 
they  may  otherwise  be,  the  Philosopher,  as  such,  has  no 
concern.  To  look  at  them  would  but  perplex  him,  and 
distract  his  vision  from  the  task  in  his  hands.  Calmly  he 
constructs  his  theorem,  as  the  Geometer  does  his,  without 
hope  or  fear,  save  that  he  may  or  may  not  find  the  solu- 

*  Schelling  has  said  as  much  or  more  (Methode  des  Academischen 
Studiiims,  pp.  105-111),  in  terms  which  we  could  wish  we  had  space 
to  transcribe. 
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tion;  and  stands  in  the  middle,  by  the  one,  it  may  be, 
accused  as  an  Infidel,  by  the  other  as  an  Enthusiast  and 
a  Mystic,  till  the  tumult  ceases,  and  what  was  true,  is  and 
continues  true  to  the  end  of  all  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  high  and  momentous  questions 
treated  of,  by  calm,  earnest  and  deeply  meditative  men, 
in  this  system  of  Philosophy,  which  to  the  wiser  minds 
among  us  is  still  unknown,  and  by  the  unwiser  is  spoken 
of  and  regarded  in  such  manner  as  we  see.  The  pro- 
foundness, subtlety,  extent  of  investigation,  which  the 
answer  of  these  questions  presupposes,  need  not  be  farther 
pointed  out.  With  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  system, 
we  have  here,  as  already  stated,  no  concern:  our  aim  has 
been,  so  far  as  might  be  done,  to  show  it  as  it  appeared 
to  us;  and  to  ask  such  of  our  readers  as  pursue  these 
studies,  whether  this  also  is  not  worthy  of  some  study. 
The  reply  we  must  now  leave  to  themselves. 

As  an  appendage  to  the  charge  of  Mysticism  brought 
against  the  Germans,  there  is  often  added  the  seemingly 
incongruous  one  of  Irreligion.  On  this  point  also  we  had 
much  to  say;  but  must  for  the  present  decline  it.  Mean- 
while, let  the  reader  be  assured,  that  to  the  charge  of 
Irreligion,  as  to  so  many  others,  the  Germans  will  plead 
not  guilty.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  not  scruple  to 
assert  that  their  literature  is,  in  a  positive  sense,  religious; 
nay,  perhaps  to  maintain,  that  if  ever  neighbouring  nations 
are  to  recover  that  pure  and  high  spirit  of  devotion,  the 
loss  of  which,  however  we  may  disguise  it  or  pretend  to 
overlook  it,  can  be  hidden  from  no  observant  mind,  it 
must  be  by  travelling,  if  not  on  the  same  path,  at  least  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  Germans  have  already 
begun  to  travel.  We  shall  add,  that  the  Religion  of 
Germany  is  a  subject  not  for  slight  but  for  deep  study, 
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and,  if  we  mistake  not,  may  in  some  degree  reward  the 
deepest. 

Here,  however,  we  must  close  our  examination  or  de- 
fence. We  have  spoken  freely,  because  we  felt  distinctly, 
and  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  being  stated,  and  more 
fully  inquired  into.  Farther  than  this,  we  have  no  quarrel 
for  the  Germans:  we  would  have  justice  done  to  them,  as 
to  all  men  and  all  things;  but  for  their  literature  or  char- 
acter we  profess  no  sectarian  or  exclusive  preference.  We 
think  their  recent  Poetry,  indeed,  superior  to  the  recent 
Poetry  of  any  other  nation;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  inferior 
to  that  of  several;  inferior  not  to  our  own  only,  but  to  that 
of  Italy,  nay,  perhaps  to  that  of  Spain.  Their  Philosophy 
too  must  still  be  regarded  as  uncertain;  at  best  only  the 
beginning  of  better  things.  But  surely  even  this  is  not  to 
be  neglected.  A  little  light  is  precious  in  great  darkness: 
nor,  amid  the  myriads  of  Poetasters  and  Philosophes,  are 
Poets  and  Philosophers  so  numerous  that  we  should  reject 
such,  when  they  speak  to  us  in  the  hard,  but  manly,  deep 
and  expressive  tones  of  that  old  Saxon  speech,  which  is 
also  our  mother- tongue. 

We  confess,  the  present  aspect  of  spiritual  Europe 
might  fill  a  melancholic  observer  with  doubt  and  fore- 
boding. It  is  mournful  to  see  so  many  noble,  tender  and 
high-aspiring  minds  deserted  of  that  religious  light  which 
once  guided  all  such:  standing  sorrowful  on  the  scene  of 
past  convulsions  and  controversies,  as  on  a  scene  blackened 
and  burnt-up  with  fire;  mourning  in  the  darkness,  because 
there  is  desolation,  and  no  home  for  the  soul;  or  what  is 
worse,  pitching  tents  among  the  ashes,  and  kindling  weak 
earthly  lamps  which  we  are  to  take  for  stars.  This  dark- 
ness is  but  transitory  obscuration:  these  ashes  are  the  soil 
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of  future  herbage  and  richer  harvests.  Religion,  Poetry, 
is  not  dead;  it  will  never  die.  Its  dwelling  and  birth- 
place is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  is  eternal  as  the  being 
of  man.  In  any  point  of  Space,  in  any  section  of  Time, 
let  there  be  a  living  Man;  and  there  is  an  Infinitude  above 
him  and  beneath  him,  and  an  Eternity  encompasses  him 
on  this  hand  and  on  that;  and  tones  of  Sphere-music,  and 
tidings  from  loftier  worlds,  will  flit  round  him,  if  he  can 
but  listen,  and  visit  him  with  holy  influences,  even  in  the 
thickest  press  of  trivialities,  or  the  din  of  busiest  life. 
Happy  the  man,  happy  the  nation  that  can  hear  these 
tidings;  that  has  them  written  in  fit  characters,  legible  to 
every  eye,  and  the  solemn  import  of  them  present  at  all 
moments  to  every  heart!  That  there  is,  in  these  days,  no 
nation  so  happy,  is  too  clear;  but  that  all  nations,  and 
ourselves  in  the  van,  are,  with  more  or  less  discernment 
of  its  nature,  struggling  towards  this  happiness,  is  the 
hope  and  the  glory  of  our  time.  To  us,  as  to  others, 
success,  at  a  distant  or  a  nearer  day,  cannot  be  uncertain. 
Meanwhile,  the  first  condition  of  success  is,  that,  in  striv- 
ing honestly  ourselves,  we  honestly  acknowledge  the  striving 
of  our  neighbour;  that  with  a  Will  unwearied  in  seeking 
Truth,  we  have  a  Sense  open  for  it,  wheresoever  and  how- 
soever it  may  arise. 


JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER 
AGAIN.* 

[1830.] 

It  is  some  six  years  since  the  name  "Jean  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter"  was  first  printed  with  English  types; 
and  some  six-and-forty  since  it  has  stood  emblazoned  and 
illuminated  on  all  true  literary  Indicators  among  the 
Germans;  a  fact  which,  if  we  consider  the  history  of  many 
a  Kotzebue  and  Chateaubriand,  within  that  period,  may 
confirm  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  best  celebrity  does  not 
always  spread  the  fastest;  but  rather,  quite  contrariwise, 
that  as  blown  bladders  are  far  more  easily  carried  than 
metallic  masses,  though  gold  ones,  of  equal  bulk,  so  the 
Playwright,  Poetaster,  Philosophe,  will  often  pass  trium- 
phantly beyond  seas,  while  the  Poet  and  Philosopher  abide 
quietly  at  home.  Such  is  the  order  of  Nature:  a  Spurz- 
heim  flies  from  Vienna  to  Paris  and  London  within  the 
year;  a  Kant,  slowly  advancing,  may  perhaps  reach  us 
from  Konigsberg  within  the  century:  Newton,  merely  to 
cross  the  narrow  Channel,  required  fifty  years,  Shakespeare, 
again,  three  times  as  many.  It  is  true,  there  are  examples 
of  an  opposite  sort;  now  and  then,  by  some  rare  chance, 

*  Foreign  Review,  No.  9.  —  Wahrheit  aus  Jean  Pauls 
I.eben  (Biography  of  Jean  Paul),  ites,  2tes,  3tes  Bandchen.  Breslau, 
J826,  '27,  '28. 
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a  Goethe,  a  Cervantes,  will  occur  in  literature,  and  Kings 
may  laugh  over  Don  Quixote  while  it  is  yet  unfinished, 
and  scenes  from  Werter  be  painted  on  Chinese  tea-cups 
while  the  author  is  still  a  stripling.  These,  however,  are 
not  the  rule,  but  the  exceptions;  nay,  rightly  interpreted, 
the  exceptions  which  confirm  it.  In  general,  that  sudden 
tumultuous  popularity  comes  more  from  partial  delirium 
on  both  sides  than  from  clear  insight;  and  is  of  evil  omen 
to  all  concerned  with  it.  How  many  loud  Bacchus-festivals 
of  this  sort  have  we  seen  prove  to  be  pseudo-Bacchanalia, 
and  end  in  directly  the  inverse  of  Orgies!  Drawn  by  his 
team  of  lions,  the  jolly  god  advances  as  a  real  god,  with 
all  his  thyrsi,  cymbals,  pnallophori  and  Maenadic  women; 
the  air,  the  earth  is  giddy  with  their  clangour,  their 
Evohes:  but,  alas,  in  a  little  while,  the  lion-team  shows 
long  ears,  and  becomes  too  clearly  an  ass-team  in  lion- 
skins;  the  Maenads  wheel  round  in  amazement;  and  then 
the  jolly  god,  dragged  from  his  chariot,  is  trodden  into 
the  kennels  as  a  drunk  mortal. 

That  no  such  apotheosis  was  appointed  for  Richter  in 
his  own  country,  or  is  now  to  be  anticipated  in  any  other, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  natural  and  nowise  unfortunate 
circumstance.  What  divinity  lies  in  him  requires  a  calmer 
worship,  and  from  quite  another  class  of  worshippers. 
Neither,  in  spite  of  that  forty-years  abeyance,  shall  we 
accuse  England  of  any  uncommon  blindness  towards  him: 
nay,  taking  all  things  into  account,  we  should  rather  con- 
sider his  actual  footing  among  us  as  evincing  not  only  an 
increased  rapidity  in  literary  intercourse,  but  an  intrinsic 
improvement  in  the  manner  and  objects  of  it.  Our  feel- 
ing of  foreign  excellence,  we  hope,  must  be  becoming 
truer;  our  Insular  taste  must  be  opening  more  and  more 
into  a  European  one.    For  Richter  is  by  no  means  a  man 
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whose  merits,  like  his  singularities,  force  themselves  on  the 
general  eye;  indeed,  without  great  patience,  and  some 
considerable  Catholicism  of  disposition,  no  reader  is  likely 
to  prosper  much  with  him.  He  has  a  fine,  high,  altogether 
unusual  talent;  and  a  manner  of  expressing  it  perhaps 
still  more  unusual.  He  is  a  Humorist  heartily  and 
throughout;  not  only  in  low  provinces  of  thought,  where 
this  is  more  common,  but  in  the  loftiest  provinces,  where 
it  is  well-nigh  unexampled;  and  thus,  in  wild  sport, 
"playing  bowls  with  the  sun  and  moon,"  he  fashions  the 
strangest  ideal  world,  which  at  first  glance  looks  no  better 
than  a  chaos. 

The  Germans  themselves  find  much  to  bear  with  in 
him;  and  for  readers  of  any  other  nation,  he  is  involved 
in  almost  boundless  complexity;  a  mighty  maze,  indeed, 
but  in  which  the  plan,  or  traces  of  a  plan,  are  nowhere 
visible.  Far  from  appreciating  and  appropriating  the  spirit 
of  his  writings,  foreigners  find  it  in  the  highest  degree 
difficult  to  seize  their  grammatical  meaning.  Probably 
there  is  not  in  any  modern  language  so  intricate  a  writer; 
abounding,  without  measure,  in  obscure  allusions,  in  the 
most  twisted  phraseology;  perplexed  into  endless  entangle- 
ments and  dislocations,  parenthesis  within  parenthesis; 
not  forgetting  elisions,  sudden  whirls,  quips,  conceits  and 
all  manner  of  inexplicable  crotchets:  the  whole  moving 
on  in  the  gayest  manner,  yet  nowise  in  what  seem  military 
lines,  but  rather  in  huge  parti-coloured  mob-masses.  How 
foreigners  must  find  themselves  bested  in  this  case,  our 
readers  may  best  judge  from  the  fact,  that  a  work  with 
the  following  title  was  undertaken  some  twenty  years  ago, 
for  the  benefit  of  Richter's  own  countrymen:  " K.  Reinhold's 
Lexicon  for  Jean  Paul's  Works,  or  explanation  of  all  the 
foreign  words  and  unusual  modes  of  speech  which  occur  in 
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his  writings ;  ivith  short  notices  of  the  liistorical  persons 
and  facts  therein  alluded  to;  and  plain  German  versions 
of  the  more  difficult  passages  in  the  context: — a  neces- 
sary assistance  for  all  who  would  read  those  zuorks  with 
profit!" 

So  much  for  the  dress  or  vehicle  of  Richter's  thoughts: 
now  let  it  only  be  remembered  farther,  that  the  thoughts 
themselves  are  often  of  the  most  abstruse  description,  so 
that  not  till  after  laborious  meditation,  can  much,  either 
of  truth  or  of  falsehood,  be  discerned  in  them;  and  we 
have  a  man,  from  whom  readers  with  weak  nerves,  and 
a  taste  in  any  degree  sickly,  will  not  fail  to  recoil,  per- 
haps with  a  sentiment  approaching  to  horror.  And  yet, 
as  we  said,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  Richter 
already  meets  with  a  certain  recognition  in  England;  he 
has  his  readers  and  admirers;  various  translations  from 
his  works  have  been  published  among  us;  criticisms  also, 
not  without  clear  discernment,  and  nowise  wanting  in 
applause;  and  to  all  this,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  even  the 
Un-German  part  of  the  public  has  listened  with  some 
curiosity  and  hopeful  anticipation.  From  which  symptoms 
we  should  infer  two  things,  both  very  comfortable  to  us 
in  our  present  capacity:  First,  that  the  old  strait-laced, 
microscopic  sect  of  belles-lettres  men,  whose  divinity  was 
Elegance,  a  creed  of  French  growth,  and  more  admirable 
for  men-milliners  than  for  critics  and  philosophers,  must 
be  rapidly  declining  in  these  Islands;  and  secondly,  which 
is  a  much  more  personal  consideration,  that,  in  still  farther 
investigating  and  exhibiting  this  wonderful  Jean  Paul,  we 
have  attempted  what  will  be,  for  many  of  our  readers,  no 
unwelcome  service. 

Our  inquiry  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  depart- 
ments, the  Biographical  and  the  Critical;  concerning  both 
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of  which,  in  their  order,  we  have  some  observations  to 
make;  and  what,  in  regard  to  the  latter  department  at 
least,  we  reckon  more  profitable,  some  rather  curious  docu- 
ments to  present. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Richter's  life,  externally  con- 
sidered, differed  much  in  general  character  from  other 
literary  lives,  which,  for  most  part,  are  so  barren  of  in- 
cident: the  earlier  portion  of  it  was  straitened  enough,  but 
not  otherwise  distinguished;  the  latter  and  busiest  portion 
of  it  was,  in  like  manner,  altogether  private;  spent  chiefly 
in  provincial  towns,  and  apart  from  high  scenes  or  per- 
sons; its  principal  occurrences  the  new  books  he  wrote, 
its  whole  course  a  spiritual  and  silent  one.  He  became 
an  author  in  his  nineteenth  year;  and  with  a  conscientious 
assiduity  adhered  to  that  employment;  not  seeking,  indeed 
carefully  avoiding,  any  interruption  or  disturbance  therein, 
were  it  only  for  a  day  or  an  hour.  Nevertheless,  in  look- 
ing over  those  Sixty  Volumes  of  his,  we  feel  as  if  Richter's 
history  must  have  another,  much  deeper  interest  and 
worth,  than  outward  incidents  could  impart  to  it.  For 
the  spirit  which  shines  more  or  less  completely  through 
his  writings  is  one  of  perennial  excellence;  rare  in  all 
times  and  situations,  and  perhaps  nowhere  and  in  no  time 
more  rare  than  in  literary  Europe  at  this  era.  We  see 
in  this  man  a  high,  self-subsistent,  original  and,  in  many 
respects,  even  great  character.  He  shows  himself  a  man 
of  wonderful  gifts,  and  with,  perhaps,  a  still  happier  com- 
bination and  adjustment  of  these:  in  whom  Philosophy 
and  Poetry  are  not  only  reconciled,  but  blended  together 
into  a  purer  essence,  into  Religion;  who,  with  the  softest, 
most  universal  sympathy  for  outward  things,  is  inwardly 
calm,  impregnable;  holds  on  his  way  through  all  tempta- 
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tions  and  afflictions,  so  quietly,  yet  so  inflexibly;  the  true 
literary  man  among  a  thousand  false  ones,  the  Apollo 
among  neatherds;  in  one  word,  a  man  understanding  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  yet 
whose  life  is,  in  some  measure,  a  heroic  and  devout  one. 
No  character  of  this  kind,  we  are  aware,  is  to  be  formed 
without  manifold  and  victorious  struggling  with  the  world; 
and  the  narrative  of  such  struggling,  what  little  of  it  can 
be  narrated  and  interpreted,  will  belong  to  the  highest 
species  of  history.  The  acted  life  of  such  a  man,  it  has 
been  said,  "is  itself  a  Bible";  it  is  a  "Gospel  of  Freedom," 
preached  abroad  to  all  men;  whereby,  among  mean  un- 
believing souls,  we  may  know  that  nobleness  has  not  yet 
become  impossible;  and,  languishing  amid  boundless 
triviality  and  despicability,  still  understand  that  man's 
nature  is  indefeasibly  divine,  and  so  hold  fast  what  is  the 
most  important  of  all  faiths,  the  faith  in  ourselves. 

But  if  the  acted  life  of  a  pius  Vates  is  so  high  a  matter, 
the  written  life,  which,  if  properly  written,  would  be  a 
translation  and  interpretation  thereof,  must  also  have  great 
value.  It  has  been  said  that  no  Poet  is  equal  to  his 
Poem,  which  saying  is  partially  true;  but,  in  a  deeper 
sense,  it  may  also  be  asserted,  and  with  still  greater  truth, 
that  no  Poem  is  equal  to  its  Poet  Now,  it  is  Biography 
that  first  gives  us  both  Poet  and  Poem,  by  the  significance 
of  the  one  elucidating  and  completing  that  of  the  other. 
That  ideal  outline  of  himself,  which  a  man  unconsciously 
shadows  forth  in  his  writings,  and  which,  rightly  de- 
ciphered, will  be  truer  than  any  other  representation  of 
him,  it  is  the  task  of  the  Biographer  to  fill-up  into  an 
actual  coherent  figure,  and  bring  home  to  our  experience, 
or  at  least  our  clear  undoubting  admiration,  thereby  to 
instruct  and  edify  us  in  many  ways.    Conducted  on  such 
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principles,  the  Biography  of  great  men,  especially  of  great 
Poets,  that  is,  of  men  in  the  highest  degree  noble-minded 
and  wise,  might  become  one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
valuable  species  of  composition.  As  matters  stand,  in- 
deed, there  are  few  Biographies  that  accomplish  anything 
of  this  kind :  the  most  are  mere  Indexes  of  a  Biography, 
which  each  reader  is  to  write  out  for  himself,  as  he 
peruses  them;  not  the  living  body,  but  the  dry  bones  of 
a  body,  which  should  have  been  alive.  To  expect  any 
such  Promethean  virtue  in  a  common  Life-writer  were  un- 
reasonable enough.  How  shall  that  unhappy  Biographic 
brotherhood,  instead  of  writing  like  Index-makers  and 
Government-clerks,  suddenly  become  enkindled  with  some 
sparks  of  intellect,  or  even  of  genial  fire;  and  not  only 
collecting  dates  and  facts,  but  making  use  of  them,  look 
beyond  the  surface  and  economical  form  of  a  man's  life, 
into  its  substance  and  spirit?  The  truth  is,  Biographies 
are  in  a  similar  case  with  Sermons  and  Songs;  they  have 
their  scientific  rules,  their  ideal  of  perfection  and  of  im- 
perfection, as  all  things  have;  but  hitherto  their  rules  are 
only,  as  it  were,  unseen  Laws  of  Nature,  not  critical  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  threaten  us  with  no  immediate  penalty: 
besides,  unlike  Tragedies  and  Epics,  such  works  may  be 
something  without  being  all:  their  simplicity  of  form, 
moreover,  is  apt  to  seem  easiness  of  execution;  and  thus, 
for  one  artist  in  those  departments,  we  have  a  thousand 
bunglers. 

With  regard  to  Richter,  in  particular,  to  say. that  his 
biographic  treatment  has  been  worse  than  usual,  were 
saying  much;  yet  worse  than  we  expected,  it  has  certainly 
been.  Various  "Lives  of  Jean  Paul,"  anxiously  endeavour- 
ing to  profit  by  the  public  excitement  while  it  lasted,  and 
communicating  in  a  given  space  almost  a  minimum  of  in- 
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formation,  have  been  read  by  us,  within  the  last  four  years, 
with  no  great  disappointment.  We  strove  to  take  thank- 
fully what  little  they  had  to  give;  and  looked  forward,  in 
hope,  to  that  promised  "Autobiography,"  wherein  all  de- 
ficiencies were  to  be  supplied.  Several  years  before  his 
death,  it  would  seem,  Richter  had  determined  on  writing 
some  account  of  his  own  life;  and  with  his  customary 
honesty,  had  set  about  a  thorough  preparation  for  this 
task.  After  revolving  many  plans,  some  of  them  singular 
enough,  he  at  last  determined  on  the  form  of  composition; 
and  with  a  half-sportful  allusion  to  Goethe's  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit  aus  meinem  Leben,  had  prefixed  to  his  work  the 
title  Wahrheit  aus  meinem  Leben  (Truth  from  my  Life); 
having  relinquished,  as  impracticable,  the  strange  idea  of 
"writing,  parallel  to  it,  a  Dichtung  (Fiction)  also,  under 
"cover  of  Nicolaus  Margraf," — a  certain  Apothecary 
existing  only  as  hero  of  one  of  his  last  Novels!  In  this 
work,  which  weightier  avocations  had  indeed  retarded  or 
suspended,  considerable  progress  was  said  to  have  been 
made;  and  on  Richter's  decease,  Herr  Otto,  a  man  of 
talents,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend  for  half  a  life- 
time, undertook  the  editing  and  completing  of  it;  not 
without  sufficient  proclamation  and  assertion,  which  in  the 
mean  while  was  credible  enough,  that  to  him  only  could 
the  post  of  Richter's  Biographer  belong. 

Three  little  Volumes  of  that  Wahrheit  aus  Jean  Pauls 
Leben,  published  in  the  course  of  as  many  years,  are  at 
length  before  us.  The  First  volume,  which  came  out  in 
1826,  occasioned  some  surprise,  if  not  disappointment; 
yet  still  left  room  for  hope.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  a  real  Autobiography,  and  written  with  much  hearti- 
ness and  even  dignity  of  manner;  though  taken  up  under 
a  quite  unexpected  point  of  view;  in  that  spirit  of  genial 
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humour,  of  gay  earnestness,  which,  with  all  its  strange 
fantastic  accompaniments,  often  sat  on  Jean  Paul  so  grace- 
fully, and  to  which,  at  any  rate,  no  reader  of  his  works 
could  be  a  stranger.  By  virtue  of  an  autocratic  ukase, 
Paul  had  appointed  himself  "Professor  of  his  own  History," 
and  delivered  to  the  Universe  three  beautiful  "Lectures" 
on  that  subject;  boasting,  justly  enough,  that,  in  his  special 
department,  he  was  better  informed  than  any  other  man 
whatever.  He  was  not  without  his  oratorical  secrets  and 
professorial  habits:  thus,  as  Mr.  Wortley,  in  writing  his  par- 
liamentary speech  to  be  read  within  his  hat,  had  marked  in 
various  passages,  "Here  cough,"  so  Paul,  with  greater  brevity, 
had  an  arbitrary  hieroglyph  introduced  here  and  there, 
among  his  papers,  and  purporting,  as  he  tells  us,  "Meive 
Herreyi,  ?iiemand  scharre,  nietnand  gdhne,  Gentlemen,  no 
scraping,  no  yawning!" — a  hieroglyph,  we  must  say,  which 
many  public  speakers  might  stand  more  in  need  of  than  he. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  Second  volume,  no  other  Lectures 
came  to  light,  but  only  a  string  of  disconnected,  indeed 
quite  heterogeneous  Notes,  intended  to  have  been  fashioned 
into  such;  the  full  free  stream  of  oratory  dissipated  itself 
into  unsatisfactory  drops.  With  the  Third  volume,  which 
is  by  much  the  longest,  Herr  Otto  appears  more  decidedly 
in  his  own  person,  though  still  rather  with  the  scissors 
than  with  the  pen;  and  behind  a  multitude  of  circum- 
vallations  and  outposts,  endeavours  to  advance  his  history 
a  little;  the  Lectures  having  left  it  still  almost  at  the  very 
commencement.  His  peculiar  plan,  and  the  too  manifest 
purpose  to  continue  speaking  in  Jean  Paul's  manner, 
greatly  obstruct  his  progress;  which,  indeed,  is  so  incon- 
siderable, that  at  the  end  of  this  third  volume,  that  is, 
after  some  seven  hundred  small  octavo  pages,  we  find  the 
hero,  as  yet,  scarcely  beyond  his  twentieth  year,  and  the 
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history  proper  still  only,  as  it  were,  beginning.  We  cannot 
but  regret  that  Herr  Otto,  whose  talent  and  good  pur- 
pose, to  say  nothing  of  his  relation  to  Richter,  demand 
regard  from  us,  had  not  adopted  some  straightforward 
method,  and  spoken  out  in  plain  prose,  which  seems  a 
more  natural  dialect  for  him,  what  he  had  to  say  on  this 
matter.  Instead  of  a  multifarious  combination,  tending  so 
slowly,  if  at  all,  towards  unity,  he  might,  without  omitting 
those  "Lectures,"  or  any  "Note"  that  had  value,  have 
given  us  a  direct  Narrative,  which,  if  it  had  wanted  the 
line  of  Beauty,  might  have  had  the  still  more  indis- 
pensable line  of  Regularity,  and  been,  at  all  events,  far 
shorter.  Till  Herr  Otto's  work  is  completed,  we  cannot 
speak  positively;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  we  must  say 
that  it  wears  an  unprosperous  aspect,  and  leaves  room  to 
fear  that,  after  all,  Richter's  Biography  may  still  long 
continue  a  problem.  As  for  ourselves,  in  this  state  of 
matters,  what  help,  towards  characterising  Jean  Paul's 
practical  Life,  we  can  afford,  is  but  a  few  slight  facts 
gleaned  from  Herr  Otto's  and  other  meaner  works;  and 
which,  even  in  our  own  eyes,  are  extremely  insufficient. 

Richter  was  born  at  Wunsiedel  in  Baireuth,  in  the  year 
1763;  and  as  his  birthday  fell  on  the  21st  of  March,  it 
was  sometimes  wittily  said  that  he  and  the  Spring  were 
born  together.  He  himself  mentions  this,  and  with  a 
laudable  intention:  "this  epigrammatic  fact,"  says  he, 
"that  I  the  Professor  and  the  Spring  came  into  the  world 
together,  I  have  indeed  brought  out  a  hundred  times  in 
conversation,  before  now;  but  I  fire  it  off  here  purposely, 
like  a  cannon-salute,  for  the  hundred-and-first  time,  that 
so  by  printing  I  may  ever  henceforth  be  unable  to  offer  it 
again  as  bon-tnot  bonbon,  when,  through  the  Printer's 
Devil,   it  has   already  been  presented  to  all  the  world." 
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Destiny,  he  seems  to  think,  made  another  witticism  on 
him;  the  word  Richter  being  appellative  as  well  as  proper, 
in  the  German  tongue,  where  it  signifies  Judge.  His 
Christian  name,  Jean  Paul,  which  long  passed  for  some 
freak  of  his  own,  and  a  pseudonym,  he  seems  to  have 
derived  honestly  enough  from  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Johann  Paul  Kuhn,  a  substantial  cloth-maker  in  Hof;  only 
translating  the  German  Johann  into  the  French  Jean. 
The  Richters,  for  at  least  two  generations,  had  been 
schoolmasters,  or  very  subaltern  churchmen,  distinguished 
for  their  poverty  and  their  piety:  the  grandfather,  it 
appears,  is  still  remembered  in  his  little  circle,  as  a  man 
of  quite  remarkable  innocence  and  holiness;  "in  Neustadt," 
says  his  descendant,  "they  will  show  you  a  bench  behind 
the  organ,  where  he  knelt  on  Sundays,  and  a  cave  he 
had  made  for  himself  in  what  is  called  the  Little  Culm, 
where  he  was  wont  to  pray."  Holding,  and  laboriously 
discharging,  three  school  or  church  offices,  his  yearly  in- 
come scarcely  amounted  to  fifteen  pounds:  "and  at  this 
Hunger-fountain,  common  enough  for  Baireuth  school- 
people,  the  man  stood  thirty-five  years  long,  and  cheer- 
fully drew."  Preferment  had  been  slow  in  visiting  him: 
but  at  length  "it  came  to  pass,"  says  Paul,  "just  in  my 
"birth-year,  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  probably  through 
"special  connexions  with  the  Higher  Pozvers,  he  did  ob- 
"tain  one  of  the  most  important  places;  in  comparison 
"with  which,  truly,  Rectorate,  and  Town,  and  cave  in  the 
"Culmberg,  were  well  worth  exchanging;  a  place,  namely, 
"in  the  Neustadt  Churchyard.* — His  good  wife  had  been 

*  Gottesackfr  (God's-field),  not  Kirchhof,  the  more  common 
term  and  exactly  corresponding  to  ours,  is  the  word  Richter  uses  here, 
— and  almost  always  elsewhere,  which  in  his  writings  he  has  often 
occasion  to  do. 

8* 
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"promoted  thither  twenty  years  before  him.  My  parents 
"had  taken  me,  an  infant,  along  with  them  to  his  death- 
"bed.  He  was  in  the  act  of  departing,  when  a  clergyman 
"(as  my  father  has  often  told  me)  said  to  them:  Now,  let 
"the  old  Jacob  lay  his  hand  on  the  child,  and  bless  him. 
"I  was  held  into  the  bed  of  death,  and  he  laid  his  hand 
"on  my  head. — Thou  good  old  grandfather!  Often  have 
"I  thought  of  thy  hand,  blessing  as  it  grew  cold, — when 
"Fate  led  me  out  of  dark  hours  into  clearer, — and  already 
"I  can  believe  in  thy  blessing,  in  this  material  world,  whose 
"life,  foundation  and  essence  is  Spirit!" 

The  father,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  humble 
post  of  Tertius  (Under-schoolmaster)  and  Organist  at 
Wunsiedel,  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Clergyman 
in  the  hamlet  of  Jodiz;  and  thence,  in  the  course  of  years, 
transferred  to  Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saale.  He  too  was 
of  a  truly  devout  disposition,  though  combining  with  it 
more  energy  of  character,  and  apparently  more  general 
talent;  being  noted  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  bold, 
zealous  preacher;  and  still  partially  known  to  the  world, 
we  believe,  for  some  meritorious  compositions  in  Church- 
music.  In  poverty  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  altogether 
equalled  his  predecessor,  who  through  life  ate  nothing  but 
bread  and  beer;  yet  poor  enough  he  was;  and  no  less 
cheerful  than  poor.  The  thriving  burgher's  daughter, 
whom  he  took  to  wife,  had,  as  we  guess,  brought  no 
money  with  her,  but  only  habits  little  advantageous  for  a 
schoolmaster  or  parson;  at  all  events,  the  worthy  man, 
frugal  as  his  household  w?as,  had  continual  difficulties,  and 
even  died  in  debt.  Paul,  who  in  those  days  was  called 
Fritz,  narrates  gaily,  how  his  mother  used  to  despatch 
him  to  Hof,  her  native  town,  with  a  provender-bag  strapped 
over   his    shoulders,    under  pretext  of  purchasing  at  a 
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cheaper  rate  there;  but  in  reality  to  get  his  groceries  and 
dainties  furnished  gratis  by  his  grandmother.  He  was 
wont  to  kiss  his  grandfather's  hand  behind  the  loom,  and 
speak  with  him;  while  the  good  old  lady,  parsimonious  to 
all  the  world,  but  lavish  to  her  own,  privily  filled  his  bag 
with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  even  gave  him 
almonds  for  himself,  which,  however,  he  kept  for  a  friend. 
One  other  little  trait,  quite  new  in  ecclesiastical  annals, 
we  must  here  communicate.  Paul,  in  summing  up  the 
joys  of  existence  at  Jodiz,  mentions  this  among  the 
number: 

"In  Autumn  evenings  (and  though  the  weather  were  bad)  the 
Father  used  to  go  in  his  night-gown,  with  Paul  and  Adam  into  a 
potato-field  lying  over  the  Saale.  The  one  younker  carried  a  mattock, 
the  other  a  hand-basket.  Arrived  on  the  ground,  the  Father  set  to 
digging  new  potatoes,  so  many  as  were  wanted  for  supper;  Paul 
gathered  them  from  the  bed  into  the  basket,  whilst  Adam,  clambering 
in  the  hazel  thickets,  looked  out  for  the  best  nuts.  After  a  time, 
Adam  had  to  come  down  from  his  boughs  into  the  bed,  and  Paul  in 
his  turn  ascended.  And  thus,  with  potatoes  and  nuts,  they  returned 
contentedly  home ;  and  the  pleasure  of  having  run  abroad,  some  mile 
in  space,  some  hour  in  time,  and  then  of  celebrating  the  harvest-home, 
by  candlelight,  when  they  came  back, — let  every  one  paint  to  himself 
as  brilliantly  as  the  receiver  thereof." 

To  such  persons  as  argue  that  the  respectability  of 
the  cloth  depends  on  its  price  at  the  clothier's,  it  must 
appear  surprising  that  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  not 
only  was  in  no  case  to  keep  fox-hounds,  but  even  saw  it 
convenient  to  dig  his  own  potatoes,  should  not  have  fallen 
under  universal  odium,  and  felt  his  usefulness  very  con- 
siderably diminished.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  be- 
comes visible  in  the  history  of  the  Jodiz  Parson:  we  find 
him  a  man  powerful  in  his  vocation;  loved  and  venerated 
by  his  flock;   nay,   associating   at  will,   and   ever   as  an 
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honoured  guest,  with  the  gentry  of  Voigtland,  not  indeed 
in  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  yet  in  that  of  priest, 
which  he  reckoned  far  higher.  Like  an  old  Lutheran, 
says  his  son,  he  believed  in  the  great,  as  he  did  in  ghosts; 
but  without  any  shade  of  fear.  The  truth  is,  the  man 
had  a  cheerful,  pure,  religious  heart;  was  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, and  fervent  in  spirit:  and,  in  all  the  relations  of  his 
life,  found  this  well-nigh  sufficient  for  him. 

To  our  Professor,  as  to  Poets  in  general,  the  recollec- 
tions of  childhood  had  always  something  of  an  ideal, 
almost  celestial  character.  Often,  in  his  fictions,  he  de- 
scribes such  scenes  with  a  fond  minuteness;  nor  is  poverty 
any  deadly,  or  even  unwelcome  ingredient  in  them.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  by  money,  or  money's  worth,  that  man 
lives  and  has  his  being.  Is  not  God's  universe  zvifhi/i 
our  head,  whether  there  be  a  torn  skull-cap  or  a  king's 
diadem  without?  Let  no  one  imagine  that  Paul's  young 
years  were  unhappy;  still  less  that  he  looks  back  on  them 
in  a  lachrymose,  sentimental  manner,  with  the  smallest 
symptom  either  of  boasting  or  whining.  Poverty  of  a  far 
sterner  sort  than  this  would  have  been  a  light  matter  to 
him;  for  a  kind  mother,  Nature  herself,  had  already 
provided  against  it;  and,  like  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
rendered  him  invulnerable  to  outward  things.  There  was 
a  bold,  deep,  joyful  spirit  looking  through  those  young 
eyes;  and  to  such  a  spirit  the  world  has  nothing  poor,  but 
all  is  rich,  and  full  of  loveliness  and  wonder.  That  our 
readers  may  glance  with  us  into  this  foreign  Parsonage, 
we  shall  translate  some  paragraphs  from  Paul's  second 
Lecture,  and  thereby  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  a  specimen 
of  his  professorial  style  and  temper: 

"To  represent  the  Jodiz  life  of  our  Hans  Paul, — for  by  this 
name  we  shall  for  a  time  distinguish  him,  yet  ever  changing  it  with 
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others, — our  best  course,  I  believe,  will  be  to  conduct  him  through  a 
whole  Idyl-year;  dividing  the  normal  year  into  four  seasons,  as  so 
many  quarterly  Idyls;  four  Idyls  exhaust  his  happiness. 

"For  the  rest,  let  no  one  marvel  at  finding  an  Idyl-kingdom  and 
pastoral-world  in  a  little  hamlet  and  parsonage.  In  the  smallest  bed 
you  can  raise  a  tulip-tree,  which  shall  extend  its  flowery  boughs  over 
all  the  garden;  and  the  life-breath  of  joy  am  be  inhaled  as  well  through 
a  window  as  in  the  open  wood  and  sky.  Nay,  is  not  Man's  Spirit 
(with  all  its  infinite  celestial-spaces)  wallcd-in  within  a  six-feet  Body, 
with  integuments,  and  Malpighian  mucuses  and  capillary  tubes;  and 
has  only  live  strait  world-windows,  of  Senses,  to  open  for  the  bound- 
less, round-eyed,  round-sunned  All;  —  and  yet  it  discerns  and  repro- 
duces an  All! 

"Scarcely  do  I  know  with  which  of  the  four  quarterly  Idyls  to 
begin;  for  each  is  a  little  heavenly  forecourt  to  the  next:  however,  the 
climax  of  joys,  if  we  start  with  Winter  and  January,  will  perhaps  be 
most  apparent.  In  the  cold,  our  Father  had  commonly,  like  an 
Alpine  herdsman,  come  down  from  the  upper  altitude  of  his  study; 
and,  to  the  joy  of  the  children,  was  dwelling  on  the  plain  of  the 
general  family-room.  In  the  morning,  he  sat  by  a  window,  committing 
his  Sunday's  sermon  to  memory ;  and  the  three  sons,  Fritz  (who  I  my- 
self am),  and  Adam,  and  Gottlieb  carried,  by  turns,  the  full  coffee-cup 
to  him,  and  still  more  gladly  carried  back  the  empty  one,  because  the 
carrier  was  then  entitled  to  pick  the  unmelted  remains  of  the  sugar- 
candy  (taken  against  cough)  from  the  bottom  thereof.  Out  of  doors, 
truly,  the  sky  covered  all  things  with  silence;  the  brook  with  ice,  the 
village  with  snow:  but  in  our  room  there  was  life;  under  the  stove  a 
pigeon-establishment ;  on  the  windows  finch-cages;  on  the  floor,  the 
invincible  bull  brach,  our  Bonne,  the  night-guardian  of  the  court-yard ; 
and  a  poodle,  and  the  pretty  Scharmantel  (Poll),  a  present  from  the 
Lady  von  Plotho;  —  and  close  by,  the  kitchen,  with  two  maids;  and 
farther  off,  against  the  other  end  of  the  house,  our  stable,  with  all 
sorts  of  bovine,  swinish  and  feathered  cattle,  and  their  noises:  the 
threshers  with  their  flails,  also  at  work  within  the  court-yard,  I  might 
reckon  as  another  item.  In  this  way,  with  nothing  but  society  on  all 
hands,  the  whole  male  portion  of  the  household  easily  spent  their 
forenoons  in  tasks  of  memory,  not  far  from  the  female  portion,  as  busily 
employed  in  cooking. 

"Holidays  occur  in  every  occupation;  thus  I  too  had  my  airing 
holidays, — analogous  to  watering  holidays,  — so  that  I  could  travel  out 
in  the  snow  of  the  court-yard,  and  to  the  barn  with  its  threshing.    Nay, 
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was  there  a  delicate  embassy  to  be  transacted  in  the  village, — for 
example,  to  the  schoolmaster,  to  the  tailor, — I  was  sure  to  be  des- 
patched thither  in  the  middle  of  my  lessons;  and  thus  I  still  got  forth 
into  the  open  air  and  the  cold,  and  measured  myself  with  the  new 
snow.  At  noon,  before  our  own  dinner,  we  children  might  also,  in 
the  kitchen,  have  the  hungry  satisfaction  to  see  the  threshers  fall-to 
and  consume  their  victuals. 

"The  afternoon,  again,  was  still  more  important,  and  richer  in 
joys.  Winter  shortened  and  sweetened  our  lessons.  In  the  long 
dusk,  our  Father  walked  to  and  fro;  and  the  children,  according  to 
ability,  trotted  under  his  night-gown,  holding  by  his  hands.  At  sound 
of  the  Vesper-bell,  we  placed  ourselves  in  a  circle,  and  in  concert  de- 
votionally  chanted  the  hymn,  Die  finstre  Nacht  bricht  stark  herein 
(The  gloomy  Night  is  gathering  round).  Only  in  villages,  not  in 
towns,  where  probably  there  is  more  night  than  day  labour,  have  the 
evening  chimes  a  meaning  and  beauty,  and  are  the  swan-song  of  the 
day:  the  evening-bell  is  as  it  were  the  muffle  of  the  over-loud  heart, 
and,  like  a  ram  des  vaches  of  the  plains,  calls  men  from  their  run- 
ning and  toiling,  into  the  land  of  silence  and  dreams.  After  a  pleasant 
watching  about  the  kitchen-door  for  the  moonrise  of  candlelight,  we 
saw  our  wide  room  at  once  illuminated  and  barricaded;  to  wit,  the 
window-shutters  were  closed  and  bolted;  and  behind  these  window 
bastions  and  breast-works  the  child  felt  himself  snugly  nestled,  and 
well  secured  against  Knecht  Ruprecht,*  who  on  tire  outside  could  not 
get  in,  but  only  in  vain  keep  growling  and  humming. 

"About  this  period  too  it  was  that  we  children  might  undress, 
and  in  long  train-shirts  skip  up  and  down.  Idyllic  joys  of  various 
sorts  alternated:  our  Father  either  had  his  quarto  Bible,  interleaved 
with  blank  folio  sheets,  before  him,  and  was  marking,  at  each  verse, 
the  book  wherein  he  had  read  anything  concerning  it ; — or  more  com- 
monly he  had  his  ruled  music-paper;  and,  undisturbed  by  this  racketing 
of  children,  was  composing  whole  concerts  of  church-music,  with  all 
their  divisions;  constructing  his  internal  melody  without  any  help  of 
external  tones  (as  Reichard  too  advises),  or  rather  in  spite  of  all  ex- 
ternal mistones.  In  both  cases,  in  the  last  with  the  more  pleasure,  I 
looked  on  as  he  wrote;  and  rejoiced  specially,  when,  by  pauses  of 
various  instruments,  whole  pages  were  at  once  filled  up.  The  children 
all  sat  sporting  on  that  long  writing  and  eating  table,  or  even  under 
it.  *  *  * 

*  The  Ra-whead  (with  bloody  bones)  of  Germany. 
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"Then,  at  length,  how  did  the  winter  evening,  once  a  week, 
mount  in  worth,  when  the  old  errand-woman,  coated  in  snow,  with 
her  fruit,  flesh  and  general-ware  basket,  entered  the  kitchen  from  Hof ; 
and  we  all  in  this  case  had  the  distant  town  in  miniature  before  our 
eyes,  nay  before  our  noses,  for  there  were  pastry -cakes  in  it!" 

Thus,  in  dull  winter  imprisonment,  among  all  manner 
of  bovine,  swinish  and  feathered  cattle,  with  their  noises, 
may  Idyllic  joys  be  found,  if  there  is  an  eye  to  see  them, 
and  a  heart  to  taste  them.  Truly  happiness  is  cheap, 
did  we  apply  to  the  right  merchant  for  it.  Paul  warns  us 
elsewhere  not  to  believe,  for  these  Idyls,  that  there  were 
no  sour  days,  no  chidings  and  the  like,  at  Jodiz:  yet,  on 
the  whole,  he  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  parents. 
They  loved  him  well;  his  Father,  he  says,  would  "shed 
tears"  over  any  mark  of  quickness  or  talent  in  little  Fritz: 
they  were  virtuous  also,  and  devout,  which,  after  all,  is 
better  than  being  rich.  "Ever  and  anon,"  says  he,  "I  was 
hearing  some  narrative  from  my  Father,  how  he  and  other 
clergymen  had  taken  parts  of  their  dress  and  given  them 
to  the  poor:  he  related  these  things  with  joy,  not  as  an 
admonition,  but  merely  as  a  necessary  occurrence.  O  God ! 
I  thank  thee  for  my  Father!" 

Richter's  education  was  not  of  a  more  sumptuous  sort 
than  his  board  and  lodging.  Some  disagreement  with 
the  Schoolmaster  at  Jodiz  had  induced  the  Parson  to 
take  his  sons  from  school,  and  determine  to  teach  them 
himself.  This  determination  he  executed  faithfully  indeed, 
yet  in  the  most  limited  style;  his  method  being  no  Pesta- 
lozzian  one,  but  simply  the  old  scheme  of  task-work,  and 
force-work,  operating  on  a  Latin  grammar  and  a  Latin 
vocabulary:  and  the  two  boys  sat  all  day,  and  all  year,  at 
home,  without  other  preceptorial  nourishment  than  getting 
by  heart  long  lists  of  words.    Fritz  learned  honestly  never- 
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thelcss,  and  in  spite  of  his  brother  Adam's  bad  example. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  totally  destitute  of  books,  except 
such  of  his  Father's  theological  ones  as  he  could  come  at 
by  stealth:  these,  for  want  of  better,  he  eagerly  devoured; 
understanding,  as  he  says,  nothing  whatever  of  their  con- 
tents. With  no  less  impetuosity,  and  no  less  profit,  he 
perused  the  antiquated  sets  of  Newspapers,  which  a  kind 
patroness,  the  Lady  von  Plotho,  already  mentioned,  was 
in  the  habit  of  furnishing  to  his  Father,  not  in  separate 
sheets,  but  in  sheaves  monthly.  This  was  the  extent  of 
his  reading.  Jodiz,  too,  was  the  most  sequestered  of  all 
hamlets;  had  neither  natural  nor  artificial  beauty;  no 
memorable  thing  could  be  seen  there  in  a  lifetime.  Never- 
theless, under  an  immeasurable  Sky,  and  in  a  quite 
wondrous  World  it  did  stand;  and  glimpses  into  the  in- 
finite spaces  of  the  Universe,  and  even  into  the  infinite 
spaces  of  Man's  Soul,  could  be  had  there  as  well  as  else- 
where. Fritz  had  his  own  thoughts,  in  spite  of  school- 
masters: a  little  heavenly  seed  of  Knowledge,  nay,  of 
Wisdom,  had  been  laid  in  him,  and  with  no  gardener  but 
Nature  herself,  it  was  silently  growing.  To  some  of  our 
readers,  the  following  circumstance  may  seem  unparalleled, 
if  not  unintelligible;  to  others  nowise  so: 

"In  the  future  Literary  History  of  our  hero  it  will  become 
doubtful  whether  he  was  not  born  more  for  Philosophy  than  for 
Poetry.  In  earliest  times  the  word  Weltioeisheit  (Philosophy,  World- 
wisdom), — yet  also  another  word,  Morgenland  (East,  Morning-land), 
— was  to  me  an  open  Heaven's-gate,  through  which  I  looked-in  over 
long,  long  gardens  of  joy. — Never  shall  I  forget  that  inward  occur- 
rence, till  now  narrated  to  no  mortal,  wherein  I  witnessed  the  birth 
of  my  Self-consciousness,  of  which  I  can  still  give  the  place  and  time. 
One  forenoon,  I  was  standing,  a  very  young  child,  in  the  outer  door, 
and  looking  leftward  at  the  stack  of  the  fuel-wood, — when  all  at  once 
the  internal  vision,  "J  am  a  Me  (ich  bin  ein  7th),"  came  like  a  flash 
from  heaven  before  me,  and  in  gleaming  light  ever  afterwards  con- 
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d:  then  had  nay  Me,  for  the  first  time,  Been  itself,  and  forever. 
Deceptions  of  memory  are  scarcely  conceivable  here;  for,  in  regard  to 
an  event  occurring  altogether  in  the  veiled  Holy-of-Holies  of  man, 
and  whose  novelty  alone  has  given  permanence  to  such  every-day 
recollections  accompanying  it,  no  posterior  description  from  another 
party  would  have  mingled  itself  with  accompanying  circumstances 
at  all." 

It  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  that  the  family  removed 
to  that  better  church-living  at  Schwarzenbach;  with  which 
change,  so  far  as  school-education  was  concerned,  pro- 
spects considerably  brightened  for  him.  The  public 
Teacher  there  was  no  deep  scholar  or  thinker,  yet  a  lively, 
genial  man,  and  warmly  interested  in  his  pupils;  among 
whom  he  soon  learned  to  distinguish  Fritz,  as  a  boy  of 
altogether  superior  gifts.  What  was  of  still  more  im- 
portance, Fritz  now  got  access  to  books,  entered  into  a 
course  of  highly  miscellaneous,  self-selected  reading;  and 
what  with  Romances,  what  with  Belles-Lettres  works,  and 
Hutchesonian  Philosophy,  and  controversial  Divinity,  saw 
an  astonishing  scene  opening  round  him  on  all  hands. 
His  Latin  and  Greek  were  now  better  taught;  he  even 
began  learning  Hebrew.  Two  clergymen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood took  pleasure  in  his  company,  young  as  he  was; 
and  were  of  great  service  now  and  afterwards:  it  was 
under  their  auspices  that  he  commenced  composition,  and 
also  speculating  on  Theology,  wherein  he  "inclined  strongly 
to  the  heterodox  side." 

In  the  "family-room,"  however,  things  were  not  nearly 
so  flourishing.  The  Professor's  three  Lectures  terminate 
before  this  date;  but  we  gather  from  his  Notes  that  surly 
clouds  hung  over  Schwarzenbach,  that  "his  evil  days 
began  there."  The  Father  was  engaged  in  more  complex 
duties  than  formerly,  went  often  from  home,  was  en- 
cumbered with  debt,  and  lost  his  former  cheerfulness  of 
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humour.  For  his  sons  he  saw  no  outlet  except  the  here- 
ditary craft  of  School-keeping;  and  let  the  matter  rest 
there,  taking  little  farther  charge  of  them.  In  some  three 
years  the  poor  man,  worn  down  with  manifold  anxieties, 
departed  this  life;  leaving  his  pecuniary  affairs,  which  he 
had  long  calculated  on  rectifying  by  the  better  income  of 
Schwarzenbach,  sadly  deranged. 

Meanwhile  Friedrich  had  been  sent  to  the  Hof  Gym- 
nasium (Town-school),  where,  notwithstanding  this  event, 
he  continued  some  time;  two  years  in  all;  apparently  the 
most  profitable  period  of  his  whole  tuition;  indeed,  the 
only  period  when,  properly  speaking,  he  had  any  tutor 
but  himself.  The  good  old  cloth-making  grandfather  and 
grandmother  took  charge  of  him,  under  their  roof;  and  he 
had  a  body  of  teachers,  all  notable  in  their  way,  Herr 
Otto  represents  him  as  a  fine,  trustful,  kindly  yet  resolute 
youth,  who  went  through  his  persecutions,  preferments, 
studies,  friendships  and  other  school- destinies  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner;  and  demonstrates  this,  at  great  length, 
by  various  details  of  facts,  far  too  minute  for  insertion 
here.  As  a  trait  of  Paul's  intellectual  habitudes,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  at  this  time,  he  scarcely  made  any 
progress  in  History  or  Geography,  much  as  he  profited  in 
all  other  branches;  nor  was  the  dull  teacher  entirely  to 
blame,  but  also  the  indisposed  pupil:  indeed,  it  was  not 
till  long  afterwards,  that  he  overcame  or  suppressed  his 
contempt  for  those  studies,  and  with  an  effort  of  his  own 
acquired  some  skill  in  them.*     The  like  we  have  heard 

*  "All  History,"  thus  he  writes  in  his  thirty-second  year,  "in 
"so  far  as  it  is  an  affair  of  memory,  can  only  be  reckoned  a  sapless 
"heartless  thistle  for  pedantic  chaffinches; — but,  on  the  other  hand, 
"like  Nature,  it  has  highest  value,  in  as  far  as  we,  by  means  of  it,  as 
"by  means  of  Nature,  can  divine  and  read  the  Infinite  Spirit,  who, 
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of  other  Poets  and  Philosophers,  especially  when  their 
teachers  chanced  to  be  prosaists  and  unphilosophical. 
Richter  boasts  that  he  was  never  punished  at  school;  yet 
between  him  and  the  Historico-geographical  Conrector 
(Second  Master)  no  good  understanding  could  subsist.  On 
one  tragi-comical  occasion,  of  another  sort,  they  came  into 
still  more  decided  collision.  The  zealous  Conrector,  a 
most  solid  pains-taking  man,  desirous  to  render  his  Gym- 
nasium as  like  a  University  as  possible,  had  imagined 
that  a  series  of  "Disputations,"  some  foreshadow  of  those 
held  at  College,  might  be  a  useful,  as  certainly  enough  it 
would  be  an  ornamental  thing.  By  ill-luck  the  worthy 
President  had  selected  some  church  article  for  the  theme 
of  such  a  disputation:  one  boy  was  to  defend,  and  it  fell 
to  Paul's  lot  to  impugn  the  dogma;  a  task  which,  as 
hinted  above,  he  was  very  specially  qualified  to  under- 
take. Now,  honest  Paul  knew  nothing  of  the  limits  of 
this  game;  never  dreamt  but  he  might  argue  with  his 
whole  strength,  to  whatever  results  it  might  lead.  In  a 
very  few  rounds,  accordingly,  his  antagonist  was  borne 
out  of  the  ring,  as  good  as  lifeless;  and  the  Conrector  him- 
self, seeing  the  danger,  had,  as  it  were,  to  descend  from 
his  presiding  chair,  and  clap  the  gauntlets  on  his  own 
more  experienced  hands.  But  Paul,  nothing  daunted, 
gave  him  also  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver;  nay,  as  it  became 
more  and  more  manifest  to  all  eyes,  was  fast  reducing 
him  also  to  the  frightfullest  extremity.  The  Conrector's 
tongue  threatened  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth;  for 
his  brain  was  at  a  stand,  or  whirling  in  eddies;  only  his 


"with  Nature  and  History,  as  with  letters,  legibly  writes  to  us.  He 
"who  finds  a  God  in  the  physical  world  will  also  find  one  in  the 
"moral,  which  is  History.  Nature  forces  on  our  heart  a  Creator; 
"History  a  Providence." 
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gall  was  in  active  play.  Nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  close  the  debate  by  a  "Silence,  Sirrah!" — and  leave 
the  room,  with  a  face  (like  that  of  the  much  more  famous 
Subrector  Hans  von  Fltchslein*)  "of  a  mingled  colour, 
like  red  bole,  green  chalk,  tinsel-yellow,  and  vomissement 
de  la  reine." 

With  his  studies  in  the  Leipzig  University,  whither  he 
proceeded  in  1781,  begins  a  far  more  important  era  for 
Paul;  properly  the  era  of  his  manhood,  and  first  entire 
dependence  on  himself.  In  regard  to  literary  or  scientific 
culture,  it  is  not  clear  that  he  derived  much  furtherance 
from  Leipzig;  much  more,  at  least,  than  the  mere  neigh- 
bourhood of  libraries  and  fellow-learners  might  anywhere 
else  have  afforded  him.  Certain  professorial  courses  he 
did  attend,  and  with  diligence;  but  too  much  in  the  char- 
acter of  critic,  as  well  as  of  pupil:  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
"measuring  minds"  with  men  so  much  older  and  more 
honourable  than  he;  and  erelong  his  respect  for  many  of 
them  had  not  a  little  abated.  What  his  original  plan  of 
studies  was,  or  whether  he  had  any  fixed  plan,  we  do  not 
learn;  at  Hof,  without  election  or  rejection  on  his  own 
part,  he  had  been  trained  with  some  view  to  Theology; 
but  this  and  every  other  professional  view  soon  faded 
away  in  Leipzig,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes;  and 
Richter,  now  still  more  decidedly  a  self-teacher,  broke 
loose  from  all  corporate  guilds  whatsoever,  and  in  in- 
tellectual culture,  as  in  other  respects,  endeavoured  to 
seek  out  a  basis  of  his  own.  He  read  multitudes  of 
books,  and  wrote  down  whole  volumes  of  excerpts,  and 
private  speculations;  labouring  in  all  directions  with  in- 
satiable eagerness;  but  from  the  University  he  derived 
little  guidance,  and  soon  came  to  expect  little.  Ernesti, 
*  See  Quintus  Fixlein,  c  ~. 
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the  only  truly  eminent  man  of  the  place,  had  died  shortly 
after  Paul's  arrival  there. 

Nay,  it  was  necessity  as  well  as  choice  that  detached 
him  from  professions;  he  had  not  the  means  to  enter  any. 
Quite  another  and  far  more  pressing  set  of  cares  lay 
round  him;  not  how  he  could  live  easily  in  future  years, 
but  how  he  could  live  at  all  in  the  present,  was  the 
grand  question  with  him.  Whatever  it  might  be  in  regard 
to  intellectual  matters,  certainly,  in  regard  to  moral 
matters,  Leipzig  was  his  true  seminary,  where,  with  many 
stripes,  Experience  taught  him  the  wisest  lessons.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  saw  Poverty,  not  in  the  shape  of  Parsi- 
mony, but  in  the  far  sterner  one  of  actual  Want;  and, 
unseen  and  single-handed,  wrestling  with  Fortune  for  life 
or  death,  first  proved  what  a  rugged,  deep-rooted,  in- 
domitable strength,  under  such  genial  softness,  dwelt  in 
him;  and  from  a  buoyant  cloud-capt  Youth,  perfected 
himself  into  a  clear,  free,  benignant  and  lofty-minded 
Man. 

Meanwhile  the  steps  towards  such  a  consummation 
were  painful  enough.  His  old  Schoolmaster  at  Schwarzen- 
bach,  himself  a  Leipziger,  had  been  wont  to  assure  him 
that  he  might  live  for  nothing  in  Leipzig,  so  easily  were 
"free-tables,"  " stipendia,"  private  teaching  and  the  like, 
to  be  procured  there,  by  youths  of  merit.  That  Richter 
was  of  this  latter  species,  the  Rector  of  the  Hof  Gym- 
nasium bore  honourable  witness;  inviting  the  Leipzig 
dignitaries,  in  his  Tesiimoniutn,  to  try  the  candidate  them- 
selves; and  even  introducing  him  in  person  (for  the  two 
had  travelled  together)  to  various  influential  men:  but  all 
these  things  availed  him  nothing.  The  Professors  he  found 
beleaguered  by  a  crowd  of  needy  sycophants,  diligent  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  whose  whole  tactics  were  too 
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loathsome  to  him;  on  all  hands,  he  heard  the  sad  saying: 
Lipsia  vult  expectari,  Leipzig  preferments  must  be  waited 
for.  Now,  waiting  was  of  all  things  the  most  inconvenient 
for  poor  Richter.  In  his  pocket  he  had  little;  friends, 
except  one  fellow-student,  he  had  none;  and  at  home  the 
finance-department  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  total  per- 
plexity, fast  verging  towards  final  ruin.  The  worthy  old 
Cloth-manufacturer  was  now  dead;  his  Wife  soon  followed 
him;  and  the  Widow  Richter,  her  favourite-daughter,  who 
had  removed  to  Hof,  though  against  the  advice  of  all 
friends,  that  she  might  be  near  her,  now  stood  alone  there, 
with  a  young  family,  and  in  the  most  forlorn  situation. 
She  was  appointed  chief  heir,  indeed;  but  former  bene- 
factions had  left  far  less  to  inherit  than  had  been  ex- 
pected; nay,  the  other  relatives  contested  the  whole  ar- 
rangement, and  she  had  to  waste  her  remaining  sub- 
stance in  lawsuits,  scarcely  realising  from  it,  in  the  shape 
of  borrowed  pittances  and  by  forced  sales,  enough  to 
supply  her  with  daily  bread.  Nor  was  it  poverty  alone 
that  she  had  to  suffer,  but  contumely  no  less;  the  Hof 
public  openly  finding  her  guilty  of  Un thrift,  and,  instead 
of  assistance,  repeating  to  her  dispraise,  over  their  coffee, 
the  old  proverb,  "Hard  got,  soon  gone";  for  all  which 
evils  she  had  no  remedy,  but  loud  complaining  to  Heaven 
and  Earth.  The  good  woman,  with  the  most  honest  dis- 
positions, seems  in  fact  to  have  had  but  a  small  share  of 
wisdom;  far  too  small  for  her  present  trying  situation. 
Heir  Otto  says  that  Richter's  portraiture  of  Lenette  in  the 
Blumen-,  Frucht-  mid  Dornen-Stiicke  (Flower,  Fruit  and 
Thorn  Pieces)  contains  many  features  of  his  mother: 
Lenette  is  of  "an  upright  but  common  and  limited 
nature";  assiduous,  even  to  excess,  in  sweeping  and  scour- 
ing; true-hearted,  religious  in  her  way,  yet  full  of  discon- 
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tents,  suspicion  and  headstrong  whims;  a  spouse  for  ever 
plagued  and  plaguing;  as  the  brave  Stanislaus  Siebenkiis, 
that  true  Diogenes  of  impoverished  Poors'- Advocates,  often 
felt,  to  his  cost,  beside  her.  Widow  Richter's  family,  as 
well  as  her  fortune,  was  under  bad  government,  and  sink- 
ing into  lower  and  lower  degradation:  Adam,  the  brother, 
mentioned  above,  as  Paul's  yoke-fellow  in  Latin  and  potato- 
digging,  had  now  fallen  away  even  from  the  humble  pre- 
tension of  being  a  Schoolmaster,  or  indeed  of  being  any- 
thing; for  after  various  acts  of  vagrancy,  he  had  enlisted 
in  a  marching  regiment;  with  which,  or  in  other  devious 
courses,  he  marched  on,  and  only  the  grand  billet-master, 
Death,  found  him  fixed  quarters.  The  Richter  establish- 
ment had  parted  from  its  old  moorings,  and  was  now, 
with  wind  and  tide,  fast  drifting  towards  fatal  whirlpools. 
In  this  state  of  matters,  the  scarcity  of  Leipzig  could 
nowise  be  supplied  from  the  fulness  of  Hof;  but  rather  the 
two  households  stood  like  concave  mirrors  reflecting  one 
another's  keen  hunger  into  a  still  keener  for  both.  What 
outlook  was  there  for  the  poor  Philosopher  of  nineteen? 
Even  his  meagre  "bread  and  milk"  could  not  be"  had  for 
nothing;  it  became  a  serious  consideration  for  him  that 
the  shoemaker,  who  was  to  sole  his  boots,  "did  not  trust." 
Far  from  affording  him  any  sufficient  moneys,  his  straitened 
mother  would  willingly  have  made  him  borrow  for  her 
own  wants;  and  was  incessantly  persuading  him  to  get 
places  for  his  brothers.  Richter  felt  too,  that  except  him- 
self, desolate,  helpless  as  he  was,  those  brothers,  that  old 
mother,  had  no  stay  on  earth.  There  are  men  with  whom 
it  is  as  with  Schiller's  Friedland:  "Night  must  it  be  ere 
Friedland's  star  will  beam."  On  this  forsaken  youth 
Fortune  seemed  to  have  let  loose  her  bandogs,  and  hungry 
Ruin  had  him  in  the  wind;   without  was  no  help,   no 
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counsel:  but  there  lay  a  giant  force  within;  and  so,  from 
the  depths  of  that  sorrow  and  abasement  his  better  soul 
rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long 
Labours.  A  high,  cheerful  Stoicism  grew  up  in  the  man. 
Poverty,  Pain,  and  all  Evil,  he  learned  to  regard,  not  as 
what  they  seemed,  but  as  what  they  were;  he  learned  to 
despise  them,  nay,  in  kind  mockery  to  sport  with  them, 
as  with  bright-spotted  wild-beasts  which  he  had  tamed 
and  harnessed.  "What  is  Poverty,"  said  he;  "who  is  the 
man  that  whines  under  it?  The  pain  is  but  as  that  of 
piercing  the  ears  is  to  a  maiden,  and  you  hang  jewels  in 
the  wound."  Dark  thoughts  he  had,  but  they  settled  into 
no  abiding  gloom:  "sometimes,"  says  Otto,  "he  would 
wave  his  finger  across  his  brow,  as  if  driving  back  some 
hostile  series  of  ideas";  and  farther  complaint  he  did  not 
utter.*  During  this  sad  period,  he  wrote  out  for  himself 
a  little  manual  of  practical  philosophy,  naming  it  Andachls- 
buch  (Book  of  Devotion),  which  contains  such  maxims  as 
these: 

"Every  unpleasant  feeling  is  a  sign  that  I  have  become  untrue 
to  my  resolutions. — Epictetus  was  not  unhappy. — 

"Not  chance,  but  I  am  to  blame  for  my  sufferings. 

"It  were  an  impossible  miracle  if  none  befell  thee:  look  for  their 
coming,  therefore;  each  day  make  thyself  sure  of  many. 

"  Say  not,  were  my  sorrows  other  than  these,  I  should  bear  them 
better. 

"Think  of  the  host  of  Worlds,  and  of  the  plagues  on  this  World- 
mote. — Death  puts  an  end  to  the  whole. — 

"For  virtue's  sake  I  am  here:  but  if  a  man,  for  his  task,  forgets 
and  sacrifices  all,  why  shouldst  not  thou?  — 

*  In  bodily  pain  he  was  wont  to  show  the  like  endurance  and 
indifference.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  violent  headaches, 
which  forced  him,  for  the  sake  of  a  slight  alleviation,  to  keep  his  head 
perfectly  erect;  you  might  see  him  talking  with  a  calm  face  and  all 
his  old  gaiety,  and  only  know  by  this  posture  that  be  was  suffering. 
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"Expect  injuries,  for  men  ore  weak,  and  thou  thyself  doest  such 
too  often. 

"Mollify  thy  heart  by  painting  out  the  sufferings  of  thy  enemy; 
think  of  him  as  of  one  spiritually  sick,  who  deserves  sympathy. — 

"Most  men  judge  so  badly;  why  wouldst  thou  be  praised  by  a 
child?  —  No  one  would  respect  thee  in  a  beggar's  coat:  what  is  a  re- 
spect that  is  paid  to  woollen  cloth,  not  to  thee?" 

These  are  wise  maxims  for  so  young  a  man;  but  what 
was  wiser  still,  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  mere  maxims, 
which,  how  true  soever,  are  only  a  dead  letter,  till  Action 
first  gives  them  life  and  worth.  Besides  devout  prayer  to 
the  gods,  he  set  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  "Evil," 
says  he,  "is  like  a  nightmare;  the  instant  you  begin  to 
strive  with  it,  to  bestir  yourself,  it  has  already  ended." 
Without  farther  parleying,  there  as  he  stood,  Richter 
grappled  with  his  Fate,  and  resolutely  determined  on  self- 
help.  His  means,  it  is  true,  were  of  the  most  unpromis- 
ing sort,  yet  the  only  means  he  had:  the  writing  of  Books! 
He  forthwith  commenced  writing  them.  The  Gronldtidische 
Prozesse  (Greenland  Lawsuits),  a  collection  of  satirical 
sketches,  full  of  wild  gay  wit  and  keen  insight,  was  com- 
posed in  that  base  environment  of  his,  with  unpaid  milk- 
scores  and  unsoled  boots;  and  even  still  survives,  though 
the  Author,  besides  all  other  disadvantages,  was  then  only 
in  his  nineteenth  year.  But  the  heaviest  part  of  the  busi- 
ness yet  remained;  that  of  finding  a  purchaser  and  publisher. 
Richter  tried  all  Leipzig  with  his  manuscript,  in  vain;  to 
a  man,  with  that  total  contempt  of  Grammar  which 
Jedediah  Cleishbotham  also  complains  of,  they  "declined 
the  article."  Paul  had  to  stand  by,  as  so  many  have 
done,  and  see  his  sunbeams  weighed  on  hay-scales,  and 
the  hay-balance  give  no  symptoms  of  moving.  But  Paul's 
heart  moved  as  little  as  the  balance.  Leipzig  being  now 
exhausted,  the  World  was  all  before  him  where  to  try;  he 
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had  nothing  for  it  but  to  search  till  he  found,  or  till  he 
died  searching.  One  Voss  of  Berlin  at  length  bestirred 
himself;  accepted,  printed  the  Book,  and  even  gave  him 
sixteen  louis  d'or  for  it.  What  a  Potosi  was  here!  Paul 
determined  to  be  an  author  henceforth,  and  nothing  but 
an  author;  now  that  his  soul  might  even  be  kept  in  his 
body  by  that  trade.  His  mother,  hearing  that  he  had 
written  a  book,  thought  that  perhaps  he  could  even  write 
a  sermon,  and  was  for  his  coming  down  to  preach  in  the 
High  Church  of  Hof.  "What  is  a  sermon,"  said  Paul, 
"which  every  miserable  student  can  spout  forth?  Or, 
think  you,  there  is  a  parson  in  Hof  that,  not  to  speak  of 
writing  my  Book,  can,  in  the  smallest  degree,  under- 
stand it?" 

But  unfortunately  his  Potosi  was  like  other  mines;  the 
metalliferous  vein  did  not  last;  what  miners  call  a  shift  or 
trouble  occurred  in  it,  and  now  there  was  nothing  but 
hard  rock  to  hew  on.  The  Grd7ilandische  Prozesse,  though 
printed,  did  not  sell;  the  public  was  in  quest  of  pap  and 
treacle,  not  of  fierce  curry  like  this.  The  Reviewing  world 
mostly  passed  it  by  without  notice;  one  poor  dog  in 
Leipzig  even  lifted  up  his  leg  over  it.  "For  anything  we 
know,"  saith  he,  "much,  if  not  all  of  what  the  Author 
here,  in  bitter  tone,  sets  forth  on  bookmaking,  theologians, 
women  and  so  on,  may  be  true;  but  throughout  the  whole 
work,  the  determination  to  be  witty  acts  on  him  so  strongly, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  but  his  book  will  excite  in  all 
rational  readers  so  much  disgust,  that  they  will  see  them- 
selves constrained  to  close  it  again  without  delay."  And 
herewith  the  ill-starred  quadruped  passes  on,  as  if  nothing 
special  had  happened.  "Singular!"  adds  Herr  Otto,  "this 
review,  which  at  the  time  pretended  to  some  ephemeral 
attention,  and  likely  enough  obtained  it,  would  have  fallen 
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into  everlasting  oblivion,  had  not  its  connexion  with  that 
very  work,  which  every  rational  reader  was  to  close  again, 
or  rather  never  to  open,  raised  it  up  for  moments!"  One 
moment,  say  we,  is  enough:  let  it  drop  again  into  that 
murky  pool,  and  sink  there  to  endless  depths;  for  all  flesh, 
and  reviewer-flesh  too,  is  fallible  and  pardonable. 

Richter's  next  Book  was  soon  ready;  but,  in  this  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  no  man  would  buy  it.  The  Selection  from 
the  Papers  of  the  Devil,  such  was  its  wonderful  title,  lay 
by  him,  on  quite  another  principle  than  the  Horatian  one, 
for  seven  long  years.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  exhibited, 
and  corresponded,  and  left  no  stone  unturned,  ransacking 
the  world  for  a  publisher;  there  was  none  anywhere  to  be 
met  with.  The  unwearied  Richter  tried  other  plans.  He 
presented  Magazine  Editors  with  Essays,  some  one  in  ten 
of  which  might  be  accepted;  he  made  joint-stock  with 
certain  provincial  literati  of  the  Hof  district,  who  had 
cash,  and  published  for  themselves;  he  sometimes  bor- 
rowed, but  was  in  hot  haste  to  repay;  he  lived  as  the 
young  ravens;  he  was  often  in  danger  of  starving.  "The 
prisoner's  allowance,"  says  he,  "is  bread  and  water;  but 
I  had  only  the  latter." 

"Nowhere,"  observes  Richter  on  another  occasion,  "can 
you  collect  the  stress-memorials  and  siege-medals  of  Poverty 
more  pleasantly  and  philosophically  than  at  College:  the 
Academic  Bursche  exhibit  to  us  how  many  Humorists  and 
Diogeneses  Germany  has  in  it."*    Travelling  through  this 

*  By  certain  speculators  on  German  affairs,  much  has  been  written 
and  talked  about  what  is,  after  all,  a  very  slender  item  in  German 
affairs,  the  Burschenlehen,  or  manners  of  the  young  men  at  Uni- 
versities. We  must  regret  that  in  discussing  this  matter,  since  it  was 
thought  worth  discussing,  the  true  significance  and  soul  of  it  should 
not  have  been,  by  some  faint  indication,  pointed  out  to  us.     Apart 
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parched  Sahara,  with  nothing  round  him  but  stern  sandy 
solitude,  and  no  landmark  on  Earth,  but  only  loadstars  in 
the  Heaven,  Richter  does  not  anywhere  appear  to  have 
faltered  in  his  progress;  for  a  moment  to  have  lost  heart, 
or  even  to  have  lost  good  humour.  "The  man  who  fears 
not  death,"  says  the  Greek  Poet,  "will  start  at  no  shadows." 
Paul  had  looked  Desperation  full  in  the  face,  and  found 
that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate.  Sorely  pressed  on 
from  without,  his  inward  energy,  his  strength  both  of 
thought  and  resolve,  did  but  increase,  and  establish  itself 
on  a  surer  and  surer  foundation;  he  stood  like  a  rock 
amid  the  beating  of  continual  tempests;  nay,  a  rock 
crowned  with  foliage;  and  in  its  clefts  nourishing  flowers 
of  sweetest  perfume.  For  there  was  a  passionate  fire  in 
him,  as  well  as  a  stoical  calmness;  tenderest  Love  was 
there,  and  Devout  Reverence;  and  a  deep  genial  Humour 
lay,  like  warm  sunshine,  softening  the  whole,  blending  the 
whole  into  light  sportful  harmony.  In  these  its  hard 
trials,  whatever  was  noblest  in  his  nature  came  out  in 
still  purer  clearness.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  perennial  and  imperishable  in  man,  from 
what  is  transient  and  earthly;  and  to  prize  the  latter, 
were  it  king's  crowns  and  conqueror's  triumphal  chariots, 
but  as  the  wrappage  of  the  jewel;  we  might  say,  but  as 


from  its  duelling  punctilios,  and  beer-songs,  and  tobacco-smoking,  and 
other  fopperies  of  the  system,  which  are  to  the  German  student  merely 
what  coach-driving  and  horse-dealing,  and  other  kindred  fopperies, 
are  to  the  English,  Burschenism  is  not  without  its  meaning  more 
than  Oxfordism  or  Cambridgeism.  The  Bursch  strives  to  say  in  the 
strongest  language  he  can :  "  See !  I  am  an  unmoneyed  scholar,  and  a 
free  man;"  the  Oxonian  and  Cantab,  again,  endeavour  to  say:  "See! 
I  am  a  moneyed  scholar,  and  a  spirited  gentleman."  We  rather 
think  the  Bursch's  assertion,  were  it  righdy  worded,  would  be  the 
more  profitable  of  the  two. 
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the  finer  or  coarser  Paper  on  which  the  Heroic  Poem  of 
Life  is  to  be  written.  A  lofty  indestructible  faith  in  the 
dignity  of  man  took  possession  of  him,  and  a  disbelief  in 
all  other  dignities;  and  the  vulgar  world,  and  what  it 
could  give  him,  or  withhold  from  him,  was,  in  his  eyes, 
but  a  small  matter.  Nay,  had  he  not  found  a  voice  for 
these  things;  which,  though  no  man  would  listen  to  it,  he 
felt  to  be  a  true  one,  and  that  if  true  no  tone  of  it  could 
be  altogether  lost?  Preaching  forth  the  Wisdom,  which  in 
the  dark  deep  wells  of  Adversity  he  h*ad  drawn  up,  he 
felt  himself  strong,  courageous,  even  gay.  He  had  "an 
internal  world  wherewith  to  fence  himself  against  the  frosts 
and  heats  of  the  external."  Studying,  writing,  in  this 
mood,  though  grim  Scarcity  looked-ln  on  him  through  the 
windows,  he  ever  looked  out  again  on  that  fiend  with  a 
quiet,  half-satirical  eye.  Surely,  we  should  find  it  hard  to 
wish  any  generous  nature  such  fortune:  yet  is  one  such 
man,  nursed  into  manhood  amid  these  stern,  truth-telling 
influences,  worth  a  thousand  popular  ballad-mongers,  and 
sleek  literary  gentlemen,  kept  in  perpetual  boyhood  by  in- 
fluences that  always  lie. 

"In  my  Historical  Lectures,"  says  Paul,  "  the  business  of  Hunger- 
ing will  in  truth  more  and  more  make  its  appearance, — with  the  hero 
it  rises  to  a  great  height, — about  as  often  as  Feasting  in  1'hummcV s 
Travels,  and  Tea-drinking  in  Richardson's  Clarissa;  nevertheless,  I 
cannot  help  saying  to  Poverty:  Welcome!  so  thou  come  not  at  quite 
too  late  a  time!  Wealth  bears  heavier  on  talent  than  Poverty;  under 
gold-mountains  and  thrones,  who  knows  how  many  a  spiritual  giant 
may  lie  crashed  down  and  buried!  When  among  the  flames  of 
youth,  and  above  all  of  hotter  powers  as  well,  the  oil  of  Riches  is 
also  poured  in, — little  will  remain  of  the  Phcenix  but  his  ashes ;  and 
only  a  Goethe  has  force  to  keep,  even  at  the  sun  of  good  fortune,  his 
phcenix-wings  unsinged.  The  poor  Historical  Professor,  in  this 
place,  would  not,  for  much  money,  have  had  much  money  in  his 
youth.     Fate  manages  Poets,  as  men  do  singing-birds;  you  overhang 
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the  cage  of  the  singer  and  make  it  dark,  till  at  length  he  has  caught 
the  tunes  you  play  to  him,  and  can  sing  them  rightly." 

There  have  been  many  Johnsons,  Heynes  and  other 
meaner  natures,  in  every  country,  that  have  passed  through 
as  hard  a  probation  as  Richter's  was,  and  borne  per- 
manent traces  of  its  good  and  its  evil  influences;  some 
with  their  modesty  and  quiet  endurance  combining  a 
sickly  dispiritment,  others  a  hardened  dulness  or  even 
deadness  of  heart;  nay,  there  are  some  whom  Misery  itself 
cannot  teach,  buf.  only  exasperate;  who,  far  from  parting 
with  the  mirror  of  their  Vanity,  when  it  is  trodden  in 
pieces,  rather  collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it,  and 
with  more  fondness  and  more  bitterness  than  ever,  behold 
not. one  but  a  hundred  images  of  Self  therein:  to  these 
men  Pain  is  a  pure  evil,  and  as  school- dunces  their  hard 
Pedagogue  will  only  whip  them  to  the  end.  But  in  modern 
days,  and  even  among  the  better  instances,  there  is  scarcely 
one  that  we  remember  who  has  drawn  from  poverty  and 
suffering  such  unmixed  advantage  as  Jean  Paul;  acquiring 
under  it  not  only  Herculean  strength,  but  the  softest 
tenderness  of  soul;  a  view  of  man  and  man's  life  not  less 
cheerful,  even  sportful,  than  it  is  deep  and  calm.  To 
Fear  he  is  a  stranger;  not  only  the  rage  of  men,  "the 
ruins  of  Nature  would  strike  him  fearless";  yet  he  has  a 
heart  vibrating  to  all  the  finest  thrills  of  Mercy,  a  deep 
loving  sympathy  with  all  created  things.  There  is,  we 
must  say,  something  Old-Grecian  in  this  form  of  mind; 
yet  Old-Grecian  under  the  new  conditions  of  our  own 
time;  not  an  Ethnic,  but  a  Christian  greatness.  Richter 
might  have  stood  beside  Socrates,  as  a  faithful  though 
rather  tumultuous  disciple;  or  better  still,  he  might  have 
bandied  repartees  with  Diogenes,  who,  if  he  could  nowhere 
find  Men,  must  at  least  have  admitted  that  this  too  was 
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a  Spartan  Boy.  Diogenes  and  he,  much  as  they  differed, 
mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  would  have 
found  much  in  common:  above  all,  that  resolute  self- 
dependence,  and  quite  settled  indifference  to  the  "force  of 
public  opinion."  Of  this  latter  quality,  as  well  as  of 
various  other  qualities  in  Richter,  we  have  a  curious  proof 
in  the  Episode,  which  Herr  Otto  here  for  the  first  time 
details  with  accuracy,  and  at  large,  "concerning  the  Cos- 
tume controversies."  There  is  something  great  as  well  as 
ridiculous  in  this  whole  story  of  the  Costume,  which  we 
must  not  pass  unnoticed. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  Leipzig, 
and  when,  as  we  have  seen,  his  necessities  were  pressing 
enough,  that  Richter,  finding  himself  unpatronised  by  the 
World,  thought  it  might  be  reasonable  if  he  paid  a  little 
attention,  as  far  as  convenient,  to  the  wishes,  rational 
orders  and  even  whims  of  his  only  other  Patron,  namely, 
of  Himself.  Now  the  long  visits  of  the  hair-dresser,  with 
his  powders,  puffs  and  pomatums,  were  decidedly  irksome 
to  him,  and  even  too  expensive;  besides,  his  love  of  Swift 
and  Sterne  made  him  love  the  English  and  their  modes; 
which  things  being  considered,  Paul  made  free  to  cut  off 
his  cue  altogether,  and  with  certain  other  alterations  in 
his  dress,  to  walk  abroad  in  what  was  called  the  English 
fashion.  We  rather  conjecture  that,  in  some  points,  it 
was,  after  all,  but  Pseudo-English;  at  least,  we  can  find 
no  tradition  of  any  such  mode  having  then  or  ever  been 
prevalent  here  in  its  other  details.  For  besides  the  docked 
cue,  he  had  shirts  a  la  Hamlet;  wore  his  breast  open, 
without  neckcloth:  in  such  guise  did  he  appear  openly. 
Astonishment  took  hold  of  the  minds  of  men.  German 
students  have  more  licence  than  most  people  in  selecting 
fantastic  garbs;  but  the  bare  neck  and  want  of  cue  seemed 
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graces  beyond  the  reach  of  true  art  We  can  figure  the 
massive,  portly  cynic,  with  what  humour  twinkling  in  his 
eye  he  came  torth  among  the  elegant  gentlemen;  feeling, 
like  that  juggler-divinity  Ramdass,  well  known  to  Baptist 
Missionaries,  that  "he  had  fire  enough  in  his  stomach  to 
burn  away  all  the  sins  of  the  world."  It  was  a  species 
of  pride,  even  of  foppery,  we  will  admit;  but  a  tough, 
strong-limbed  species,  like  that  which  in  ragged  gown 
"trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato." 

Nowise  in  so  respectable  a  light,  however,  did  a  certain 
Magister,  or  pedagogue  dignitary,  of  Richter's  neighbour- 
hood regard  the  matter.  Poor  Richter,  poor  in  purse, 
rich  otherwise,  had,  at  this  time,  hired  for  himself  a  small 
mean  garden-house,  that  he  might  have  a  little  fresh  air, 
through  summer,  in  his  studies:  the  Magister,  who  had 
hired  a  large  sumptuous  one  in  the  same  garden,  naturally 
met  him  in  his  walks,  bare-necked,  cueless;  and  perhaps 
not  liking  the  cast  of  his  countenance,  strangely  twisted 
into  Sardonic  wrinkles,  with  all  its  broad  honest  benignity, 
— took  it  in  deep  dudgeon  that  such  an  unauthorised 
character  should  venture  to  enjoy  Nature  beside  him.  But 
what  was  to  be  done?  Supercilious  looks,  even  frowning, 
would  accomplish  nothing;  the  Sardonic  visage  was  not  to 
be  frowned  into  the  smallest  terror.  The  Magister  wrote 
to  the  landlord,  demanding  that  this  nuisance  should  be 
abated.  Richter,  with  a  praiseworthy  love  of  peace,  wrote 
to  the  Magister,  promising  to  do  what  he  could:  he  would 
not  approach  his  (the  Magister's)  house  so  near  as  last 
night;  would  walk  only  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  and 
thereby  for  most  part  keep  out  of  sight  the  apparel  "which 
convenience,  health  and  poverty  had  prescribed  for  him." 
These  were  fair  conditions  of  a  boundary-treaty;  but  the 
Magister  interpreted  them  in  too  literal  a  sense,  and  soon 
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found  reason  to  complain  that  they  had  been  infringed. 
He  again  took  pen  and  ink,  and  in  peremptory  language 
represented  that  Paul  had  actually  come  past  a  certain 
Statue,  which,  without  doubt,  stood  within  the  debatable 
land;  threatening  him,  therefore,  with  Herr  Korner,  the 
landlord's  vengeance,  and  withal  openly  testifying  his  own 
contempt  and  just  rage  against  him.  Paul  answered,  also 
in  writing,  That  he  had  nowise  infringed  his  promise,  this 
Statue,  or  any  other  Statue,  having  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
but  that  now  he  did  altogether  revoke  said  promise,  and 
would  henceforth  walk  whensoever  and  wheresoever  seemed 
good  to  him,  seeing  he  too  paid  for  the  privilege.  "To 
me,"  observed  he,  "Herr  Korner  is  not  dreadful  {fiirchter- 
lich)";  and  for  the  Magister  himself  he  put  down  these 
remarkable  words:  "You  despise  my  mean  name;  never- 
theless take  note  of  it;  for  you  will  not  have  done  the  latter 
long,  till  the  former  zvill  not  be  in  your  power  to  do:  I 
speak  ambiguously,  that  I  may  not  speak  arrogantly."  Be 
it  noted,  at  the  same  time,  that  with  a  noble  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation, Richter  proposed  yet  new  terms  of  treaty; 
which  being  accepted,  he,  pursuant  thereto,  with  bag  and 
baggage  forthwith  evacuated  the  garden,  and  returned  to 
his  "town-room  at  the  Three  Roses,  in  Peterstrasse"; 
glorious  in  retreat,  and  "leaving  his  Paradise,"  as  Herr 
Otto  with  some  conceit  remarks,  "no  less  guiltlessly  than 
voluntarily,  for  a  certain  bareness  of  breast  and  neck; 
whereas  our  First  Parents  were  only  allowed  to  retain 
theirs  so  long  as  they  felt  themselves  innocent  in  total 
nudity."  What  the  Magister  thought  of  the  "mean  name" 
some  years  afterwards,  we  do  not  learn. 

But  if  such  tragical  things  went  on  in  Leipzig,  how 
much  more  when  he  went  down  to  Hof  in  the  holidays, 
where,  at  any  rate,  the  Richters  stood  in  slight  esteem!    It 
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will  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that  Paul,  with  the 
mildest-tempered  pertinacity,  resisted  all  expostulations  of 
friends,  and  persecutions  of  foes,  in  this  great  cause;  and 
went  about  a  la  Hamlet,  for  the  space  of  no  less  than 
seven  years!  He  himself  seemed  partly  sensible  that  it 
was  affectation;  but  the  man  would  have  his  humour  out. 
"On  the  whole,"  says  he,  "/  hold  the  constant  regard  we 
pay,  in  all  our  actions,  to  the  judgments  of  others,  as  the 
poison  of  our  peace,  our  reason  and  our  virtue.  At  this 
slave-chain  I  have  long  filed,  and  I  scarcely  ever  hope  to 
break  it  entirely  asunder.  I  wish  to  accustom  myself  to 
the  censure  of  others,  and  appear  a  fool,  that  I  may  learn 
to  endure  fools."  So  speaks  the  young  Diogenes,  em- 
bracing his  frozen  pillar,  by  way  of  "exeroitation";  as  if 
the  world  did  not  give  us  frozen  pillars  enough  in  this 
kind,  without  our  wilfully  stepping  aside  to  seek  them! 
Better  is  that  other  maxim:  "He  who  differs  from  the 
world  in  important  matters  should  the  more  carefully  con- 
form to  it  in  indifferent  ones."  Nay,  by  degrees,  Richter. 
himself  saw  into  this;  and  having  now  proved  satisfactorily 
enough  that  he  could  take  his  own  way  when  he  so 
pleased, — leaving,  as  is  fair,  the  "most  sweet  voices"  to 
take  theirs  also, — he  addressed  to  his  friends  (chiefly 
the  Voigtland  Literati  above  alluded  to)  the  following 
circular: 

"  Advertisement. 

"The  Undersigned  begs  to  give  notice,  that  whereas  cropt  hair 
has  as  many  enemies  as  red  hair,  and  said  enemies  of  the  hair  are 
enemies  likewise  of  the  person  it  grows  on ;  whereas  farther,  such  a 
fashion  is  in  no  respect  Christian,,  since  otherwise  Christian  persons 
would  have  adopted  it;  and  whereas,  especially,  the  Undersigned  has 
suffered  no  less  from  his  hair  than  Absalom  did  from  his,  though  on 
contrary  grounds;  and  whereas  it  has  been  notified  that  the  public 
purposed  to  send  him  into  his  grave,  since  the  hair  grew  there  with- 
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out  scissors:  he  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  will  not  push  matters  to 
such  extremity.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  the  nobility,  gentry  and 
a  discerning  public  in  general,  that  the  Undersigned  proposes,  on 
Sunday  next,  to  appear  in  various  important  streets  (of  Hof)  with  a 
short  false  cue;  and  with  this  cue  as  with  a  magnet,  and  cord-of-love, 
and  magic-rod,  to  possess  himself  forcibly  of  the  affections  of  all  and 
sundry,  be  who  they  may." 

And  thus  ended  "gloriously,"  as  Herr  Otto  thinks,  the 
long  "clothes-martyrdom";  from  the  course  of  which,  be- 
sides its  intrinsic  comicality,  we  may  learn  two  things: 
first,  that  Paul  nowise  wanted  a  due  indifference  to  the 
popular  wind,  but,  on  fit  or  unfit  occasion,  could  stand  on 
his  own  basis  stoutly  enough,  wrapping  his  cloak  as  him- 
self listed;  and  secondly,  that  he  had  such  a  buoyant, 
elastic  humour  of  spirit,  that  besides  counter-pressure 
against  Poverty,  and  Famine  itself,  there  was  still  a  clear 
overplus  left  to  play  fantastic  tricks  with,  at  which  the 
angels  could  not  indeed  weep,  but  might  well  shake  their 
heads  and  smile.     We  return  to  our  history. 

Several  years  before  the  date  of  this  "Advertisement," 
namely  in  1784,  Paul,  who  had  now  determined  on  writ- 
ing, with  or  without  readers,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
finding  no  furtherance  in  Leipzig  but  only  hunger  and 
hardship,  bethought  him  that  he  might  as  well  write  in 
Hof  beside  his  mother  as  there.  His  publishers,  when  he 
had  any,  were  in  other  cities;  and  the  two  households, 
like  two  dying  embers,  might  perhaps  show  some  feeble 
point  of  red-heat  between  them,  if  cunningly  laid  together. 
He  quitted  Leipzig,  after  a  three-years  residence  there; 
and  fairly  commenced  housekeeping  on  his  own  score. 
Probably  there  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of  Literature 
any  record  of  a  literary  establishment  like  that  at  Hof;  so 
ruggedly  independent,  so  simple,  not  to  say  altogether  un- 
furnished.    Lawsuits  had  now  done  their  work,   and  the 
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Widow  Richter,  with  her  family,  was  living  in  a  "house 
containing  one  apartment."  Paul  had  no  books,  except 
"twelve  manuscript  volumes  of  excerpts,"  and  the  con- 
siderable library  which  he  carried  in  his  head;  with  which 
small  resources,  the  public,  especially  as  he  had  still  no 
cue,  could  not  well  see  what  was  to  become  of  him.  Two 
great  furtherances,  however,  he  had,  of  which  the  public 
took  no  sufficient  note:  a  real  Head  on  his  shoulders,  not, 
as  is  more  common,  a  mere  hat-wearing  empty  effigies  of 
a  head;  and  the  strangest,  stoutest,  indeed  a  quite  noble 
Heart  within  him.  Here,  then,  he  could,  as  is  the  duty 
of  man,  "prize  his  existence  more  than  his  manner  of 
existence,"  which  latter  was,  indeed,  easily  enough  dis- 
esteemed.  Come  of  it  what  might,  he  determined,  on  his 
own  strength,  to  try  issues  to  the  uttermost  with  Fortune; 
nay,  while  fighting  like  a  very  Ajax  against  her,  to  "keep 
laughing  in  her  face  till  she  too  burst  into  laughter,  and 
ceased  frowning  at  him."  He  would  nowise  slacken  in 
his  Authorship,  therefore,  but  continued  stubbornly  toil- 
ing, as  at  his  right  work,  let  the  weather  be  sunny  or 
snowy.  For  the  rest,  Poverty  was  written  on  the  posts  of 
his  door,  and  within  on  every  equipment  of  his  existence; 
he  that  ran  might  read  in  large  characters:  "Good 
Christian  people,  you  perceive  that  I  have  little  money; 
what  inference  do  you  draw  from  it?"  So  hung  the 
struggle,  and  as  yet  were  no  signs  of  victory  for  Paul.  It 
was  not  till  1788  that  he  could  find  a  publisher  for  his 
Teufels  Papieren;  and  even  then  few  readers.  But  no 
disheartenment  -availed  with  him;  Authorship  was  once  for 
all  felt  to  be  his  true  vocation;  and  by  it  he  was  minded 
to  continue  at  all  hazards.  For  a  short  while,  he  had 
been  tutor  in  some  family,  and  had  again  a  much  more 
tempting  offer  of  the  like  sort,  but  he  refused  it,  purpos- 
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Ing  henceforth  to  "bring  up  no  children  but  his  own, — 
his  books,"  let  Famine  say  to  it  what  she  pleased. 

"With  his  mother,"  says  Otto,  "and  at  times  also  with  several 
of  his  brothers,  but  always  with  one,  he  lived  in  a  mean  house,  which 
had  only  a  single  apartment;  and  this  went  on  even  when, — after  the 
appearance  of  the  Mumien, — his  star  began  to  rise,  ascending  higher 
and  higher,  and  never  again  declining.  *  *  * 

"As  Paul,  in  the  characters  of  Walt  and  Vult*  (it  is  his  direct 
statement  in  these  Notes),  meant  to  depict  himself;  so  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  in  the  delineation  of  Lenette,  his  Mother  stood  before 
his  mind,  at  the  period  when  this  down-pressed  and  humiliated 
woman  began  to  gather  heart,  and  raise  herself  up  again;**  seeing  she 
could  no  longer  doubt  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  that  Authorship 
must  and  would  prosper  with  him.  She  now  the  more  busily,  in  one 
and  the  same  room  where  Paul  was  writing  and  studying,  managed 
the  household  operations;  cooking,  washing,  scouring,  handling  the 
broom,  and  these  being  finished,  spinning  cotton.  Of  the  painful  in- 
come earned  by  this  latter  employment  she  kept  a  written  account. 
One  such  revenue-book,  under  the  title  Was  ich  ersponnen  (Earned 
by  spinning),  which  extends  from  March  1793  to  September  1794,  's 
still  in  existence.  The  produce  of  March,  the  first  year,  stands  entered 
there  as  2  florins,  51  kreutzers,  3  pfennigs"  (somewhere  about  four 
shillings!);  "that  of  April,"  &c;  "at  last,  that  of  September  1794, 
2  fl.  1  kr. ;  and  on  the  last  page  of  the  little  book  stands  marked, 
that  Samuel  (the  youngest  son)  had,  on  the  9th  of  this  same  Sep- 
tember, got  new  boots,  which  cost  3  thalers," — almost  a  whole 
quarter's  revenue! 


*  Gott-walt  and  Quoddetisvult,  two  Brothers  (see  Paul's  Flegel- 
fahre)  of  the  most  opposite  temperaments:  the  former  a  still,  soft- 
hearted, tearful  enthusiast;  the  other  a  madcap  humorist,  honest  at 
bottom,  but  bursting  out  on  all  hands  with  the  strangest  explosions, 
speculative  and  practical. 

**  "Quite  up,  indeed,  she  could  never  more  rise;  and  in  silent 
humility,  avoiding  any  loud  expression  of  satisfaction,  she  lived  to 
enjoy,  with  timorous  gladness,  the  delight  of  seeing  her  son's  worth 
publicly  recognised,  and  his  acquaintance  sought  by  the  most  in- 
fluential men,  and  herself  too  honoured  on  this  account,  as  she  had 
never  before  been." 
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Considering  these  things,  how  mournful  would  it  have 
seemed  to  Paul  that  Bishop  Dogbolt  could  not  get  trans- 
lated, because  of  Politics;  and  the  too  high-souled  Viscount 
Plumcake,  thwarted  in  courtship,  was  seized  with  a  per- 
ceptible dyspepsia! 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  portion  of  Paul's 
history,  because  we  reckon  it  interesting  in  itself;  and  that 
if  the  spectacle  of  a  great  man  struggling  with  adversity 
be  a  fit  one  for  the  gods  to  look  down  on,  much  more 
must  it  be  so  for  mean  fellow-mortals  to  look  up  to.  For 
us  in  Literary  England,  above  all,  such  conduct  as  Richter's 
has  a  peculiar  interest  in  these  times;  the  interest  of  en- 
tire novelty.  Of  all  literary  phenomena,  that  of  a  literary 
man  daring  to  believe  that  he  is  poor,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  rarest.  Can  a  man  without  capital  actually  open 
his  lips  and  speak  to  mankind?  Had  he  no  landed  pro- 
perty, then;  no  connexion  with  the  higher  classes;  did  he 
not  even  keep  a  gig?  By  these  documents  it  would  appear 
so.  This  was  not  a  nobleman,  nor  gentleman,  nor  gigman;* 
but  simply  a  man! 

On  the  whole,  what  a  wondrous  spirit  of  gentility  does 
animate  our  British  Literature  at  this  era!  We  have  no 
Men  of  Letters  now,  but  only  Literary  Gentlemen.  Samuel 
Johnson  was  the  last  that  ventured  to  appear  in  that 
former  character,  and  support  himself  on  his  own  legs, 
without  any  crutches,  purchased  or  stolen:  rough  old 
Samuel,  the  last  of  all  the  Romans!    Time  was,  when  in 

*  In  Thurtell's  trial  (says  the  Quarterly  Review)  occurred  the 
following  colloquy:  "  Q.  "What  sort  of  person  was  Mr.  Weare?  A.  He 
was  always  a  respectable  person.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  respect- 
able? A.  He  kept  a  gig."  —  Since  then  we  have  seen  a  "  Defensio 
Gigmanica,  or  Apology  for  the  Gigmen  of  Great  Britain,"  composed 
not  without  eloquence,  and  which  we  hope  one  day  to  prevail  on  our 
friend,  a  man  of  some  whims,  to  give  to  the  public. 
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English  Literature,  as  in  English  Life,  the  comedy  of 
"Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  was  daily  enacted  among  us; 
but  now  the  poor  French  word,  French  in  every  sense, 
"Qu'en  dira-t-on?"  spellbinds  us  all,  and  we  have  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  drill  and  cane  each  other  into  one 
uniform,  regimental  "nation  of  gentlemen."  "Let  him 
who  would  write  heroic  poems,"  said  Milton,  "make  his 
life  a  heroic  poem."  Let  him  who  would  write  heroic 
poems,  say  we,  put  money  in  his  purse;  or  if  he  have  no 
gold-money,  let  him  put  in  copper-money,  or  pebbles,  and 
chink  with  it  as  with  true  metal,  in  the  ears  of  mankind, 
that  they  may  listen  to  him.  Herein  does  the  secret  of 
good  writing  now  consist,  as  that  of  good  living  has  always 
done.  When  we  first  visited  Grub-street,  and  with  bared 
head  did  reverence  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  with  a 
"Salve,  magna  parens !"  we  were  astonished  to  learn  on 
inquiry,  that  the  Authors  did  not  dwell  there  now,  but 
had  all  removed  years  ago  to  a  sort  of  "High  Life  below 
Stairs,"  far  in  the  West.  For  why,  what  remedy  was 
there;  did  not  the  wants  of  the  age  require  it?  How  can 
men  write  without  High  Life;  and  how,  except  below 
Stairs,  as  Shoulder-knot,  or  as  talking  Katerfelto,  or  by 
second-hand  communication  with  these  two,  can  the  great 
body  of  men  acquire  any  knowledge  thereof?  Nay,  has 
not  the  Atlantis,  or  true  Blissful  Island  of  Poesy,  been,  in 
all  times,  understood  to  lie  Westward,  though  never  rightly 
discovered  till  now?  Our  great  fault  with  writers  used  to 
be,  not  that  they  were  intrinsically  more  or  less  completed 
Dolts,  with  no  eye  or  ear  for  the  "open  secret"  of  the 
world,  or  for  anything  save  the  "open  display"  of  the 
world, — for  its  gilt  ceilings,  marketable  pleasures,  war- 
chariots,  and  all  manner,  to  the  highest  manner,  of  Lord- 
Mayor  shows,  and  Guildhall  dinners,  and  their  own  small 
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part  and  lot  therein;  but  the  head  and  front  of  their 
offence  lay  in  this,  that  they  had  not  "frequented  the 
society  of  the  upper  classes."  And  now,  with  our  im- 
proved age,  and  this  so  universal  extension  of  "High  Life 
below  Stairs,"  what  a  blessed  change  has  been  introduced; 
what  benign  consequences  will  follow  therefrom! 

One  consequence  has  already  been  a  degree  of  Dap- 
perism  and  Dilettantism,  and  rickety  Debility,  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  Literature,  and  enough  of  itself  to  make 
us  "the  envy  of  surrounding  nations";  for  hereby  the 
literary  man,  once  so  dangerous  to  the  quiescence  of 
society,  has  now  become  perfectly  innoxious,  so  that  a  look 
will  quail  him,  and  he  can  be  tied  hand  and  foot  by  a 
spinster's  thread.  Hope  there  is,  that  henceforth  neither 
Church  nor  State  will  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  Literature. 
The  old  literary  man,  as  we  have  said,  stood  on  his  own 
legs;  had  a  whole  heart  within  him,  and  might  be  pro- 
voked into  many  things.  But  the  new  literary  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  stand  at  all,  save  in  stays;  he 
must  first  gird  up  his  weak  sides  with  the  whalebone  of  a 
certain  fashionable,  knowing,  half-squirarchal  air, — be  it 
inherited,  bought,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  borrowed  or  stolen, 
whalebone;  and  herewith  he  stands  a  little  without  collaps- 
ing. If  the  man  now  twang  his  jew's-harp  to  please  the 
children,  what  is  to  be  feared  from  him;  what  more  is  to 
be  required  of  him? 

Seriously  speaking,  we  must  hold  it  a  remarkable  thing 
that  every  Englishman  should  be  a  "gentleman";  that  in 
so  democratic  a  country,  our  common  title  of  honour, 
which  all  men  assert  for  themselves,  should  be  one  which 
professedly  depends  on  station,  on  accidents  rather  than 
on  qualities;  or  at  best,  as  Coleridge  interprets  it,  "on  a 
certain  indifference  to  money  matters,"  which  certain  in- 
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difference  again  must  be  wise  or  mad,  you  would  think, 
exactly  as  one  possesses  much  money,  or  possesses  little! 
We  suppose  it  must  be  the  commercial  genius  of  the  na- 
tion, counteracting  and  suppressing  its  political  genius;  for 
the  Americans  are  said  to  be  still  more  notable  in  this 
respect  than  we.  Now,  what  a  hollow,  windy  vacuity  of  in- 
ternal character  this  indicates;  how,  in  place  of  a  rightly- 
ordered  heart,  we  strive  only  to  exhibit  a  full  purse;  and 
all  pushing,  rushing,  elbowing  on  towards  a  false  aim,  the 
courtier's  kibes  are  more  and  more  galled  by  the  toe  of 
the  peasant:  and  on  every  side,  instead  of  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity,  we  have  Neediness,  Greediness  and  Vainglory; 
all  this  is  palpable  enough.  Fools  that  we  are!  Why 
should  we  wear  our  knees  to  horn,  and  sorrowfully  beat 
our  breasts,  praying  day  and  night  to  Mammon,  who,  if 
he  would  even  hear  us,  has  almost  nothing  to  give?  For, 
granting  that  the  deaf  brute-god  were  to  relent  for  our 
sacrificings;  to  change  our  gilt  brass  into  solid  gold,  and 
instead  of  hungry  actors  of  rich  gentility,  make  us  all  in. 
very  deed  Rothschild-Howards  to-morrow,  what  good  were 
it?  Are  we  not  already  denizens  of  this  wondrous  Eng- 
land, with  its  high  Shakespeares  and  Hampdens;  nay,  of 
this  wondrous  Universe,  with  its  Galaxies  and  Eternities, 
and  unspeakable  Splendours,  that  we  should  so  worry  and 
scramble,  and  tear  one  another  in  pieces,  for  some  acres 
(nay,  still  oftener,  for  the  shoio  of  some  acres),  more  or 
less,  of  clay  property,  the  largest  of  which  properties,  the 
Sutherland  itself,  is  invisible  even  from  the  Moon?  Fools 
that  we  are!  To  dig  and  bore  like  ground-worms  in  those 
acres  of  ours,  even  if  we  have  acres;  and  far  from  be- 
holding and  enjoying  the  heavenly  Lights,  not  to  know  of 
them  except  by  unheeded  and  unbelieved  report!  Shall 
certain  pounds  sterling  that  we  may  have  in  the  Bank  of 
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England,  or  the  ghosts  of  certain  pounds  that  we  would 
fain  seem  to  have,  hide  from  us  the  treasures  we  are  all 
born  to  in  this  the  "City  of  God"? 

My  inheritance  how  wide  and  fair; 
Time  is  my  estate,  to  Time  I'm  heir! 

But,  leaving  the  money-changers,  and  honour-hunters, 
and  gigmen  of  every  degree,  to  their  own  wise  ways,  which 
they  will  not  alter,  we  must  again  remark  as  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  same  spirit  should,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, have  taken  possession  of  Literature  also.  This  is  the 
eye  of  the  world;  enlightening  all,  and  instead  of  the  shows 
of  things  unfolding  to  us  things  themselves:  has  the  eye 
too  gone  blind;  has  the  Poet  and  Thinker  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  the  Grocer  and  Valet  in  Livery?  Nay,  let 
us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself  on  the  subject.  Some  years 
ago,  there  appeared  in  the  Magazines,  and  to  the  admira- 
tion of  most  editorial  gentlemen,  certain  extracts  from 
Letters  of  Lord  Byron's,  which  carried  this  philosophy  to 
rather  a  high  pitch.  His  Lordship,  we  recollect,  men- 
tioned, that  "  all  rules  for  Poetry  were  not  worth  a  d — n " 
(saving  and  excepting,  doubtless,  the  ancient  Rule-of- 
Thumb,  which  must  still  have  place  here);  after  which 
aphorism,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  state  that  the  great 
ruin  of  all  British  Poets  sprang  from  a  simple  source;  their 
exclusion  from  High  Life  in  London,  excepting  only  some 
shape  of  that  High  Life  below  Stairs,  which,  however,  was 
nowise  adequate:  he  himself  and  Thomas  Moore  were  per- 
fectly familiar  in  such  upper  life;  he  by  birth,  Moore  by 
happy  accident,  and  so  they  could  both  write  Poetry;  the 
others  were  not  familiar,  and  so  could  not  write  it. — Surely 
it  is  fast  growing  time  that  all  this  should  be  drummed 
out  of  our  Planet,  and  forbidden  to  return. 
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Richter,  for  his  part,  was  quite  excluded  from  the 
West-end  of  Hof:  for  Hof  too  has  its  West-end;  "every 
mortal  longs  for  his  parade-place;  would  still  wish,  at 
banquets,  to  be  master  of  some  seat  or  other,  wherein  to 
overtop  this  or  that  plucked  goose  of  the  neighbourhood." 
So  poor  Richter  could  only  be  admitted  to  the  West-end 
of  the  Universe,  where  truly  he  had  a  very  superior 
establishment.  The  legal,  clerical  and  other  conscript 
fathers  of  Hof  might,  had  they  so  inclined,  have  lent  him 
a  few  books,  told  or  believed  some  fewer  lies  of  him,  and 
thus  positively  and  negatively  shown  the  young  adven- 
turer many  a  little  service;  but  they  inclined  to  none  of 
these  things,  and  happily  he  was  enabled  to  do  without 
them.  Gay,  gentle,  frolicsome  as  a  lamb,  yet  strong, 
forbearant  and  royally  courageous  as  a  lion,  he  worked 
along,  amid  the  scouring  of  kettles,  the  hissing  of  frying- 
pans,  the  hum  of  his  mother's  wheel; — and  it  is  not 
without  a  proud  feeling  that  our  reader  (for  he  too  is  a 
man)  hears  of  victory  being  at  last  gained,  and  of  Works, 
which  the  most  reflective  nation  in  Europe  regards  as 
classical,  being  written  under  such  accompaniments. 

However,  it  is  at  this  lowest  point  of  the  Narrative 
that  Herr  Otto  for  the  present  stops  short;  leaving  us  only 
the  assurance  that  better  days  are  coming:  so  that  con- 
cerning the  whole  ascendant  and  dominant  portion  of 
Richter's  history,  we  are  left  to  our  own  resources;  and 
from  these  we  have  only  gathered  some  scanty  indications, 
which  may  be  summed  up  with  a  very  disproportionate 
brevity.  It  appears  that  the  Unsichtbare  Loge  (Invisible 
Lodge),  sent  forth  from  the  Hof  spinning-establishment  in 
1793,  was  the  first  of  his  works  that  obtained  any  decisive 
favour.  A  long  trial  of  faith;  for  the  man  had  now  been 
besieging  the  literary  citadel  upwards  of  ten" years,   and 
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still  no  breach  visible!  With  the  appearance  of  Hesperus, 
another  wondrous  Novel,  which  proceeded  from  the  same 
"single  apartment,"  in  1796,  the  siege  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  by  storm;  and  Jean  Paul,  whom  the  most 
knew  not  what  in  the  world  to  think  of,  whom  here  and 
there  a  man  of  weak  judgment  had  not  even  scrupled  to 
declare  half-mad,  made  it  universally  indubitable,  that 
though  encircled  with  dusky  vapours,  and  shining  out  only 
in  strange  many-hued  irregular  bursts  of  flame,  he  was 
and  would  be  one  of  the  celestial  Luminaries  of  his  day 
and  generation.  The  keen  intellectual  energy  displayed 
in  Hesperus,  still  more  the  nobleness  of  mind,  the  sym- 
pathy with  Nature,  the  warm,  impetuous,  yet  pure  and 
lofty  delineations  of  Friendship  and  Love;  in  a  less  degree 
perhaps,  the  wild  boisterous  humour  that  everywhere 
prevails  in  it,  secured  Richter  not  only  admirers,  but  per- 
sonal well-wishers  in  all  quarters  of  his  country.  Gleim, 
for  example,  though  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  among 
the  last  survivors  of  a  quite  different  school,  could  not 
contain  himself  with  rapture.  "What  a  divine  genius 
"(Go/fgenius),"  thus  wrote  he  some  time  afterwards,  "is 
"our  Friedrich  Richter!  I  am  reading  his  Blumenstiicke 
"for  the  second  time:  here  is  more  than  Shakespeare,  said 
"I,  at  fifty  passages  I  have  marked.  What  a  divine 
"genius!  I  wonder  over  the  human  head,  out  of  which 
"these  streams,  these  brooks,  these  Rhine-falls,  these 
"Blandusian  fountains  pour  forth  over  human  nature  to 
"make  human  nature  humane;  and  if  to-day  I  object  to 
"the  plan,  object  to  phrases,  to  words,  I  am  contented 
"  with  all  to-morrow."  The  kind  lively  old  man,  it  appears, 
had  sent  him  a  gay  letter,  signed  "  Septimus  Fixlein,"  with 
a  present  of  money  in  it;  to  which  Richter,  with  great 
heartiness,   and   some  curiosity   to  penetrate  the   secret, 
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made  answer  in  this  very  Blumenstiicke ;  and  so  erelong  a 
joyful  acquaintance  and  friendship  was  formed;  Paul  had 
visited  Halberstadt,  with  warmest  welcome,  and  sat  for  his 
picture  there  (an  oil  painting  by  Pfenninger),  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Gleim's  Ehrentempel  (Temple  of  Honour). 
About  this  epoch  too,  the  Reviewing  world,  after  a  long 
conscientious  silence,  again  opened  its  thick  lips;  and  in 
quite  another  dialect;  screeching  out  a  rusty  Nunc  Dominc 
dimitfas,  with  considerable  force  of  pipe,  instead  of  its  last 
monosyllabic  and  very  unhandsome  grunt.  For  the  credit 
of  our  own  guild,  we  could  have  wished  that  the  Review- 
ing world  had  struck  up  its  Dimittas  a  little  sooner. 

In  1797  the  Widow  Richter  was  taken  away  from  the 
strange  variable  climate  of  this  world, — we  shall  hope  into 
a  sunnier  one;  her  kettles  hung  unscoured  on  the  wall; 
and  the  spool,  so  often  filled  with  her  cotton-thread  and 
wetted  with  her  tears,  revolved  no  more.  Poor  old  weather- 
beaten,  heavy-laden  soul!  And  yet  a  light-beam  from  on 
high  was  in  her  also;  and  the  "nine  shillings  for  Samuel's 
new  boots"  were  more  bounteous  and  more  blessed  than 
many  a  king's  ransom.  Nay,  she  saw  before  departing, 
that  she,  even  she,  had  born  a  mighty  man;  and  her  early 
sunshine,  long  drowned  in  deluges,  again  looked  out  at 
evening  with  sweet  farewell. 

The  Hof  household  being  thus  broken  up,  Richter  for 
some  years  led  a  wandering  life.  In  the  course  of  this 
same  1797  we  find  him  once  more  in  Leipzig;  and  truly 
under  far  other  circumstances  than  of  old.  For  instead 
of  silk-stockinged,  shovel-hatted,  but  too  imperious  Magisters, 
that  would  not  let  him  occupy  his  own  hired  dog- hutch  in 
peace,   "he  here,"   says  Heinrich  Dbring,*  "became  ac- 

*  Leben  Jean  Pauls.     Gotha,  1826. 
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quainted  with  the  three  Princesses,  adorned  with  eveiy 
charm  of  person  and  of  mind,  the  daughters  of  the  Duchess 
of  Hildburghausen !  The  Duke,  who  also  did  justice  to 
his  extraordinary  merits,  conferred  on  him,  some  years 
afterwards,  the  title  of  Legationsrat  (Councillor  of  Lega- 
tion)." To  Princes  and  Princesses,  indeed,  Jean  Paul 
seems,  ever  henceforth,  to  have  had  what  we  should  reckon 
a  surprising  access.  For  example: — "the  social  circles 
where  the  Duchess  Amelia  (of  Weimar)  was  wont  to 
assemble  the  most  talented  men,  first,  in  Ettersburg,  after- 
wards in  Tiefurt"; — then  the  "Duke  of  Meinungen  at 
Coburg,  who  had  with  pressing  kindness  invited  him"; — 
the  Prince  Primate  Dalberg,  who  did  much  more  than  in- 
vite him; — late  in  life,  "the  gifted  Duchess  Dorothea,  in 
Lobichau,  of  which  visit  he  has  himself  commemorated  the 
festive  days,"  &c.  &c; — all  which  small  matters,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  that 
class  of  British  philosophers,  troublesome  in  many  an  in- 
tellectual tea-circle,  who  deduce  the  "German  bad  taste" 
from  our  own  old  everlasting  "want  of  intercourse";  whereby, 
if  it  so  seemed  good  to  them,  their  tea,  till  some  less  self- 
evident  proposition  were  started,  might  be  "consumed  with 
a  certain  stately  silence." 

But  next  year  (1798)  there  came  on  Paul  a  far  grander 
piece  of  good  fortune  than  any  of  these;  namely,  a  good 
wife;  which,  as  Solomon  has  long  ago  recorded,  is  a  "good 
thing."  He  had  gone  from  Leipzig  to  Berlin,  still  busily 
writing;  "and  during  a  longer  residence  in  this  latter  city," 
says  Doring,  "Caroline  Mayer,  daughter  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Privy  Councillor  and  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  John 
Andrew  Mayer"  (these  are  all  his  titles),  "gave  him  her 
hand;  nay,  even,"  continues  the  microscopic  Doring,  "as 
is  said  in  a  public  paper,  bestowed  on  him  {aufdriickte) 
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the  bride-kiss  of  her  own  accord."  What  is  still  more 
astonishing,  she  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  "chosen  one 
of  her  sex,"  one  that,  "like  a  gentle,  guardian,  care- 
dispelling  genius,  went  by  his  side  through  all  his  pil- 
grimage." 

Shortly  after  this  great  event,  Paul  removed  with  his 
new  wife  to  Weimar,  where  he  seems  to  have  resided  some 
years,  in  high  favour  with  whatever  was  most  illustrious  in 
that  city.  His  first  impression  on  Schiller  is  characteristic 
enough.  "Of  Hesperus,"  thus  writes  Schiller,  "I  have  yet 
made  no  mention  to  you.  I  found  him  pretty  much  what 
I  expected;  foreign,  like  a  man  fallen  from  the  Moon;  full 
of  good  will,  and  heartily  inclined  to  see  things  about  him, 
but  without  organ  for  seeing  them.  However,  I  have  only 
spoken  to  him  once,  and  so  I  can  say  little  of  him."*  In 
answer  to  which,  Goethe  also  expresses  his  love  for  Richter, 
but  "doubts  whether  in  literary  practice  he  will  ever  fall- 
in  with  them  two,  much  as  his  theoretical  creed  inclined 
that  way."  Hesperus  proved  to  have  more  "organ"  than 
Schiller  gave  him  credit  for;  nevertheless  Goethe's  doubt 
had  not  been  unfounded.  It  was  to  Herder  that  Paul 
chiefly  attached  himself  here;  esteeming  the  others  as  high- 
gifted,  friendly  men,  but  only  Herder  as  a  teacher  and 
spiritual  father;  of  which  latter  relation,  and  the  warm 
love  and  gratitude  accompanying  it  on  Paul's  side,  his 
writings  give  frequent  proof.  "If  Herder  was  not  a  Poet," 
says  he  once,  "he  was  something  more, — a  Poem!"  With 
Wieland  too  he  stood  on  the  friendliest  footing,  often  walk- 
ing out  to  visit  him  at  Osmanstadt,  whither  the  old  man 
had  now  retired.  Perhaps  these  years  spent  at  Weimar, 
in  close  intercourse  with  so  many  distinguished  persons, 

*  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Schiller  und  Goethe  (Correspondence 
between  Schiller  and  Goethe),  b.  ii.  77. 
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were,  in  regard  to  outward  matters,  among  the  most  in- 
structive of  Richter's  life:  in  regard  to  inward  matters,  he 
had  already  served,  and  with  credit,  a  hard  apprentice- 
ship elsewhere.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
Titan,  one  of  his  chief  romances  (published  at  Berlin  in 
1800),  was  written  during  his  abode  at  Weimar;  so  like- 
wise the  Flegeljahre  (Wild  Oats);  and  the  eulogy  of  Char- 
lotte Corday,  which  last,  though  originally  but  a  Magazine 
Essay,  deserves  notice  for  its  bold  eloquence,  and  the 
antique  republican  spirit  manifested  in  it.  With  respect 
to  Titan,  which,  together  with  its  Comic  Appendix,  forms 
six  very  extraordinary  volumes,  Richter  was  accustomed, 
on  all  occasions,  to  declare  it  his  masterpiece,  and  even 
the  best  he  could  ever  hope  to  do;  though  there  are  not 
wanting  readers  who  continue  to  regard  Hesperus  with 
preference.  For  ourselves,  we  have  read  Titan  with  a 
certain  disappointment,  after  hearing  so  much  of  it;  yet 
on  the  whole  must  incline  to  the  Author's  opinion.  One 
day  we  hope  to  afford  the  British  public  some  sketch  of 
both  these  works,  concerning  which,  it  has  been  said, 
"there  is  solid  metal  enough  in  them  to  fit-out  whole 
circulating  libraries,  were  it  beaten  into  the  usual  filigree; 
and  much  which,  attenuate  it  as  we  might,  no  Quarterly 
Subscriber  could  well  carry  with  him."  Richter's  other 
Novels  published  prior  to  this  period  are,  the  Invisible 
Lodge;  the  Siebenkas  (or  Flower,  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces); 
the  Life  of  Quintus  Fixlein;  the  Jubclsenior  (Parson  in 
Jubilee):  Jean  Paul's  Letters  and  Future  History,  the  De- 
jeuner in  Kuhschnappel,  the  Biographical  Recreations  under 
the  Cranium  of  a  Giantess,  scarcely  belonging  to  this 
species.  The  Novels  published  afterwards,  which  we  may 
as  well  catalogue  here,  are,  the  Leben  Fibels  (Life  of  Fibel); 
Katzenberger's  Badereise  (Katzenberger's  Journey   to   the 
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Bath);  Schmelzle's  Rcisc  riach  Fl&fz  (Schmelzle's  Journey  to 
Flatz);  the  Comet,  named  also  Nicholaus  Margraf. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  year  1802,  that  Paul 
had  a  pension  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Filrst  Primas 
(Prince  Primate)  von  Dalberg,  a  prelate  famed  for  his 
munificence,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above.  What  the 
amount  was,  we  do  not  find  specified,  but  only  that  it 
"secured  him  the  means  of  a  comfortable  life,"  and  was 
"subsequently,"  we  suppose  after  the  Prince  Primate's  de- 
cease, "paid  him  by  the  King  of  Bavaria."  On  the 
strength  of  which  fixed  revenue,  Paul  now  established  for 
himself  a  fixed  household;  selecting  for  this  purpose,  after 
various  intermediate  wanderings,  the  city  of  Baireuth, 
"with  its  kind  picturesque  environment";  where,  with  only 
brief  occasional  excursions,  he  continued  to  live  and  write. 
We  have  heard  that  he  was  a  man  universally  loved,  as 
well  as  honoured  there:  a  friendly,  true  and  high-minded 
man;  copious  in  speech,  which  was  full  of  grave  genuine 
humour;  contented  with  simple  people  and  simple  pleasures; 
and  himself  of  the  simplest  habits  and  wishes.  He  had 
three  children;  and  a  guardian  angel,  doubtless  not  without 
her  flaws,  yet  a  reasonable  angel  notwithstanding.  For  a 
man  with  such  obdured  Stoicism,  like  triple  steel,  round 
his  breast;  and  of  such  gentle,  deep-lying,  ever-living 
springs  of  Love  within  it, — all  this  may  well  have  made 
a  happy  life.  Besides,  Paul  was  of  exemplary,  unwearied 
diligence  in  his  vocation;  and  so  had,  at  all  times,  "peren- 
nial, fire-proof  Joys,  namely  Employments."  In  addition 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Novels  named  above,  which,  with 
the  others,  as  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  genuine  poetical 
productions,  we  feel  reluctant  to  designate  even  transiently 
by  so  despicable  an  English  word, — his  philosophical  and 
critical  performances,  especially  the  Vorschule  der  Aesthetik 
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(Introduction  to  Esthetics),  and  the  Levana  (Doctrine  of 
Education),  belong  wholly  to  Baireuth;  not  to  enumerate 
a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  writings  (on  moral,  literary, 
scientific  subjects,  but  always  in  a  humorous,  fantastic, 
poetic  dress),  which  of  themselves  might  have  made  the 
fortune  of  no  mean  man.  His  heart  and  conscience,  as 
well  as  his  head  and  hand,  were  in  the  work;  from  which 
no  temptation  could  withdraw  him.  "I  hold  my  duty," 
says  he  in  these  Biographical  Notes,  "not  to  lie  in  enjoy- 
ing or  acquiring,  but  in  writing, — whatever  time  it  may 
"cost,  whatever  money  may  be  forborne, — nay,  whatever 
"pleasure;  for  example,  that  of  seeing  Switzerland,  which 
"nothing  but  the  sacrifice  of  time  forbids." — "I  deny  my- 
"self  my  evening  meal  (Vesperessen)  in  my  eagerness  to 
"work;  but  the  interruptions  by  my  children  I  cannot  deny 
"myself."  And  again:  "A  Poet,  who  presumes  to  give 
"poetic  delight,  should  contemn  and  willingly  forbear  all 
"enjoyments,  the  sacrifice  of  which  affects  not  his  creative 
"powers;  that  so  he  may  perhaps  delight  a  century  and  a 
"whole  people."  In  Richter's  advanced  years,  it  was 
happy  for  him  that  he  could  say:  "When  I  look  at  what 
"has  been  made  out  of  me,  I  must  thank  God  that  I  paid 
"no  heed  to  external  matters,  neither  to  time  nor  toil,  nor 
"profit  nor  loss;  the  thing  is  there,  and  the  instruments 
"that  did  it  I  have  forgotten,  and  none  else  knows  them. 
"In  this  wise  has  the  unimportant  series  of  moments  been 
"changed  into  something  higher  that  remains." — "I  have 
described  so  much,"  says  he  elsewhere,  "and  I  die  without 
"ever  having  seen  Switzerland,  and  the  Ocean,  and  so 
"many  other  sights.  But  the  Ocean  of  Eternity  I  shall  in 
"no  case  fail  to  see." 

A  heavy  stroke  fell  on  him  in  the  year  1821,  when  his 
only   son,   a  young  man   of  great   promise,   died  at  the 
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University.  Paul  lost  not  his  composure;  but  was  deeply, 
incurably  wounded.  "Epistolary  lamentations  on  my  mis- 
fortune," says  he,  "I  read  unmoved,  for  the  bitterest  is  to 
be  heard  within  myself,  and  I  must  shut  the  ears  of  my 
soul  to  it;  but  a  single  new  trait  of  Max's  fair  nature 
opens  the  whole  lacerated  heart  asunder  again,  and  it  can 
only  drive  its  blood  into  the  eyes."  New  personal  suffer- 
ings awaited  him:  a  decay  of  health,  and,  what  to  so  in- 
defatigable a  reader  and  writer  was  still  worse,  a  decay 
of  eyesight,  increasing  at  last  to  almost  total  blindness. 
This  too  he  bore  with  his  old  steadfastness,  cheerfully 
seeking  what  help  was  to  be  had;  and  when  no  hope  of 
help  remained,  still  cheerfully  labouring  at  his  vocation, 
though  in  sickness  and  in  blindness.*  Dark  without,  he 
was  inwardly  full  of  light;  busied  on  his  favourite  theme, 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  when  (on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember 1825)  Death  came,  and  Paul's  work  was  all  ac- 
complished, and  that  great  question  settled  for  him  on  far 
higher  and  indisputable  evidence.  The  unfinished  Volume 
(which  under  the  title  of  Selina  we  now  have)  was  carried 
on  his  bier  to  the  grave;  for  his  funeral  was  public,  and 
in  Baireuth,  and  elsewhere,  all  possible  honour  was  done 
to  his  memory. 

In  regard  to  Paul's  character  as  a  man  we  have  little 
to   say,    beyond   what   the   facts   of   this   Narrative   have 

*  He  begins  a  letter  applying  for  spectacles  (August  1824)  in 
these  terms:  "Since  last  winter,  my  eyes  (the  left  had  already,  with- 
out cataract,  been  long  half-blind,  and,  like  Reviewers  and  Littera- 
teurs, read  nothing  but  tide-pages)  have  been  seized  by  a  daily-in- 
creasing Night-Ultra  and  Enemy-to-Light,  who,  did  not  I  withstand 
him,  would  shortly  drive  me  into  the  Orcus  of  Amaurosis.  Then, 
Addio,  opera  omnia!"     Ddring,  p.  32. 
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already  said  more  plainly  than  in  words.  We  learn  from 
all  quarters,  in  one  or  the  other  dialect,  that  the  pure, 
high  morality  which  adorns  his  writings  stamped  itself  also 
on  his  life  and  actions.  "He  was  a  tender  husband  and 
father,"  says  Doring,  "and  goodness  itself  towards  his 
friends  and  all  that  was  near  him."  The  significance  of 
such  a  spirit  as  Richter's,  practically  manifested  in  such 
a  life,  is  deep  and  manifold,  and  at  this  era  will  merit 
careful  study.  For  the  present,  however,  we  must  leave 
it,  in  this  degree  of  clearness,  to  the  reader's  own  con- 
sideration; another  and  still  more  immediately  needful  de- 
partment of  our  task  still  remains  for  us. 

Richter's  intellectual  and  Literary  character  is,  per- 
haps, in  a  singular  degree  the  counterpart  and  image  of 
his  practical  and  moral  character:  his  Works  seem  to  us 
a  more  than  usually  faithful  transcript  of  his  mind;  written 
with  great  warmth  direct  from  the  heart,  and  like  himself, 
wild,  strong,  original,  sincere.  Viewed  under  any  aspect, 
whether  as  Thinker,  Moralist,  Satirist,  Poet,  he  is  a 
phenomenon;  a  vast,  many-sided,  tumultuous,  yet  noble 
nature;  for  faults  as  for  merits,  "Jean  Paul  the  Unique." 
In  all  departments,  we  find  in  him  a  subduing  force;  but 
a  lawless,  untutored,  as  it  were  half-savage  force.  Thus, 
for  example,  few  understandings  known  to  us  are  of  a 
more  irresistible  character  than  Richter's;  but  its  strength 
is  a  natural,  unarmed,  Orson-like  strength:  he  does  not 
cunningly  undermine  his  subject,  and  lay  it  open,  by 
syllogistic  implements  or  any  rule  of  art;  but  he  crushes 
it  to  pieces  in  his  arms,  he  treads  it  asunder,  not  without 
gay  triumph,  under  his  feet;  and  so  in  almost  monstrous 
fashion,  yet  with  piercing  clearness,  lays  bare  the  inmost 
heart  and  core  of  it  to  all  eyes.  In  passion  again,  there 
is  the  same  wild  vehemence:  it  is  a  voice  of  softest  pity, 
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of  endless  boundless  wailing,  a  voice  as  of  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children; — or  the  fierce  bellowing  of  lions 
amid  savage  forests.  Thus  too,  he  not  only  loves  Nature, 
but  he  revels  in  her;  plunges  into  her  infinite  bosom,  and 
fills  his  whole  heart  to  intoxication  with  her  charms.  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  study,  to  write,  almost  to  live, 
in  the  open  air;  and  no  skyey  aspect  was  so  dismal  that 
it  altogether  wanted  beauty  for  him.  We  know  of  no 
Poet  with  so  deep  and  passionate  and  universal  a  feeling 
towards  Nature:  "from  the  solemn  phases  of  the  starry 
heaven  to  the  simple  floweret  of  the  meadow,  his  eye  and 
his  heart  are  open  for  her  charms  and  her  mystic  mean- 
ings." But  what  most  of  all  shadows  forth  the  inborn, 
essential  temper  of  Paul's  mind,  is  the  sportfulness,  the 
wild  heartfelt  Humour,  which,  in  his  highest  as  in  his 
lowest  moods,  ever  exhibits  itself  as  a  quite  inseparable 
ingredient.  His  Humour,  with  all  its  wildness,  is  of  the 
gravest  and  kindliest,  a  genuine  Humour;  "consistent  with 
utmost  earnestness,  or  rather,  inconsistent  with  the  want 
of  it."  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  write 
in  other  than  a  humorous  manner,  be  his  subject  what  it 
may.  His  Philosophical  Treatises,  nay,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  Autobiography  itself,  everything  that  comes  from  him, 
is  encased  in  some  quaint  fantastic  framing;  and  roguish 
eyes  (yet  with  a  strange  sympathy  in  the  matter,  for  his 
Humour,  as  we  said,  is  heartfelt  and  true)  look  out  on  us 
through  many  a  grave  delineation.  In  his  Novels,  above 
all,  this  is  ever  an  indispensable  quality,  and,  indeed,  an- 
nounces itself  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  business,  often 
even  on  the  title-page.  Think,  for  instance,  of  that 
Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  Devil;  Hesperus,  OR  the 
Dog-post-days ;  Siebenkds's  Wedded-life,  Death  AND  Nup- 
tials ! 
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"The  first  aspect  of  these  peculiarities,"  says  one  of  Richter's 
English  critics,  "cannot  prepossess  us  in  his  favour;  we  are  too  for- 
cibly reminded  of  theatrical  claptraps  and  literary  quackery : .  nor  on 
opening  one  of  the  works  themselves  is  the  case  much  mended. 
Piercing  gleams  of  thought  do  not  escape  us;  singular  truths,  con- 
veyed in  a  form  as  singular;  grotesque,  and  often  truly  ludicrous 
delineations;  pathetic,  magnificent,  far-sounding  passages;  effusions 
full  of  wit,  knowledge  and  imagination,  but  difficult  to  bring  under 
any  rubric  whatever;  all  the  elements,  in  short,  of  a  glorious  intellect, 
but  dashed  together  in  such  wild  arrangement  that  their  order  seems 
the  very  ideal  of  confusion.  The  style  and  structure  of  the  book 
appear  alike  incomprehensible.  The  narrative  is  every  now  and  then 
suspended,  to  make  way  for  some  "Extra-leaf,"  some  wild  digression 
upon  any  subject  but  the  one  in  hand;  the  language  groans  with  in- 
describable metaphors,  and  allusions  to  all  things  human  and  divine; 
flowing  onwards,  not  like  a  river,  but  like  an  inundation;  circling  in 
complex  eddies,  chafing  and  gurgling,  now  this  way,  now  that,  till  the 
proper  current  sinks  out  of  view  amid  the  boundless  uproar.  "We 
close  the  work  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  astonishment,  oppression 
and  perplexity;  and  Richter  stands  before  us  in  brilliant  cloudy 
vagueness,  a  giant  mass  of  intellect,  but  without  form,  beauty  or  in- 
telligible purpose. 

"To  readers  who  believe  that  intrinsic  is  inseparable  from  super- 
ficial excellence,  and  that  nothing  can  be  good  or  beautiful  which  is 
not  to  be  seen-through  in  a  moment,  Richter  can  occasion  little  diffi- 
culty. They  admit  him  to  be  a  man  of  vast  natural  endowments,  but 
he  is  utterly  uncultivated,  and  without  command  of  them;  full  of 
monstrous  affectation,  the  very  high-priest  of  Bad  Taste;  knows  not 
the  art  of  writing,  scarcely  that  there  is  such  an  art;  an  insane 
visionary,  floating  forever  among  baseless  dreams  that  hide  the  firm 
earth  from  his  view:  an  intellectual  Polyphemus,  in  short,  a  mon- 
strum  horrendum,  infortne,  ingens,  (carefully  adding)  cut  lumen 
ademptuni;  and  they  close  their  verdict  reflectively  with  his  own 
praiseworthy  maxim :  '  Providence  has  given  to  the  English  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  to  the  French  that  of  the  land,  to  the  Germans 
that  of — the  air.' 

"In  this  way  the  matter  is  adjusted;  briefly,  comfortably  and 
wrong.  The  casket  was  difficult  to  open :  did  we  know,  by  its  very 
shape,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  that  so  we  should  cast  it  into  the 
sea?  Affectation  is  often  singularity,  but  singularity  is  not  always 
affectation.    11  the  nature  and  condition  of  a  man  be  really  and  truly, 
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not  conceitedly  and  untruly,  singular,  so  also  will  his  manner  be,  so 
also  ought  it  to  be.  Affectation  is  the  product  of  Falsehood,  a  heavy 
sin,  and  the  parent  of  numerous  heavy  sins;  let  it  be  severely  punished, 
but  not  too  lightly  imputed.  Scarcely  any  mortal  is  absolutely  free 
from  it,  neither  most  probably  is  Richter;  but  it  is  in  minds  of  an- 
other substance  than  his  that  it  grows  to  be  the  ruling  product.  More- 
over, he  is  actually  not  a  visionary;  but,  with  all  his  visions,  will  be 
found  to  see  the  firm  Earth,  in  its  whole  figures  and  relations,  much 
more  clearly  than  thousands  of  such  critics,  who  too  probably  can  see 
nothing  else.  Far  from  being  untrained  or  uncultivated,  it  will  sur- 
prise these  persons  to  discover  that  few  men  have  studied  the  art  of 
writing,  and  many  other  arts  besides,  more  carefully  than  he;  that  his 
Vorschule  der  Aesthetik  abounds  with  deep  and  sound  maxims  of 
criticism;  in  the  course  of  which  many  complex  works,  his  own 
among  others,  are  rigidly  and  justly  tried,  and  even  the  graces  and 
minutest  qualities  of  style  are  by  no  means  overlooked  or  unwisely 
handled. 

"Withal,  there  is  something  in  Richter  that  incites  us  to  a 
second,  to  a  third  perusal.  His  works  are  hard  to  understand,  but 
they  always  have  a  meaning,  often  a  true  and  deep  one.  In  our 
closer,  more  comprehensive  glance,  their  truth  steps  forth  with  new 
distinctness,  their  error  dissipates  and  recedes,  passes  into  veniality, 
often  even  into  beauty ;  and  at  last  the  thick  haze  which  encircled  the 
form  of  the  writer  melts  away,  and  he  stands  revealed  to  us  in  his 
own  steadfast  features,  a  colossal  spirit,  a  lofty  and  original  thinker, 
a  genuine  poet,  a  high-minded,  true  and  most  amiable  man. 

"I  have  called  him -a  colossal  spirit,  for  this  impression  continues 
with  us:  to  the  last  we  figure  him  as  something  gigantic:  for  all  the 
elements  of  his  structure  are  vast,  and  combined  together  in  living 
and  life-giving,  rather  than  in  beautiful  or  symmetrical  order.  His 
Intellect  is  keen,  impetuous,  far-grasping,  fit  to  rend  in  pieces  the 
stubbornest  materials,  and  extort  from  them  their  most  hidden  and 
refractory  truth.  In  his  Humour  he  sports  with  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  he  can  play  at  bowls  with  the  Sun  and  Moon.  His  Imagi- 
nation opens  for  us  the  Land  of  Dreams;  we  sail  with  him  through 
the  boundless  Abyss ;  and  the  secrets  of  Space,  and  Time,  and  Lile, 
and  Annihilation,  hover  round  us  in  dim,  cloudy  forms;  and  dark- 
ness, and  immensity,  and  dread  encompass  and  overshadow  us.  Nay, 
in  handling  the  smallest  matter,  he  works  it  with  the  tools  of  a  giant. 
A  common  truth  is  wrenched  from  its  old  combinations,  and  pre- 
sented to  us  in  new,  impassable,  abysmal  contrast  with  its  opposite 
On  German  Literature.  1 1 
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error.  A  trifle,  some  slender  character,  some  jest,  or  quip  or  spiritual 
toy,  is  shaped  into  most  quaint,  yet  often  truly  living  form ;  but  shaped 
somehow  as  with  the  hammer  of  Vulcan,  with  three  strokes  that 
might  have  helped  to  forge  an  ./Egis.  The  treasures  of  his  mind  are 
of  a  similar  description  with  the  mind  itself;  his  knowledge  is 
gathered  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  Art,  and  Science,  and  Nature, 
and  lies  round  him  in  huge  unwieldy  heaps.  His  very  language 
is  Titanian;  deep,  strong,  tumultuous;  shining  with  a  thousand 
hues,  fused  from  a  thousand  elements,  and  winding  in  labyrinthic 
mazes. 

"Among  Richter's  gifts,"  continues  this  critic,  "the  first  that 
strikes  us  as  truly  great  is  his  Imagination;  for  he  loves  to  dwell  in 
the  loftiest  and  most  solemn  provinces  of  thought :  his  works  abound 
with  mysterious  allegories,  visions  and  typical  adumbrations;  his 
Dreams,  in  particular,  have  a  gloomy  vastness,  broken  here  and  there 
by  wild  far-darting  splendour;  and  shadowy  forms  of  meaning  rise 
dimly  from  the  bosom  of  the  void  Infinite.  Yet,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Humour  is  his  ruling  quality,  the  quality  which  lives  most  deeply  in 
his  inward  nature,  and  most  strongly  influences  his  manner  of  being. 
In  this  rare  gift,  for  none  is  rarer  than  true  Humour,  he  stands  un- 
rivalled in  his  own  country,  and  among  late  writers  in  every  other. 
To  describe  Humour  is  difficult  at  all  times,  and  would  perhaps  be 
more  than  usually  difficult  in  Richter's  case.  Like  all  his  other 
qualities,  it  is  vast,  rude,  irregular;  often  perhaps  overstrained  and 
extravagant;  yet,  fundamentally,  it  is  genuine  Humour,  the  Humour 
of  Cervantes  and  Sterne;  the  product  not  of  Contempt,  but  of  Love, 
not  of  superficial  distortion  of  natural  forms,  but  of  deep  though  play- 
ful sympathy  with  all  forms  of  Nature.  *         *         * 

"So  long  as  Humour  will  avail  him,  his  management  even  of 
higher  and  stronger  characters  may  still  be  pronounced  successful; 
but  wherever  Humour  ceases  to  be  applicable,  his  success  is  more  or 
less  imperfect.  In  the  treatment  of  heroes  proper  he  is  seldom  com- 
pletely happy.  They  shoot  into  rugged  exaggeration  in  his  hands; 
their  sensibility  becomes  too  copious  and  tearful,  their  magnanimity 
too  fierce,  abrupt  and  thorough-going.  In  some  few  instances  they 
verge  towards  absolute  failure:  compared  with  their  less  ambitious 
brethren,  they  are  almost  of  a  vulgar  cast;  with  all  their  brilliancy 
and  vigour,  too  like  that  positive,  determinate,  volcanic  class  of  per- 
sonages whom  we  meet  with  so  frequently  in  Novels;  they  call  them- 
selves Men,  and  do  their  utmost  to  prove  the  assertion,  but  they 
cannot  make  us  believe  it;  for,  after  all  their  vapouring  and  storming, 
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we  see  well  enough  that  they  arc  but  Engines,  with  no  more  life  than 
the  Freethinkers'  model  in  Mart  inns  Scriblerus,  the  Nuremberg 
Man,  who  operated  by  a  combination  of  pipes  and  levers,  and  though 
he  could  breathe  and  digest  perfectly,  and  even  reason  as  well  as 
most  country  parsons,  was  made  of  wood  and  leather.  In  the  general 
conduct  of  such  histories  and  delineations,  Richter  seldom  appears  to 
advantage:  the  incidents  are  often  startling  and  extravagant;  the  whole 
structure  of  the  story  has  a  rugged,  broken,  huge,  artificial  aspect, 
and  will  not  assume  the  air  of  truth.  Yet  its  chasms  are  strangely 
filled  up  with  the  costliest  materials ;  a  world,  a  universe  of  wit,  and 
knowledge,  and  fancy,  and  imagination  has  sent  its  fairest  products 
to  adorn  the  edifice;  the  rude  and  rent  Cyclopean  walls  are  resplen- 
dent with  jewels  and  beaten  gold;  rich  stately  foliage  screens  it,  the 
balmiest  odours  encircle  it;  we  stand  astonished  if  not  captivated, 
delighted  if  not  charmed,  by  the  artist  and  his  art." 

With  these  views,  so  far  as  they  go,  we  see  little  reason 
to  disagree.  There  is  doubtless  a  deeper  meaning  in  the 
matter,  but  perhaps  this  is  not  the  season  for  evolving  it. 
To  depict,  with  true  scientific  accuracy,  the  essential  pur- 
port and  character  of  Richter's  genius  and  literary  en- 
deavour; how  it  originated,  whither  it  tends,  how  it  stands 
related  to  the  general  tendencies  of  the  world  in  this  age; 
above  all,  what  is  its  worth  and  want  of  worth  to  our- 
selves,— may  one  day  be  a  necessary  problem;  but,  as 
matters  actually  stand,  would  be  a  difficult  and  no  very 
profitable  one.  The  English  public  has  not  yet  seen 
Richter;  and  must  know  him  before  it  can  judge  him. 
For  us,  in  the  present  circumstances,  we  hold  it  a  more 
promising  plan  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  his  work- 
manship itself,  than  to  attempt  describing  it  anew  or  better. 
The  general  outline  of  his  intellectual  aspect,  as  sketched 
in  few  words  by  the  writer  already  quoted,  may  stand  here 
by  way  of  preface  to  these  Extracts:  as  was  the  case 
above,  whatever  it  may  want,  it  contains  nothing  that  we 
dissent  from. 
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"To  characterise  Jean  Paul's  Works,"  says  he,  "would  be  diffi- 
cult after  the  fullest  inspection:  to  describe  them  to  English  readers 
would  be  next  to  impossible.  Whether  poetical,  philosophical,  di- 
dactic, fantastic,  they  seem  all  to  be  emblems,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  the  singular  mind  where  they  originated.  As  a  whole,  the  first 
perusal  of  them,  more  particularly  to  a  foreigner,  is  almost  infallibly 
offensive;  and  neither  their  meaning  nor  their  no-meaning  is  to  be 
discerned  without  long  and  sedulous  study.  They  are  a  tropical 
wilderness,  full  of  endless  tortuosities;  but  with  the  fairest  flowers 
and  the  coolest  fountains;  now  overarching  us  with  high  umbrageous 
gloom,  now  opening  in  long  gorgeous  vistas.  We  wander  through 
them,  enjoying  their  wild  grandeur;  and,  by  degrees,  our  half-con- 
temptuous wonder  at  the  Author  passes  into  reverence  and  love.  His 
lace  was  long  hid  from  us;  but  we  see  him  at  length  in  the  firm 
shape  of  spiritual  manhood;  a  vast  and  most  singular  nature,  but  vin- 
dicating his  singular  nature  by  the  force,  the  beauty  and  benignity 
which  pervade  it.  In  fine,  we  joyfully  accept  him  for  what  he  is, 
and  was  meant  to  be.  The  graces,  the  pohsh,  the  sprightly  elegancies 
which  belong  to  men  of  fighter  make,  we  cannot  look  for  or  demand 
from  him.  His  movement  is  essentially  slow  and  cumbrous,  for  he 
advances  not  with  one  faculty,  but  with  a  whole  mind;  with  intellect, 
and  pathos,  and  wit,  and  humour,  and  imagination,  moving  onward 
like  a  mighty  host,  motley,  ponderous,  irregular,  irresistible.  He  is 
not  airy,  sparkling  and  precise:  but  deep,  billowy  and  vast.  The 
melody  of  his  nature  is  not  expressed  in  common  notemarks,  or 
written  down  by  the  critical  gamut:  for  it  is  wild  and  manifold;  its 
voice  is  like  the  voice  of  cataracts,  and  the  sounding  of  primeval 
forests.  To  feeble  ears  it  is  discord;  but  to  ears  that  understand  it, 
deep  majestic  music* 

As  our  first  specimen,  which  also  may  serve  for  proof 
that  Richter,  in  adopting  his  own  extraordinary  style,  did 
it  with  clear  knowledge  of  what  excellence  in  style,  and 
the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  excellence  therein, 
properly  signified,  we  select,  Iromhis  Vorschule  der  Aesthetik 
(above  mentioned  and  recommended),  the  following  minia- 
ture sketches:  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  persons,  will 

*  Miscellanies^  vol.  i.  Appendix  I.  No.  2.  §  Richter. 
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find  these  sentences,  as  we  believe,  strikingly  descriptive 
and  exact. 

"Visit  Herder's  creations,  where  Greek  life-freshness  and  Hindoo 
life-weariness  are  wonderfully  blended:  you  walk,  as  it  were,  amid 
moonshine,  into  which  the  red  dawn  is  already  falling ;  but  one  hidden 
sun  is  the  painter  of  both." 

"  Similar,  but  more  compacted  into  periods,  is  Friedrich  Heinrich 
Jacobi's  vigorous,  German-hearted  prose;  musical  in  every  sense,  for 
even  his  images  are  often  derived  from  tones.  The  rare  union  between 
cutting  force  of  intellectual  utterance,  and  infinitude  of  sentiment,  gives 
us  the  tense  metallic  chord  with  its  soft  tones." 

"In  Goethe's  prose,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fixedness  of  form 
gives  us  the  Memnon's-tone.  A  plastic  rounding,  a  pictorial  deter- 
minateness,  which  even  betrays  the  manual  artist,  make  his  works  a 
fixed  still  gallery  of  figures  and  bronze  statues." 

"Luther's  prose  is  a  half-battle;  few  deeds  are  equal  to  his 
words." 

"Klopstock's  prose  frequently  evinces  a  sharpness  of  diction  bor- 
dering on  poverty  of  matter;  a  quality  peculiar  to  Grammarians,  who 
most  of  all  know  distinctly,  but  least  of  all  know  much.  From  want 
of  matter,  one  is  apt  to  think  too  much  of  language.  New  views  of 
the  world,  like  these  other  poets,  Klopstock  scarcely  gave.  Hence 
the  naked  winter-boughs,  in  his  prose;  the  multitude  of  circumscribed 
propositions;  the  brevity;  the  return  of  the  same  small  sharp-cut 
figures,  for  instance,  of  the  Resurrection  as  of  a  Harvest-field." 

"The  perfection  of  pomp-prose  we  find  in  Schiller:  what  the  ut- 
most splendour  of  reflection  in  images,  in  fulness  and  antithesis  can 
give,  he  gives.  Nay,  often  he  plays  on  the  poetic  strings  with  so 
rich  and  jewel-loaded  a  hand,  that  the  sparkling  mass  disturbs,  if  not 
the  playing,  yet  our  hearing  of  it."  * 

That  Richter's  own  playing  and  painting  differed  widely 
from  all  of  these,  the  reader  has  already  heard,  and  may 
now  convince  himself.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
of  a  fair-weather  scene,  selected  from  a  thousand  such  that 
may  be  found  in  his  writings;   nowise  as  the  best,   but 

*   Vorschule,  s.  545. 
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simply  as  the  briefest.     It  is  in  the  May  season,  the  last 
evening  of  Spring: 

"Such  a  May  as  the  present  (of  1794)  Nature  has  not  in  the 
memory  of  man — begun ;  for  this  is  but  the  fifteenth  of  it.  People 
of  reflection  have  long  been  vexed  once  every  year,  that  our  German 
singers  should  indite  May-songs,  since  several  other  months  deserve 
such  a  poetical  Night-music  better;  and  I  myself  have  often  gone  so 
far  as  to  adopt  the  idiom  of  our  market-women,  and  instead  of  May 
butter  to  say  June  butter,  as  also  June,  March,  April  songs.  But 
thou,  kind  May  of  this  year,  thou  deservest  to  thyself  all  the  songs 
which  were  ever  made  on  thy  rude  namesakes! — By  Heaven!  when 
I  now  issue  from  the  wavering  chequered  acacia-grove  of  the  Castle, 
in  which  I  am  writing  this  Chapter,  and  come  forth  into  the  broad 
living  light,  and  look  up  to  the  warming  Heaven,  and  over  its  Earth 
budding  out  beneath  it, — the  Spring  rises  before  me  like  a  vast  full 
cloud,  with  a  splendour  of  blue  and  green.  I  see  the  Sun  standing 
amid  roses  in  the  western  sky,  into  which  he  has  thrown  his  ray- 
brush  wherewith  he  has  to-day  been  painting  the  Earth;  —  and 
when  I  look  round  a  little  in  our  picture-exhibition, — his  enamelling 
is  still  hot  on  the  mountains;  on  the  moist  chalk  of  the  moist  earth, 
the  flowers,  full  of  sap-colours,  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  the  forget-me- 
not,  with  miniature  colours;  under  the  varnish  of  the  streams  the 
skyey  Painter  has  pencilled  his  own  eye;  and  the  clouds,  like  a 
decoration-painter,  he  has  touched-off  with  wild  outlines  and  single  i 
tints;  and  so  he  stands  at  the  border  of  the  Earth,  and  looks  back 
on  his  stately  Spring,  whose  robe-folds  are  valleys,  whose  breast- 
bouquet  is  gardens,  and  whose  blush  is  a  vernal  evening,  and  who, 
when  she  arises,  will  be — Summer!"* 

Or  the  following,  in  which  moreover  are  two  happy 
living  figures,  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride  on  their  marriage- 
day; 

"  He  led  her  from  the  crowded  dancing-room  into  the  cool 
evening.  Why  does  the  evening,  does  the  night,  put  warmer  love  in 
our  hearts?  Is  it  the  nightly  pressure  of  helplessness;  or  is  it  the 
exalting  separation  from  the  turmoils  of  life,  that  veiling  of  the  world, 

*  Fixlein,  z,  1 1 , 
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in  'which  for  the  soul  nothing  then  remains  but  souls: — is  ii  there* 
fore  that  the  letters  in  which  the  loved  name  stands  written  on  our 
spirit  appear,  like  phosphorus  writing,  by  night,  on  fire,  while  by 
day  in  their  cloudy  traces  they  but  smoke? 

"He  walked  with  his  bride  into  the  castle-garden :  she  hastened 
quickly  through  the  Castle,  and  past  its  servants'-hall,  where  the  fair 
flowers  of  her  young  life  had  been  crushed  broad  and  dry  under  a 
long  dreary  pressure;  and  her  soul  expanded  and  breathed  in  the  free 
open  garden,  on  whose  flowery  soil  Destiny  had  cast  forth  the  first 
seeds  of  the  blossoms  which  to-day  were  gladdening  her  existence. 
Still  Eden!  Green,  flower-chequered  chiaroscuro!  —  The  moon  is 
sleeping  under  ground  like  a  dead  one;  but  beyond  the  garden  the 
sun's  red  evening-clouds  have  fallen  down  like  rose-leaves;  and  the 
evening-star,  the  brideman  of  the  sun,  hovers  like  a  glancing  butterfly 
above  the  rosy  red,  and,  modest  as  a  bride,  deprives  no  single  starlet 
of  its  light." 

"The  wandering  pair  arrived  at  the  old  gardener's  hut;  now 
standing  locked  and  dumb,  with  dark  windows  in  the  light  garden, 
like  a  Iragment  of  the  Past  surviving  in  the  Present.  Bared  twigs 
of  trees  were  folding,  with  clammy  half-formed  leaves,  over  the  thick 
interiwisted  tangles  of  the  bushes.  The  Spring  was  standing,  like  a 
conqueror,  with  Winter  at  his  feet.  In  the  blue  pond,  now  blood- 
less, a  dusky  evening-sky  lay  hollowed  out;  and  the  gushing  waters 
were  moistening  the  flower-beds.  The  silver  sparks  of  stars  were 
rising  on  the  altar  of  the  East,  and  falling  down  extinguished  in  the 
red-sea  of  the  West." 

"The  wind  whirred,  like  a  night-bird,  louder  through  the  trees: 
and  gave  tones  to  the  acacia-grove,  and  the  tones  called  to  the  pair 
who  had  first  become  happy  within  it:  'Enter,  new  mortal  pair, 
and  think  of  what  is  past,  and  of  my  withering  and  your  own ;  and 
be  holy  as  Eternity,  and  weep,  not  for  joy  only,  but  for  gratitude 
also  1 »     *     *     * 

"They  reached  the  blazing,  rustling  marriage-house,  but  their 
softened  hearts  sought  stillness;  and  a  foreign  touch,  as  in  the  blos- 
soming vine,  would  have  disturbed  the  flower-nuptials  of  their  souls. 
They  turned  rather,  and  winded  up  into  the  churchyard  to  preserve 
their  mood.  Majestic  on  the  groves  and  mountains  stood  the  Night 
before  man's  heart,  and  made  it  also  great.  Over  the  white  steeple- 
obelisk,  the  sky  rested  bluer  and  darker;  and  behind  it  wavered  the 
withered  summit  of  the  Maypole  with  faded  flag.  The  son  noticed 
his  father's  grave,  on  which  the  wind  was  opening  and  shutting  with 
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harsh  noise  the  small  lid  on  the  metal  cross,  to  let  the  year  of  his 
death  be  read  on  the  brass  plate  within.  An  overpowering  grief 
seized  his  heart  with  violent  streams  of  tears,  and  drove  him  to  the 
sunk  hillock;  and  he  led  his  bride  to  the  grave,  and  said:  'Here 
sleeps  he,  my  good  father;  in  his  thirty-second  year  he  was  carried 
hither  to  his  long  rest.  O  thou  good  dear  father,  couldst  thou  to-day 
but  see  the  happiness  of  thy  son.  like  my  mother!  But  thy  eyes  are 
empty,  and  thy  breast  is  full  of  ashes,  and  thou  seest  us  not' — He 
was  silent.  The  bride  wept  aloud;  she  saw  the  mouldering  coffins 
of  her  parents  open,  and  the  two  dead  arise,  and  look  round  for  their 
daughter,  who  had  stayed  so  long  behind  them,  forsaken  on  the  earth. 
She  fell  on  his  neck  and  faltered:  'O  beloved,  I  have  neither  father 
nor  mother,  do  not  forsake  me!' 

"O  thou  who  hast  still  a  father  and  a  mother,  thank  God  for  it 
on  the  day  when  thy  soul  is  full  of  glad  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom 
wherein  to  shed  them 

"And  with  this  embracing  at  a  father's  grave,  let  this  day  of  joy 
be  holily  concluded."  * 

In  such  passages,  slight  as  they  are,  we  fancy  an  ex- 
perienced eye  will  trace  some  features  of  originality,  as 
well  as  of  uncommonness:  an  open  sense  for  Nature,  a  soft 
heart,  a  warm  rich  fancy,  and  here  and  there  some  under- 
current of  Humour  are  distinctly  enough  discernible.  Of 
this  latter  quality,  which,  as  has  been  often  said,  forms 
Richter's  grand  characteristic,  we  would  fain  give  our 
readers  some  correct  notion;  but  see  not  well  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  Being  genuine  poetic  humour,  not  drollery  or 
vulgar  caricature,  it  is  like  a  fine  essence,  like  a  soul;  we 
discover  it  only  in  whole  works  and  delineations;  as  the 
soul  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  living  body,  not  in  detached 
limbs  and  fragments.  Richter's  Humour  takes  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  some  of  them  sufficiently  grotesque  and 
piebald;  ranging  from  the  light  kindly-comic  vein  of  Sterne 
in  his  Trim  and  Uncle  Toby  over  all  intermediate  degrees, 

*  Fixlein,  z.  9. 
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to  the  rugged  grim  farce-tragedy  often  manifested  in 
Hogarth's  pictures;  nay,  to  still  darker  and  wilder  moods 
than  this.  Of  the  former  sort  are  his  characters  of  Fix- 
lein,  Schmelzle,  Fibel:  of  the  latter,  his  Vult,  Giannozzo, 
Leibgeber,  Schoppe,  which  last  two  are  indeed  one  and 
the  same.  Of  these,  of  the  spirit  that  reigns  in  them,  we 
should  despair  of  giving  other  than  the  most  inadequate 
and  even  incorrect  idea,  by  any  extracts  or  expositions 
that  could  possibly  be  furnished  here.  Not  without  re- 
luctance we  have  accordingly  renounced  that  enterprise; 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  some  "Extra-leaf,"  or 
other  separable  passage;  which,  if  it  afford  no  emblem  of 
Richter's  Humour,  may  be,  in  these  circumstances,  our 
best  approximation  to  such.  Of  the  "Extra-leaves"  in 
Hesperus  itself,  a  considerable  volume  might  be  formed, 
and  truly  one  of  the  strangest.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  national;  could  not  be  apprehended  without  a  com- 
mentary; and  even  then,  much  to  their  disadvantage,  for 
Humour  must  be  seen,  not  through  a  glass,  but  face  to 
face.  The  following  is  nowise  one  of  the  best;  but  it  turns 
on  what  we  believe  is  a  quite  European  subject,  at  all 
events  is  certainly  an  English  one. 

"Extra-leaf  on  Daughter-full  Houses. 

"The  Minister's  house  was  an  open  bookshop,  the  books  in 
which  (the  daughters)  you  might  read  there,  but  could  not  take  home 
with  you.  Though  five  other  daughters  were  already  standing  in  five 
private  libraries,  as  wives,  and  one  under  the  ground  at  Maienthal 
was  sleeping  off  the  child's-play  of  life,  yet  still  in  this  daughter-ware- 
house there  remained  three  gratis  copies  to  be  disposed  of  to  good 
friends.  The  Minister  was  always  prepared,  in  drawings  from  the 
office-lottery,  to  give  his  daughters  as  premiums  to  winners,  and 
holders  of  the  lucky  ticket.  Whom  God  gives  an  office,  he  also 
gives,  if  not  sense  for  it,  at  least  a  wife.  In  a  daughter-full  house 
there  must,  as  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  be  confessionals  for  all 
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nations,  for  all  characters,  for  all  faults;  that  the  daughters  may  sit  as 
confessoresses  therein,  and  absolve  from  all,  bachelorship  only  excepted. 
As  a  Natural-Philosopher,  I  have  many  times  admired  the  wise 
methods  of  Nature  for  distributing  daughters  and  plants:  Is  it  not  a 
fine  arrangement,  said  I  to  the  Natural-Historian  Goeze,  that  Nature 
should  have  bestowed  specially  on  young  women,  who  for  their 
growth  require  a  rich  mineralogical  soil,  some  sort  of  hooking- 
apparatus,  Avhcreby  to  stick  themselves  on  miserable  marriage-cattle, 
that  they  may  cany  them  to  fat  places?  Thus  Linnaeus,  *  as  you 
know,  observes  that  such  seeds  ae  can  flourish  only  in  fat  earth  are 
furnished  with  barbs,  and  so  fasten  themselves  the  better  on  grazing 
quadrupeds,  which  transport  them  to  stalls  and  dunghills.  Strangely 
does  Nature,  by  the  wind, — which  father  and  mother  must  raise, — 
scatter  daughters  and  fir-seeds  into  the  arable  spots  of  the  forest. 
Who  does  not  remark  the  final  cause  here,  and  how  Nature  has 
equipped  many  a  daughter  with  such  and  such  charms,  simply  that 
some  Peer,  some  mitred  Abbot,  Cardinal-deacon,  appanaged  Prince, 
or  mere  country  Baron,  may  lay  hold  of  said  charmer,  and  in  the 
character  of  Father  or  Brideman,  hand  her  over  ready-made  to  some 
gawk  of  the  like  sort,  as  a  wife  acquired  by  purchase?  And  do  we 
find  in  bilberries  a  slighter  attention  on  the  part  of  Nature?  Does 
not  the  same  Linnreus  notice,  in  the  same  treatise,  that  they  too  are 
cased  in  a  nutritive  juice  to  incite  the  Fox  to  eat  them;  after  which 
the  villain, — digest  them  he  cannot,— in  such  sort  as  he  may,  becomes 
their  sower? — 

"O,  my  heart  is  more  in  earnest  than  you  think;  the  parents 
anger  me  who  are  soul-brokers;  the  daughters  sadden  me  who  are 
made  slave-negresses. — Ah,  is  it  wonderiul  that  these,  who,  in  their 
West-Indian  marketplace,  must  dance,  laugh,  speak,  sing,  till  some 
lord  of  a  plantation  take  them  home  with  him, — that  these,  I  say, 
should  be  as  slavishly  treated  as  they  are  sold  and  bought?  Ye  poor 
lambs! — And  yet  ye  too  are  as  bad  as  your  sale-mothers  and  sale- 
fathers: — what  is  one  to  do  with  his  enthusiasm  for  your  sex,  when 
one  travels  through  German  towns,  where  every  heaviest-pursed,  every 
longest-tided  individual,  were  he  second  cousin  to  the  Devil  himself, 
can  point  with  his  finger  to  thirty  houses,  and  say:  "I  know  not, 
shall  it  be  from  the  pearl-coloured,  or  the  nut-brown,  or  the  steel- 
green  house,  that  I  wed;  open  to  customers  are  they  all!" — How, 
my  girls!     Is  your  heart  so  little  worth  that  you  cut  it,  like  old 

*  "His  Atncen.  Acad.— The  treatise  on  the  Habitable  Globe." 
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clothes,  after  any  fashion,  to  fit  any  breast;  and  does  it  wax  or 
shrink,  then,  like  a  Chinese  ball,  to  fit  itself  into  the  ball-mould  and 
marriage-ringcase  of  any  male  heart  whatever?  'Well,  it  must;  un- 
less we  would  sit  at  home,  and  grow  Old  Maids,'  answer  they ;  whom 
I  will  not  answer,  but  turn  scornfully  away  from  them,  to  address 
that  same  Old  Maid  in  these  words: 

'"Forsaken,  but  patient  one;  misknown  and  mistreated!  Think 
not  of  the  times  when  thou  hadst  hope  of  better  than  the  present 
are,  and  repent  the  noble  pride  of  thy  heart  never!  It  is  not  always 
our  duty  to  marry,  but  it  always  is  our  duty  to  abide  by  right,  not 
to  purchase  happiness  by  loss  of  honour,  not  to  avoid  unweddedness 
by  untruthfulness.  Lonely,  unadmired  heroine !  in  thy  last  hour,  when 
all  Life  and  the  bygone  possessions  and  scaffoldings  of  Life  shall 
crumble  to  pieces,  ready  to  fall  down ;  in  that  hour  thou  wilt  look 
back  on  thy  untenanted  life;  no  children,  no  husband,  no  wet  eyes 
will  be  there;  but  in  the  empty  dusk  one  high,  pure,  angelic,  smiling, 
beaming  Figure,  godlike  and  mounting  to  the  Godlike,  will  hover, 
and  beckon  thee  to  mount  with  her;  —  mount  thou  with  her,  the 
Figure  is  thy  Virtue.' " 

We  have  spoken  above,  and  warmly,  of  Jean  Paul's 
Imagination,  of  his  high  devout  feeling,  which  it  were  now 
a  still  more  grateful  part  of  our  task  to  exhibit.  But  in 
this  also  our  readers  must  content  themselves  with  some 
imperfect  glimpses.  What  religious  opinions  and  aspira- 
tions he  specially  entertained,  how  that  noblest  portion  of 
man's  interest  represented  itself  in  such  a  mind,  were  long 
to  describe,  did  we  even  know  it  with  certainty.  He  hints 
somewhere  that  "the  soul,  which  by  nature  looks  Heaven- 
ward, is  without  a  Temple  in  this  age";  in  which  little 
sentence  the  careful  reader  will  decipher  much. 

"But  there  will  come  another  era,"  says  Paul,  "when  it  shall  be 
light,  and  man  will  awaken  from  his  lofty  dreams,  and  find — his 
dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  is  gone  save  his  sleep. 

"The  stones  and  rocks,  which  two  veiled  Figures  (Necessity  and 
Vice),  like  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  are  casting  behind  them  at  Good- 
ness, will  themselves  become  men. 

"And  on   the  Western-gate    (Abendtor,   evening-gate)    of  this 
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century  stands  written :  Here  is  the  way  to  Virtue  and  Wisdom ;  as 
on  the  Western-gate  at  Cherson  stands  the  proud  Inscription:  Here 
is  the  way  to  Byzance. 

"  Infinite  Providence,  Thou  wilt  cause  the  day  to  dawn. 

"  But  as  yet  struggles  the  twelfth-hour  of  the  Night :  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey  are  on  the  wing,  spectres  uproar,  the  dead  walk,  the 
living  dream."* 

Connected  with  this,  there  is  one  other  piece,  which 
also,  for  its  singular  poetic  qualities,  we  shall  translate 
here.  The  reader  has  heard  much  of  Richter's  Dreams, 
with  what  strange  prophetic  power  he  rules  over  that 
chaos  of  spiritual  Nature,  bodying  forth  a  whole  world  of 
Darkness,  broken  by  pallid  gleams  or  wild  sparkles  of 
light,  and  peopled  with  huge,  shadowy,  bewildered  shapes, 
full  of  grandeur  and  meaning.  No  Poet  known  to  us,  not 
Milton  himself,  shows  such  a  vastness  of  Imagination;  such 
a  rapt,  deep,  Old-Hebrew  spirit  as  Richter  in  these  scenes. 
He  mentions,  in  his  Biographical  Notes,  the  impression 
which  these  lines  of  the  Tempest  had  on  him,  as  recited 
by  one  of  his  companions: 

"We  are  such  stuff 
As  Dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  Life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

"The  passage  of  Shakespeare,"  says  he,  "rounded  with  a 
sleep  (mit  Schlaf  umgeben),  in  Plattner's  mouth,  created 
whole  books  in  me." — The  following  Dream  is  perhaps  his 
grandest,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  among  his  most  celebrated. 
We  shall  give  it  entire,  long  as  it  is,  and  therewith  finish 
our  quotations.  What  value  he  himself  put  on  it,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  Note:  "If  ever  my  heart,"  says 
he,  "were  to  grow  so  wretched  and  so  dead  that  all  feel- 

*  Hesperus:  Preface. 
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ings  in  it  which  announce  the  being  of  a  God  were  ex- 
tinct there,  I  would  terrify  myself  with  this  sketch  of  mine; 
it  would  heal  me,  and  give  me  my  feelings  back."  We 
translate  from  Siebenkas,  where  it  forms  the  first  Chapter, 
or  Blumenstiick  (Flower-Piece). 

"  The  purpose  of  this  Fiction  is  the  excuse  of  its  boldness.  Men 
deny  the  Divine  Existence  with  as  litde  feeling  as  the  most  assert  it. 
Even  in  our  true  systems  we  go  on  collecting  mere  words,  play-marks 
and  medals,  as  misers  do  coins;  and  not  till  late  do  we  transtorm  the 
words  into  feelings,  the  coins  into  enjoyments.  A  man  may,  for 
twenty  years,  believe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul; — in  the  one-and- 
twentieth,  in  some  great  moment,  he  for  the  first  time  discovers 
with  amazement  the  rich  meaning  of  this  belief,  the  warmth  of  this 
Naphtha-well. 

"Of  such  sort,  too,  was  my  terror,  at  the  poisonous  stifling 
vapour  which  floats  out  round  the  heart  of  him  who  for  the  first  time 
enters  the  school  of  Atheism.  I  could  with  less  pain  deny  Immor- 
tality than  Deity :  there  I  should  lose  but  a  world  covered  with  mists, 
here  I  should  lose  the  present  world,  namely  the  Sun  thereof:  the 
whole  spiritual  Universe  is  dashed  asunder  by  the  hand  of  Atheism 
into  numberless  quicksilver-points  of  Me's,  which  glitter,  run,  waver, 
fly  together  or  asunder,  without  unity  or  continuance.  No  one  in 
Creation  is  so  alone,  as  the  denier  of  God;  he  mourns,  with  an  or- 
phaned heart  that  has  lost  its  great  Father,  by  the  Corpse  of  Nature, 
which  no  World-spirit  moves  and  holds  together,  and  which  grows 
in  its  grave;  and  he  mourns  by  that  Corpse  till  he  himself  crumble 
off  from  it.  The  whole  world  lies  before  him,  like  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx  of  stone,  half-buried  in  the  sand;  and  the  All  is  the  cold  iron 
mask  of  a  formless  Eternity.     *     *     * 

"I  merely  remark  farther,  that  with  the  belief  of  Atheism,  the 
belief  of  Immortality  is  quite  compatible;  for  the  same,  Necessity, 
which  in  this  Life  threw  my  light  dewdrop  of  a  Me  into  a  flower- 
bell  and — under  a  Sun,  can  repeat  that  process  in  a  second  life;  nay, 
more  easily  embody  me  the  second  time  than  the  first. 


"If  we  hear,  in  childhood,  that  the  Dead,  about  midnight,  when 
our  sleep  reaches  near  the  soul,  and  darkens  even  our  dreams,  awake 
out  of  theirs,  and  in  the  church  mimic  the  worship  of  the  living,  we 
shudder  at  Death  by  reason  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  night-solitude 
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turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  long  silent  windows  of  the  church,  and 
fear  to  search  in  their  gleaming,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  moon. 

"Childhood,  and  rather  its  terrors  than  its  raptures,  take  wings 
and  radiance  again  in  dreams,  and  sport  like  fire-flies  in  the  little 
night  of  the  soul.  Crush  not  these  flickering  sparks! — Leave  us  even 
our  dark  painful  dreams  as  higher  half-shadows  of  reality!  —  And 
wherewith  will  you  replace  to  us  those  dreams,  which  bear  us  away 
from  under  the  tumult  of  the  waterfall  into  the  still  heights  of  child- 
hood, where  the  stream  of  life  yet  ran  silent  in  its  little  plain,  and 
flowed  towards  its  abysses,  a  mirror  of  the  Heaven? — 

"I  was  lying  once,  on  a  summer  evening,  in  the  sunshine;  and 
I  fell  asleep.  Methought  I  awoke  in  the  Churchyard.  The  down- 
rolling  wheels  of  the  steeple-clock,  which  was  striking  eleven,  had 
awakened  me.  In  the  emptied  night-heaven  I  looked  for  the  Sun; 
for  I  thought  an  eclipse  was  veiling  him  with  the  Moon.  All  the 
Graves  were  open,  and  the  iron  doors  of  the  charnel-house  were 
swinging  to  and  fro  by  invisible  hands.  On  the  walls  flitted  shadows, 
which  proceeded  from  no  one,  and  other  shadows  stretched  upwards 
in  the  pale  air.  In  the  open  coffins  none  now  lay  sleeping  but  the 
children.  Over  the  whole  heaven  hung,  in  large  folds,  a  grey  sultry 
mist;  which  a  giant  shadow,  like  vapour,  was  drawing  down,  nearer, 
closer  and  hotter.  Above  me  I  heard  the  distant  fall  of  avalanches ; 
under  me  the  first  step  of  a  boundless  earthquake.  The  Church 
wavered  up  and  down  with  two  interminable  Dissonances,  which 
struggled  with  each  other  in  it;  endeavouring  in  vain  to  mingle  in 
unison.  At  times,  a  gray  glimmer  hovered  along  the  windows,  and 
under  it  the  lead  and  iron  fell  down  molten.  The  net  of  the  mist, 
and  the  tottering  Earth  brought  me  into  that  hideous  Temple;  at 
the  door  of  which,  in  two  poison-bushes,  two  glittering  Basilisks  lay 
brooding.  I  passed  through  unknown  Shadows,  on  whom  ancient 
centuries  were  impressed. — All  the  Shadows  were  standing  round  the 
empty  Altar;  and  in  all,  not  the  heart,  but  the  breast  quivered  and 
pulsed.  One  dead  man  only,  who  had  just  been  buried  there,  still 
lay  on  his  coffin  without  quivering  breast;  and  on  his  smiling  coun- 
tenance stood  a  happy  dream.  But  at  the  entrance  of  one  Living,  he 
awoke,  and  smiled  no  longer;  he  lifted  his  heavy  eyelids,  but  within 
was  no  eye;  and  in  his  beating  breast  there  lay,  instead  of  a  heart,  a 
wound.  He  held  up  his  hands  and  folded  them  to  pray ;  but  the  arms 
lengthened  out  and  dissolved;  and  the  hands,  still  folded  together,  fell 
away.  Above,  on  the  Church-dome,  stood  the  dial-plate  of  Eternity, 
whereon  no  number  appeared,  and  which  was  its  own  index :  but  a 
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black  finger  pointed  thereon,  and  the  Dead  sought  to  see  the  time 
by  it. 

"Now  sank  from  aloft  a  noble,  high  Form,  with  a  look  of  un- 
cffaceable  sorrow,  down  to  the  Altar,  and  all  the  Dead  cried  out, 
'Christ!  is  there  no  God?'  He  answered,  'There  is  none!'  The 
whole  Shadow  of  each  then  shuddered,  not  the  breast  alone;  and  one 
after  the  other,  all,  in  this  shuddering,  shook  into  pieces. 

"Christ  continued:  'I  went  through  the  Worlds,  I  mounted  into 
the  Suns,  and  flew  with  the  Galaxies  through  the  wastes  of  Heaven; 
but  there  is  no  God !  I  descended  as  far  as  Being  casts  its  shadow, 
and  looked  down  into  the  Abyss  and  cried,  Father,  where  art  thou? 
But  I  heard  only  the  everlasting  storm  which  no  one  guides,  and  the 
gleaming  Rainbow  of  Creation  hung  without  a  Sun  that  made  it,  over 
the  Abyss,  and  trickled  down.  And  when  I  looked  up  to  the  im- 
measurable world  for  the  Divine  Eye,  it  glared  on  me  with  an  empty, 
black,  bottomless  Eye-socket ;  and  Eternity  lay  upon  Chaos,  eating  it 
and  ruminating  it.  Cry  on,  ye  Dissonances;  cry  away  the  Shadows, 
for  He  is  not!' 

"The  pale-grown  Shadows  flitted  away,  as  white  vapour  which 
frost  has  formed  with  the  warm  breath  disappears;  and  all  was  void. 
O,  then  came,  fearful  for  the  heart,  the  dead  Children  who  had  been 
awakened  in  the  Churchyard  into  the  Temple,  and  cast  themselves 
before  the  high  Form  on  the  Altar,  and  said,  'Jesus,  have  we  no 
Father?'  And  he  answered,  with  streaming  tears,  'We  are  all  or- 
phans, I  and  you :  we  are  without  Father ! ' 

"Then  shrieked  the  Dissonances  still  louder, — the  quivering  walls 
of  the  Temple  parted  asunder;  and  the  Temple  and  the  Children  sank 
down,  and  the  whole  Earth  and  the  Sun  sank  after  it,  and  the  whole 
Universe  sank  with  its  immensity  before  us;  and  above,  on  the  sum- 
rait  of  immeasurable  Nature,  stood  Christ,  and  gazed  down  into  the 
Universe  chequered  with  its  thousand  Suns,  as  into  the  Mine  bored 
out  of  the  Eternal  Night,  in  which  the  Suns  run  like  mine-lamps,  and 
the  Galaxies  like  silver  veins. 

"And  as  he  saw  the  grinding  press  of  Worlds,  the  torch-dance 
of  celestial  wildfires,  and  the  coral-banks  of  beating  hearts ;  and  as  he 
saw  how  world  after  world  shook  off  its  glimmering  souls  upon  the 
Sea  of  Death,  as  a  water-bubble  scatters  swimming  lights  on  the  waves, 
then  majestic  as  the  Highest  of  the  Finite,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards 
the  Nothingness,  and  towards  the  void  Immensity,  and  said:  'Dead, 
dumb  Nothingness !  Cold,  everlasting  Necessity!  Frantic  Chance! 
Know  ye  what  this  is  that  lies  beneath  you?    When  will  ye  crush 
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the  Universe  in  pieces,  and  me?  Chance,  knowest  thou  what  thou 
doest,  when  with  thy  hurricanes  thou  walkest  through  that  snow- 
powder  of  Stars,  and  extinguishest  Sun  after  Sun,  and  that  sparkling 
dew  of  heavenly  lights  goes  out  as  thou  passest  over  it  ?  How  is  each 
so  solitary  in  this  wide  grave  of  the  All!    I  am  alone  with  myself! 

0  Father,  O  Father!  where  is  thy  infinite  bosom,  that  I  might  rest  on 
it?  Ah,  if  each  soul  is  its  own  father  and  creator,  why  cannot  it  be 
its  own  destroyer  too? 

"  'Is  this  beside  me  yet  a  Man?  Unhappy  one!  Your  little  life 
is  the  sigh  of  Nature,  or  only  its  echo;  a  convex-mirror  throws  its 
rays  into  that  dust-cloud  of  dead  men's  ashes  down  on  the  Earth; 
and  thus  you,  cloud-formed  wavering  phantasms,  arise. — Look  down 
into  the  Abyss,  over  which  clouds  oi  ashes  are  moving;  mists  full  of 
Worlds  reek  up  from  the  Sea  of  Death;  the  Future  is  a  mounting 
mist,  and  the  Present  is  a  falling  one.  —  Knowest  thou  thy  Earth 
again  ? ' 

"Here  Christ  looked  down,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
he  said:  'Ah,  I  was  once  there;  I  was  still  happy  then;  I  had  still 
my  Infinite  Father,  and  looked  up  cheerfully  from  the  mountains  into 
the  immeasurable  Heaven,  and  pressed  my  mangled  breast  on  his 
healing  form,  and  said,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  death:  Father,  take 
thy  son  from  this  bleeding  hull,  and  lift  him  to  thy  heart! — Ah,  ye 
too  happy  inhabitants  of  Earth,  ye  still  believe  in  Him.  Perhaps 
even  now  your  Sun  is  going  down,  and  ye  kneel  amid  blossoms,  and 
brightness,  and  tears,  and  lift  trustful  hands,  and  cry  with  joy-stream- 
ing eyes  to  the  opened  Heaven :  "Me  too  thou  knowest,  Omnipotent, 
and  all  my  wounds;  and  at  death  thou  receivest  me,  and  closest  them 
all!"  Unhappy  creatures,  at  death  they  will  not  be  closed!  Ah,  when 
the  sorrow-laden  lays  himself,  with  galled  back,  into  the  Earth,  to 
sleep  till  a  fairer  Morning  full  of  Truth,  full  of  Virtue  and  Joy, — 
he  awakens  in  a  stormy  Chaos,  in  the  everlasting  Midnight, — and 
there  comes  no  Morning,  and  no  soft  healing  hand,  and  no  Infinite 
Father! — Mortal,  beside  me!  if  thou  still  livest,  pray  to  Him;  else 
hast  thou  lost  him  forever ! ' 

"And  as  I  fell  down,  and  looked  into  the  sparkling  Universe, 

1  saw  the  upborne  Rings  of  the  Giant-Serpent,  the  Serpent  of  Eternity, 
which  had  coiled  itself  round  the  All  of  Worlds, — and  the  Rings 
sank  down,  and  encircled  the  All  doubly;  and  then  it  wound  itself, 
innumerable  ways,  round  Nature,  and  swept  the  Worlds  from  their 
places,  and  crashing,  squeezed  the  Temple  of  Immensity  together, 
into  the  Church  of  a  Burying-ground, — and  all  grew  strait,   dark, 
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fearful, — and   an  immeasurably-extended  Hammer  was  to  strike  the 
last  hour  of  Time,  and  shiver  the  Universe  asunder,  .  .  .  when  1 

AWOKE. 

"My  soul  wept  for  joy  that  I  could  still  pray  to  God;  and  the 
joy,  and  the  weeping,  and  the  faith  on  him  were  my  prayer.  And 
as  I  arose,  the  Sun  was  glowing  deep  behind  the  full  purpled  corn- 
ears,  and  casting  meekly  the  gleam  of  its  twilight-red  on  the  little 
Moon,  which  was  rising  in  the  East  without  an  Aurora;  and  between 
the  sky  and  the  earth,  a  gay  transient  air-people  was  stretching  out  its 
short  wings,  and  living,  as  I  did,  before  the  Infinite  Father;  and 
from  all  Nature  around  me  flowed  peaceful  tones  as  from  distant 
evening-bells." 

Without  commenting  on  this  singular  piece,  we  must 
here  for  the  present  close  our  lucubrations  on  Jean  Paul. 
To  delineate,  with  any  correctness,  the  specific  features  of 
such  a  genius,  and  of  its  operations  and  results  in  the 
great  variety  of  provinces  where  it  dwelt  and  worked,  were 
a  long  task;  for  which,  perhaps,  some  groundwork  may 
have  been  laid  here,  and  which,  as  occasion  serves,  it  will 
be  pleasant  for  us  to  resume. 

Probably  enough  our  readers,  in  considering  these 
strange  matters,  will  too  often  bethink  them  of  that 
"Episode  concerning  Paul's  Costume";  and  conclude  that, 
as  in  living,  so  in  writing,  he  was  a  Mannerist,  and  man 
of  continual  Affectations.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  them 
on  this  point;  we  must  not  venture  among  the  intricacies 
it  would  lead  us  into.  At  the  same  time,  we  hope  many 
will  agree  with  us  in  honouring  Richter,  such  as  he  was; 
and  "in  spite  of  his  hundred  real,  and  his  ten  thousand 
seeming  faults,"  discern  under  this  wondrous  guise  the 
spirit  of  a  true  Poet  and  Philosopher.  A  Poet,  and  among 
the  highest  of  his  time,  we  must  reckon  him,  though  he 
wrote  no  verses;  a  Philosopher,  though  he  promulgated  no 
systems:  for,  on  the  whole,  that  "Divine  Idea  of  the  World" 
stood  in  clear  ethereal  light  before  his  mind;  he  recognised 
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the  Invisible,  even  under  the  mean  forms  of  these  days, 
and  with  a  high,  strong  not  uninspired  heart,  strove  to  re- 
present it  in  the  Visible,  and  publish  tidings  of  it  to  his 
fellow-men.  This  one  virtue,  the  foundation  of  all  the 
other  virtues,  and  which  a  long  study  more  and  more 
clearly  reveals  to  us  in  Jean  Paul,  will  cover  far  greater 
sins  than  his  were.  It  raises  him  into  quite  another  sphere 
than  that  of  the  thousand  elegant  Sweet-singers,  and  cause- 
and-effect  Philosophes,  in  his  own  country  or  in  this;  the 
million  Novel-manufacturers,  Sketchers,  practical  Dis- 
courses and  so  forth,  not  once  reckoned  in.  Such  a  man 
we  can  safely  recommend  to  universal  study;  and  for 
those  who,  in  the  actual  state  of  matters,  may  the  most 
blame  him,  repeat  the  old  maxim:  "What  is  extraordinary, 
try  to  look  at  with  your  own  eyes." 


LUTHER'S  PSALM.* 

[1831.] 

Among  Luther's  Spiritual  Songs,  of  which  various 
collections  have  appeared  of  late  years,**  the  one  entitled 
Eine  feste  Burg  ist  miser  Gott  is  universally  regarded  as 
the  best;  and  indeed  still  retains  its  place  and  devotional 
use  in  the  Psalmodies  of  Protestant  Germany.  Of  the 
Tune,  which  also  is  by  Luther,  we  have  no  copy,  and  only 
a  secondhand  knowledge:  to  the  original  Words,  probably 
never  before  printed  in  England,  we  subjoin  the  following 
Translation;  which,  if  it  possess  the  only  merit  it  can 
pretend  to,  that  of  literal  adherence  to  the  sense,  will  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  Luther's  music  is 
heard  daily  in  our  churches,  several  of  our  finest  Psalm- 
tunes  being  of  his  composition.  Luther's  sentiments  also 
are,  or  should  be,  present  in  many  an  English  heart;  the 
more  interesting  to  us  is  any  the  smallest  articulate  ex- 
pression of  these. 

The  great  Reformer's  love  of  music,  of  poetry,  it  has 
often  been  remarked,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features 
in  his  character.  But  indeed,  if  every  great  man,  Napoleon 
himself,  is  intrinsically  a  poet,  an  idealist,  with  more  or 

*  Fraser's  Magazine,  no.  12. 
**  For  example:  Luther's   Geistliche  Lieder,  nebst  dessert    Ge- 
danken  fiber  die  Musica  (Berlin  18 1 7);  Die  Lieder  LutJiers,  gesammelt 
Von  Kosegarten  und  Rambach  etc. 
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less  completeness  of  utterance,  which  of  all  our  great  men, 
in  these  modern  ages,  had  such  an  endowment  in  that 
kind  as  Luther?  He  it  was,  emphatically,  who  stood 
based  on  the  Spiritual  World  of  man,  and  only  by  the 
footing  and  miraculous  power  he  had  obtained  there, 
could  work  such  changes  in  the  Material  World.  As  a 
participant  and  dispenser  of  divine  influences,  he  shows 
himself  among  human  affairs;  a  true  connecting  medium 
and  visible  Messenger  between  Heaven  and  Earth;  a  man, 
therefore,  not  only  permitted  to  enter  the  sphere  of  Poetry, 
but  to  dwell  in  the  purest  centre  thereof:  perhaps  the  most 
inspired  of  all  Teachers  since  the  first  Apostles  of  his  faith; 
and  thus  not  a  Poet  only,  but  a  Prophet  and  god-ordained 
Priest,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  that  dignity,  and  of 
all  dignity. 

Unhappily,  or  happily,  Luther's  poetic  feeling  did  not 
so  much  learn  to  express  itself  in  fit  Words  that  take 
captive  every  ear,  as  in  fit  Actions,  wherein  truly,  under 
still  more  impressive  manifestation,  the  spirit  of  spheral 
melody  resides,  and  still  audibly  addresses  us.  In  his 
written  Poems  we  find  little,  save  that  strength  of  one 
"whose  words,"  it  has  been  said,  "were  half  battles";  little 
of  that  still  harmony  and  blending  softness  of  union,  which 
is  the  last  perlection  of  strength;  less  of  it  than  even  his 
conduct  often  manifested.  With  Words  he  had  not  learned 
to  make  pure  music;  it  was  by  Deeds  of  love  or  heroic 
valour  that  he  spoke  freely;  in  tones,  only  through  his 
Flute,  amid  tears,  could  the  sigh  of  that  strong  soul  find 
utterance. 

Nevertheless,  though  in  imperfect  articulation,  the  same 
voice,  if  we  will  listen  well,  is  to  be  heard  also  in  his  writ- 
ings, in  his  Poems.  The  following,  for  example,  jars  upon 
our  ears:  yet  there  is  something  in  it  like  the  sound  of 
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Alpine  avalanches,  or  the  first  murmur  of  earthquakes;  in 
the  very  vastness  of  which  dissonance  a  higher  unison  is 
revealed  to  us.  Luther  wrote  this  Song  in  a  time  of 
blackest  threatenings,  which  however  could  in  nowise  be- 
come a  time  of  despair.  In  those  tones,  rugged,  broken 
as  they  are,  do  we  not  recognise  the  accent  of  that  sum- 
moned man  (summoned  not  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  by 
God  Almighty  also),  who  answered  his  friends'  warning 
not  to  enter  Worms,  in  this  wise:  "Were  there  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  roof-tiles,  I  would  on"; — of 
him  who,  alone  in  that  assemblage,  before  all  emperors 
and  principalities  and  powers,  spoke  forth  these  final  and 
forever  memorable  words:  "It  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent 
to  do  aught  against  conscience.  Here  stand  I,  I  cannot 
othenvise.  God  assist  me.  Amen!*  It  is  evident  enough 
that  to  this  man  all  Pope's  Conclaves,  and  Imperial  Diets, 
and  hosts,  and  nations,  were  but  weak;  weak  as  the  forest, 
with  all  its  strong  trees,  may  be  to  the  smallest  spark  of 
electric  fire. 

EINE  FESTE  BURG  1ST  UNSER   GOTT. 

Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott, 

Ein  gute  Wehr  und  Waffen: 

Er  hilft  tins  fret  aus  alter  Not, 

Die  tins  jetzt  hat  betroffen. 

Der  alte  bdse  Feind 

Mit  Ernst  er's  jetzt  meint ; 

Gross  Macht  und  viel  List 

Sein  grausam'  Riistzeug  ist, 

Auf  Erd'n  ist  nicht  seins  Gleichen. 

*  "Till  such  time  as,  either  by  proofs  from  Holy  Scripture,  or 
by  fair  reason  or  argument,  I  have  been  confuted  and  convicted,  I 
cannot  and  will  not  recant,  iveil  weder  sicker  noch  geraten  ist,  etwas 
wider  Geivissen  zu  tun.  Hier  stehc  ten,  ich  %ann  nicht  andcrs, 
Gott  helfe  tnt'r.     Amen!" 
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Mit  unsrer  Macht  ist  nichts  gcthan, 

Wir  sind  gar  bald  verloren  : 

Es  streit't  fiir  uns  der  rechte  Mann, 

Den  Gott  selbst  hat  erkoren. 

Frags t  du,  wer  er  ist? 

Er  heisst  Jesus  Christ, 

Der  Her  re  Zebaoth, 

Und  ist  kein  ander  Gott, 

Das  Feld  muss  er  behalten. 

Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll  Teufel  -war, 
Und  wollt'n  uns  gar  verschlingen, 
So  fiirchten  wir  uns  nicht  so  sehr, 
Es  soil  ztns  doch  gelingen. 
Der  Filrste  dieser  Welt, 
Wie  sauer  er  sich  stellt, 
Thut  er  uns  doch  Nichts  ; 
Das  macht  er  ist  gericht't, 
Ein  Wortlein  kann  ihn  fallen. 

Das  Wort  sie  sollen  lassen  stahn, 

Und  keinen  Dank  dazu  haben; 

Er  ist  bei  uns  wohl  auf  dem  Plan 

Mit  seinem  Geist  tend  Gaben. 

Nehmen  sie  uns  den  Leib, 

Gtit,  Ehr',  Kind  und  Weib, 

Lass  fahren  dahin. 

Sie  haben' s  kein  Gewinn, 

Das  Reich  Gottes  muss  uns  bleiben. 


A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weapon ; 
He'll  help  us  clear  from  all  the  ill 
That  hath  us  now  o'ertaken. 
The  ancient  Prince  of  Hell 
Hath  risen  with  purpose  fell; 
Strong  mail  of  Craft  and  Power 
He  weareth  in  this  hour, 
On  Earth  is  not  his  fellow. 
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With  force  of  arms  we  nothing  can, 
Full  soon  were  we  down-ridden ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man, 
Whom  God  himself  hath  bidden. 
Ask  ye,  Who  is  this  same? 
Christ  Jesus  is  his  name, 
The  Lord  Zebaoth's  Son, 
He  and  no  other  one 
Shall  conquer  in  the  battle. 

And  were  this  world  all  Devils  o'er. 
And  watching  to  devour  us, 
We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore, 
Not  they  can  overpower  us. 
And  let  the  Prince  of  111 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  will, 
He  harms  us  not  a  whit: 
For  why?  His  doom  is  writ, 
A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him. 

God's  Word,  for  all  their  craft  and  force, 

One  moment  will  not  linger, 

But  spite  of  Hell,  shall  have  its  course, 

Tis  written  by  his  finger. 

And  though  they  take  our  life, 

Goods,  honour,  children,  wife, 

Yet  is  their  profit  small; 

These  things  shall  vanish  all, 

The  City  of  God  remaineth. 


SCHILLER.* 
[1.831.] 

To  the  student  of  German  Literature,  or  of  Literature 
in  general,  these  Volumes,  purporting  to  lay  open  the 
private  intercourse  of  two  men  eminent  beyond  all  others 
of  their  time  in  that  department,  will  doubtless  be  a  wel- 
come appearance.  Neither  Schiller  nor  Goethe  has  ever, 
that  we  have  hitherto  seen,  written  worthlessly  on  any 
subject;  and  the  writings  here  'offered  us  are  confidential 
Letters,  relating  moreover  to  a  highly  important  period  in 
the  spiritual  history,  not  only  of  the  parties  themselves, 
but  of  their  country  likewise;  full  of  topics,  high  and  low, 
on  which  far  meaner  talents  than  theirs  might  prove  in- 
teresting. We  have  heard  and  known  so  much  of  both 
these  venerated  persons;  of  their  friendship,  and  true  co- 
operation in  so  many  noble  endeavours,  the  fruit  of  which 
has  long  been  plain  to  every  one:  and  now  are  we  to  look 
into  the  secret  constitution  and  conditions  of  all  this;  to 
trace  the  public  result,  which  is  Ideal,  down  to  its  roots 
in  the  Common;  how  Poets  may  live  and  work  poetically 
among  the  Prose  things  of  this  world,  and  Fausts  and 
Tells  be  written  on  rag-paper  and  with  goose-quills,  like 

*  Fraser's  Magazine,  No  14. — Briefwechsel zwischen  Schiller 
und  Goethe  in  den  Jahren  1794  bis  1805  (Correspondence  between 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  in  the  years  1794- 1805).  ist-3d  Volumes 
(1794-1797).     Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1828-9. 
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mere  Minerva  Novels,  and  songs  by  a  Person  of  Quality! 
Virtuosos  have  glass  bee-hives,  which  they  curiously  peep 
into;  but  here  truly  were  a  far  stranger  sort  of  honey- 
making.  Nay,  apart  from  virtuosoship,  or  any  technical 
object,  what  a  hold  have  such  things  on  our  universal 
curiosity  as  men !  If  the  sympathy  we  feel  with  one  another 
is  infinite,  or  nearly  so, — in  proof  of  which,  do  but  con- 
sider the  boundless  ocean  of  Gossip  (imperfect,  undistilled 
Biography)  which  is  emitted  and  imbibed  by  the  human 
species  daily; — if  every  secret-history,  every  closed-doors 
conversation,  how  trivial  soever,  has  an  interest  for  us; 
then  might  the  conversation  of  a  Schiller  with  a  Goethe, 
so  rarely  do  Schillers  meet  with  Goethes  among  us,  tempt 
Honesty  itself  into  eavesdropping. 

Unhappily  the  conversation  flits  away  forever  with  the 
hour  that  witnessed  it;  and  the  Letter  and  Answer,  frank, 
lively,  genial  as  they  may  be,  are  only  a  poor  emblem  and 
epitome  of  it.  The  living  dramatic  movement  is  gone; 
nothing  but  the  cold  historical  net-product  remains  for  us. 
It  is  true,  in  every  confidential  Letter,  the  writer  will,  in 
some  measure,  more  or  less  directly  depict  himself:  but 
nowhere  is  Painting,  by  pen  or  pencil,  so  inadequate  as  in 
delineating  Spiritual  Nature.  The  Pyramid  can  be  measured 
in  geometric  feet,  and  the  draughtsman  represents  it,  with 
all  its  environment,  on  canvas,  accurately  to  the  eye;  nay, 
Mont-Blanc  is  embossed  in  coloured  stucco;  and  we  have 
his  very  type,  and  miniature  facsimile,  in  our  museums. 
But  for  great  Men,  let  him  who  would  know  such,  pray 
that  he  may  see  them  daily  face  to  face:  for  in  the  dim 
distance,  and  by  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  our  vision,  do 
what  we  may,  will  be  too  imperfect.  How  pale,  thin,  in- 
effectual do  the  great  figures  we  would  fain  summon  from 
History  rise  before  us!   Scarcely  as  palpable  men  does  our 
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utmost  effort  body  them  forth;  oftenest  only  like  Ossian's 
ghosts,  in  hazy  twilight,  with  "stars  dim  twinkling  through 
their  forms."  Our  Socrates,  our  Luther,  after  all  that  we 
have  talked  and  argued  of  them,  are  to  most  of  us  quite 
invisible;  the  Sage  of  Athens,  the  Monk  of  Eisleben;  not 
Persons,  but  Titles.  Yet  such  men,  far  more  than  any 
Alps  or  Coliseums,  are  the  true  world-wonders,  which  it 
concerns  us  to  behold  clearly,  and  imprint  forever  on  our 
remembrance.  Great  men  are  the  Fire-pillars  in  this  dark 
pilgrimage  of  mankind;  they  stand  as  heavenly  Signs, 
everliving  witnesses  of  what  has  been,  prophetic  tokens  of 
what  may  still  be,  the  revealed,  embodied  Possibilities  of 
human  nature;  which  greatness  he  who  has  never  seen,  or 
rationally  conceived  of,  and  with  his  whole  heart  pas- 
sionately loved  and  reverenced,  is  himself  forever  doomed 
to  be  little.  How  many  weighty  reasons,  how  many  in- 
nocent allurements  attract  our  curiosity  to  such  men!  We 
would  know  them,  see  them  visibly,  even  as  we  know  and 
see  our  like:  no  hint,  no  notice  that  concerns  them  is 
superfluous  or  too  small  for  us.  Were  Gulliver's  Con- 
juror but  here,  to  recall  and  sensibly  bring  back  the  brave 
Past,  that  we  might  look  into  it,  and  scrutinise  it  at  will! 
But  alas,  in  Nature  there  is  no  such  conjuring:  the  great 
spirits  that  have  gone  before  us  can  survive  only  as  dis- 
embodied Voices;  their  form  and  distinctive  aspect,  out- 
ward and  even  in  many  respects  inward,  all  whereby  they 
were  known  as  living,  breathing  men,  has  passed  into 
another  sphere;  from  which  only  History,  in  scanty  me- 
morials, can  evoke  some  faint  resemblance  of  it.  The 
more  precious,  in  spite  of  all  imperfections,  is  such  History, 
are  such  memorials,  that  still  in  some  degree  preserve 
what  had  otherwise  been  lost  without  recovery. 

For  the  rest,  as  to  the  maxim,  often  enough  inculcated 
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on  us,  that  close  inspection  will  abate  our  admiration,  that 
only  the  obscure  can  be  sublime,  let  us  put  small  faith  in 
it.  Here,  as  in  other  provinces,  it  is  not  knowledge,  but 
a  little  knowledge,  that  puffeth  up,  and  for  wonder  at  the 
thing  known  substitutes  mere  wonder  at  the  knower 
thereof:  to  a  sciolist  the  starry  heavens  revolving  in  dead 
mechanisms  may  be  less  than  a  Jacob's  vision;  but  to  the 
Newton  they  are  more;  for  the  same  God  still  dwells 
enthroned  there,  and  holy  Influences,  like  Angels,  still 
ascend  and  descend;  and  this  clearer  vision  of  a  little  but 
renders  the  remaining  mystery  the  deeper  and  more  divine. 
So  likewise  is  it  with  true  spiritual  greatness.  On  the 
whole,  that  theory  of  "no  man  being  a  hero  to  his  valet," 
carries  us  but  a  little  way  into  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 
With  a  superficial  meaning  which  is  plain  enough,  it 
essentially  holds  good  only  of  such  heroes  as  are  false,  or 
else  of  such  valets  as  are  too  genuine,  as  are  shoulder- 
knotted  and  brass-lacquered  in  soul  as  well  as  in  body: 
of  other  sorts  it  does  not  hold.  Milton  was  still  a  hero 
to  the  good  Elwood.  But  we  dwell  not  on  that  mean 
doctrine,  which,  true  or  false,  may  be  left  to  itself  the 
more  safely,  as  in  practice  it  is  of  little  or  no  immediate 
import.  For  were  it  never  so  true,  yet  unless  we  preferred 
huge  bugbears  to  small  realities,  our  practical  course  were 
still  the  same:  to  inquire,  to  investigate  by  all  methods, 
till  we  saw  clearly. 

What  worth  in  this  biographical  point  of  view  the 
Correspondence  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  may  have,  we  shall 
not  attempt  determining  here;  the  rather  as  only  a  portion 
of  the  Work,  and  to  judge  by  the  space  of  time  included 
in  it,  only  a  small  portion,  is  yet  before  us.  Nay,  per- 
haps its  full  worth  will  not  become  apparent  till  a  future 
age,  when  the  persons  and  concerns  it  treats  of  shall  have 
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assumed  their  proper  relative  magnitude,  and  stand  dis- 
encumbered, and  forever  separated  from  contemporary 
trivialities,  which,  for  the  present,  with  their  hollow  tran- 
sient bulk,  so  mar  our  estimate.  Two  centuries  ago, 
Leicester  and  Essex  might  be  the  wonders  of  England; 
their  Kenilworth  Festivities  and  Cadiz  Expeditions  seemed 
the  great  occurrences  of  that  day; — but  what  would  we 
now  give,  were  these  all  forgotten,  and  some  "Correspon- 
dence between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson"  suddenly 
brought  to  light! 

One  valuable  quality  these  Letters  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  everywhere  exhibit,  that  of  truth:  whatever  we  do 
learn  from  them,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fact  or  of  opinion, 
may  be  relied  on  as  genuine.  There  is  a  tone  of  entire 
sincerity  in  that  style:  a  constant  natural  courtesy  nowhere 
obstructs  the  right  freedom  of  word  or  thought;  indeed, 
no  ends  but  honourable  ones,  and  generally  of  a  mutual 
interest,  are  before  either  party;  thus  neither  needs  to  veil, 
still  less  to  mask  himself  from  the  other;  the  two  self- 
portraits,  so  far  as  they  are  filled  up,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  real  likenesses.  Perhaps,  to  most  readers,  some  larger 
intermixture  of  what  we  should  call  domestic  interest,  of 
ordinary  human  concerns,  and  the  hopes,  fears  and  other 
feelings  these  excite,  would  have  improved  the  Work; 
which  as  it  is,  not  indeed  without  pleasant  exceptions, 
turns  mostly  on  compositions,  and  publications,  and  philo- 
sophies, and  other  such  high  matters.  This,  we  believe, 
is  a  rare  fault  in  modern  Correspondences;  where  generally 
the  opposite  fault  is  complained  of,  and  except  mere 
temporalities,  good  and  evil  hap  of  the  corresponding 
parties,  their  state  of  purse,  heart  and  nervous  system,  and 
the  moods  and  humours  these  give  rise  to, — little  stands 
recorded  for  us.     It  may  be,  too,  that  native  readers  will 
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feel  such  a  want  less  than  foreigners  do,  whose  curiosity 
in  this  instance  is  equally  minute,  and  to  whom  so  many 
details,  familiar  enough  in  the  country  itself,  must  be  un- 
known. At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Schiller 
and  Goethe  are,  in  strict  speech,  Literary  Men;  for  whom 
their  social  life  is  only  as  the  dwelling-place  and  outward 
tabernacle  of  their  spiritual  life;  which  latter  is  the  one 
thing  needful;  the  other,  except  in  subserviency  to  this, 
meriting  no  attention,  or  the  least  possible.  Besides,  as 
cultivated  men,  perhaps  even  by  natural  temper,  they  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to  violent  emotions  of  any 
kind,  still  less  of  unfolding  and  depicting  such,  by  letter, 
even  to  closest  intimates;  a  turn  of  mind,  which,  if  it 
diminished  the  warmth  of  their  epistolary  intercourse,  must 
have  increased  their  private  happiness,  and  so  by  their 
friends  can  hardly  be  regretted.  He  who  wears  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve,  will  often  have  to  lament  aloud  that  daws 
peck  at  it:  he  who  does  not,  will  spare  himself  such 
lamenting.  Of  Rousseau  Confessions,  whatever  value  we 
assign  that  sort  of  ware,  there  is  no  vestige  in  this  Corre- 
spondence. 

Meanwhile,  many  cheerful,  honest  little  domestic  touches 
are  given  here  and  there;  which  we  can  accept  gladly, 
with  no  worse  censure  than  wishing  that  there  had  been 
more.  But  this  Correspondence  has  another  and  more 
proper  aspect  under  which,  if  rightly  considered,  it  possesses 
a  far  higher  interest  than  most  domestic  delineations  could 
have  imparted.  It  shows  us  two  high,  creative,  truly  poetic 
minds,  unweariedly  cultivating  themselves,  unweariedly 
advancing  from  one  measure  of  strength  and  clearness  to 
another;  whereby  to  such  as  travel,  we  say  not  on  the 
same  road,  for  this  few  can  do,  but  in  the  same  direction, 
as  all  should  do,  the  richest  psychological  and  practical 
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lesson  is  laid  out;  from  which  men  of  every  intellectual 
degree  may  learn  something,  and  he  that  is  of  the  highest 
degree  will  probably  learn  the  most.  What  value  lies  in 
this  lesson,  moreover,  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  an 
increasing  ratio  as  the  Correspondence  proceeds,  and  a 
larger  space,  with  broader  differences  of  advancement, 
comes  into  view;  especially  as  respects  Schiller,  the 
younger  and  more  susceptive  of  the  two;'  for  whom, 
in  particular,  these  eleven  years  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise the  most  important  era  of  his  culture;  indeed,  the 
whole  history  of  his  progress  therein,  from  the  time  when 
he  first  found  the  right  path,  and  properly  became  pro- 
gressive. 

But  to  enter  farther  on  the  merits  and  special  qualities 
of  these  Letters,  which,  on  all  hands,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  publication  of  real  value,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  is 
not  our  task  now.  Of  the  frank,  kind,  mutually-respectful 
relation  that  manifests  itself  between  the  two  Correspon- 
dents; of  their  several  epistolary  styles,  and  the  worth  of 
each,  and  whatever  else  characterises  this  Work  as  a  series 
of  biographical  documents,  or  of  philosophical  views,  we 
may  at  some  future  period  have  occasion  to  speak:  certain 
detached  speculations  and  indications  will  of  themselves 
come  before  us  in  the  course  of  our  present  undertaking. 
Meanwhile,  to  British  readers,  the  chief  object  is  not  the 
Letters,  but  the  Writers  of  them.  Of  Goethe  the  public 
already  know  something:  of  Schiller  less  is  known,  and 
our  wish  is  to  bring  him  into  closer  approximation  with  our 
readers. 

Indeed,  had  we  considered  only  his  importance  in 
German,  or  we  may  now  say,  in  European  Literature, 
Schiller  might  well  have  demanded  an  earlier  notice  in 
our  Journal.    As  a  man  of  true  poetical  and  philosophical 
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genius,  who  proved  this  high  endowment  both  in  his  con- 
duct, and  by  a  long  series  of  Writings  which  manifest  it 
to  all;  nay,  even  as  a  man  so  eminently  admired  by  his 
nation,  while  he  lived,  and  whose  fame,  there  and  abroad, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  since  his  decease,  has  been 
constantly  expanding  and  confirming  itself,  he  appears 
with  such  claims  as  can  belong  only  to  a  small  number  of 
men.  If,  we  have  seemed  negligent  of  Schiller,  want  of 
affection  was  nowise  the  cause.  Our  admiration  for  him 
is  of  old  standing,  and  has  not  abated,  as  it  ripened  into 
calm  loving  estimation.  But  to  English  expositors  of 
Foreign  Literature,  at  this  epoch,  there  will  be  many  more 
pressing  duties  than  that  of  expounding  Schiller.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  Schiller  may  be  said  to  expound  him- 
self. His  greatness  is  of  a  simple  kind;  his  manner  of 
displaying  it  is,  for  most  part,  apprehensible  to  every  one. 
Besides,  of  all  German  Writers,  ranking  in  any  such  class 
as  his,  Klopstock  scarcely  excepted,  he  has  the  least 
nationality:  his  character  indeed  is  German,  if  German 
mean  true,  earnest,  nobly-humane;  but  his  mode  of  thought, 
and  mode  of  utterance,  all  but  the  mere  vocables  of  it, 
are  European. 

Accordingly  it  is  to  be  observed,  no  German  Writer 
has  had  such  acceptance  with  foreigners;  has  been  so  in- 
stantaneously admitted  into  favour,  at  least  any  favour 
which  proved  permanent.  Among  the  French,  for  example, 
Schiller  is  almost  naturalised ;  translated,  commented  upon, 
by  men  of  whom  Constant  is  one;  even  brought  upon  the 
stage,  and  by  a  large  class  of  critics  vehemently  extolled 
there.  Indeed,  to  the  Romanticist  class,  in  all  countries, 
Schiller  is  naturally  the  pattern  man  and  great  master;  as 
it  were,  a  sort  of  ambassador  and  mediator,  were  media- 
tion possible,  between  the  Old  School  and  the  New;  point- 
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ing  to  his  own  Works,  as  to  a  glittering  bridge,  that  will 
lead  pleasantly  from  the  Versailles  gardening  and  artificial 
hydraulics  of  the  one,  into  the  true  Ginnistan  and  Wonder- 
land of  the  other.  With  ourselves  too,  who  are  troubled 
with  no  controversies  on  Romanticism  and  Classicism, — the 
Bowles  controversy  on  Pope  having  long  since  evaporated 
without  result,  and  all  critical  guild-brethren  now  working 
diligently,  with  one  accord,  in  the  calmer  sphere  of  Vapidism 
or  even  Nullism, — Schiller  is  no  less  universally  esteemed 
by  persons  of  any  feeling  for  poetry.  To  readers  of 
German,  and  these  are  increasing  everywhere  a  hundred- 
fold, he  is  one  of  the  earliest  studies;  and  the  dullest 
cannot  study  him  without  some  perception  of  his  beauties. 
For  the  Un-German,  again,  we  have  Translations  in  abun- 
dance and  superabundance;  through  which,  under  what- 
ever distortion,  however  shorn  of  his  beams,  some  image 
of  this  poetical  sun  must  force  itself;  and  in  susceptive 
hearts  awaken  love,  and  a  desire  for  more  immediate  in- 
sight. So  that  now,  we  suppose,  anywhere  in  England,  a 
man  who  denied  that  Schiller  was  a  Poet  would  himself 
be,  from  every  side,  declared  a  Prosaist,  and  thereby  sum- 
marily enough  put  to  silence. 

All  which  being  so,  the  weightiest  part  of  our  duty, 
that  of  preliminary  pleading  for  Schiller,  of  asserting  rank 
and  excellence  for  him  while  a  stranger,  and  to  judges 
suspicious  of  counterfeits,  is  taken  off  our  hands.  The 
knowledge  of  his  works  is  silently  and  rapidly  proceed- 
ing; in  the  only  way  by  which  true  knowledge  can  be 
attained,  by  loving  study  of  them  in  many  an  inquiring, 
candid  mind.  Moreover,  as  remarked  above,  Schiller's 
works,  generally  speaking,  require  little  commentary:  for 
a  man  of  such  excellence,  for  a  true  Poet,  we  should  say 
that  his  worth  lies  singularly  open;  nay,  in  great  part  of 
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his  writings,   beyond  such  open,   universally  recognisable 
worth,  there  is  no  other  to  be  sought. 

Yet  doubtless  if  he  is  a  Poet,  a  genuine  interpreter  of 
the  Invisible,  Criticism  will  have  a  greater  duty  to  dis- 
charge for  him.  Every  Poet,  be  his  outward  lot  what  it 
may,  finds  himself  born  in  the  midst  of  Prose;  he  has  to 
struggle  from  the  littleness  and  obstruction  of  an  Actual 
world,  into  the  freedom  and  infinitude  of  an  Ideal;  and 
the  history  of  such  struggle,  which  is  the  history  of  his 
life,  cannot  be  other  than  instructive.  His  is  a  high, 
laborious,  unrequited,  or  only  self-requited  endeavour; 
which,  however,  by  the  law  of  his  being,  he  is  compelled 
to  undertake,  and  must  prevail  in,  or  be  permanently 
wretched;  nay,  the  more  wretched,  the  nobler  his  gifts  are. 
For  it  is  the  deep,  inborn  claim  of  his  whole  spiritual 
nature,  and  will  not  and  must  not  go  unanswered.  His 
youthful  unrest,  that  "unrest  of  genius,"  often  so  wayward 
in  its  character,  is  the  dim  anticipation  of  this;  the 
mysterious,  all-powerful  mandate,  as  from  Heaven,  to  pre- 
pare himself,  to  purify  himself,  for  the  vocation  wherewith 
he  is  called.  And  yet  how  few  can  fulfil  this  mandate, 
how  few  earnestly  give  heed  to  it!  Of  the  thousand  jing- 
ling dilettanti,  whose  jingle  dies  with  the  hour  which  it 
harmlessly  or  hurtfully  amused,  we  say  nothing  here:  to 
these,  as  to  the  mass  of  men,  such  calls  for  spiritual  per- 
fection speak  only  in  whispers,  drowned  without  difficulty 
in  the  dm  and  dissipation  of  the  world.  But  even  for  the 
Byron,  for  the  Burns,  whose  ear  is  quick  for  celestial 
messages,  in  whom  "speaks  the  prophesying  spirit,"  in 
awful  prophetic  voice,  how  hard  is  it  to  "take  no  counsel 
with  flesh  and  blood,"  and  instead  of  living  and  writing 
for  the  Day  that  passes  over  them,  live  and  write  for  the 
Eternity  that  rests  and  abides  over  them;  instead  of  living 
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commodiously  in  the  Half,  the  Reputable,  the  Plausible, 
"to  live  resolutely  in  the  Whole,  the  Good,  the  True!"* 
Such  Halfness,  such  halting  between  two  opinions,  such 
painful,  altogether  fruitless  negotiating  between  Truth  and 
Falsehood,  has  been  the  besetting  sin,  and  chief  misery, 
of  mankind  in  all  ages.  Nay,  in  our  age,  it  has  christened 
itself  Moderation,  a  prudent  taking  of  the  middle  course; 
and  passes  current  among  us  as  a  virtue.  How  virtuous 
it  is,  the  withered  condition  of  many  a  once  ingenuous 
nature  that  has  lived  by  this  method;  the  broken  or  break- 
ing heart  of  many  a  noble  nature  that  could  not  live  by 
it, — speak  aloud,  did  we  but  listen. 

And  now  when,  from  among  so  many  shipwrecks  and 
misventures,  one  goodly  vessel  comes  to  land,  we  joyfully 
survey  its  rich  cargo,  and  hasten  to  question  the  crew  on 
the  fortunes  of  their  voyage.  Among  the  crowd  of  un- 
cultivated and  miscultivated  writers,  the  high,  pure  Schiller 
stands  before  us  with  a  like  distinction.  We  ask:  How 
was  this  man  successful?  from  what  peculiar  point  of  view 
did  he  attempt  penetrating  the  secret  of  spiritual  Nature? 
From  what  region  of  Prose  rise  into  Poetry?  Under  what 
outward  accidents;  with  what  inward  faculties;  by  what 
methods;  with  what  result? 

For  any  thorough  or  final  answer  to  such  questions,  it 
is  evident  enough,  neither  our  own  means,  nor  the  present 
situation  of  our  readers  in  regard  to  this  matter,  are  in 
any  measure  adequate.  Nevertheless,  the  imperfect  be- 
ginning must  be  made  before  the  perfect  result  can  appear. 
Some  slight  far-off  glance  over  the  character  of  the  man, 
as  he  looked  and  lived,  in  Action  and  in  Poetry,  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  unacceptable  from  us:  for  such  as  know  little 
of  Schiller,   it  may  be  an  opening  of  the  way  to  better 

*  Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Wahren  resolut  zu  leben.     Goethe. 
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knowledge;  for  such  as  are  already  familiar  with  him,  it 
may  be  a  stating  in  words  of  what  they  themselves  have 
often  thought,  and  welcome,  therefore,  as  the  confirming 
testimony  of  a  second  witness. 

Of  Schiller's  personal  history  there  are  accounts  in 
various  accessible  publications;  so  that,  we  suppose,  no 
formal  Narrative  of  his  Life,  which  may  now  be  considered 
generally  known,  is  necessary  here.  Such  as  are  curious 
on  the  subject,  and  still  uninformed,  may  find  some  satis- 
faction in  the  Life  of  Schiller  (London,  1825);  in  the  Vie 
de  Schiller,  prefixed  to  the  French  Translation  of  his 
Dramatic  Works;  in  the  Account  of  Schiller,  prefixed  to 
the  English  Translation  of  his  Thirty- Years  War  (Edin- 
burgh, 1828);  and,  doubtless,  in  many  other  Essays, 
known  to  us  only  by  title.  Nay,  in  the  survey  we  pro- 
pose to  make  of  his  character,  practical  as  well  as  specula- 
tive, the  main  facts  of  his  outward  history  will  of  them- 
selves come  to  light. 

Schiller's  Life  is  emphatically  a  literary  one;  that  of  a 
man  existing  only  for  Contemplation;  guided  forward  by 
the  pursuit  of  ideal  things,  and  seeking  and  finding  his 
true  welfare  therein.  A  singular  simplicity  characterises 
it,  a  remoteness  from  whatever  is  called  business;  an 
aversion  to  the  tumults  of  business,  an  indifference  to  its 
prizes,  grows  with  him  from  year  to  year.  He  holds  no 
office;  scarcely  for  a  little  while  a  University  Professorship; 
he  covets  no  promotion;  has  no  stock  of  money;  and 
shows  no  discontent  with  these  arrangements.  Nay,  when 
permanent  sickness,  continual  pain  of  body,  is  added  to 
them,  he  still  seems  happy:  these  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  are,  spiritually  considered,  the  clearest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  all.     We  might  say,  there  is  something  priest- 

13* 
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like  in  that  Life  of  his:  under  quite  another  colour  and 
environment,  yet  with  aims  differing  in  form  rather  than 
in  essence,  it  has  a  priest-like  stillness,  a  priest-like  purity; 
nay,  if  for  the  Catholic  Faith  we  substitute  the  Ideal  of 
Art,  and  for  Convent  Rules,  Moral  or  ^Esthetic  Laws,  it 
has  even  something  of  a  monastic  character.  By  the  three 
monastic  vows  he  was  not  bound :  yet  vows  of  as  high  and 
difficult  a  kind,  both  to  do  and  to  forbear,  he  had  taken 
on  him;  and  his  happiness  and  whole  business  lay  in  ob- 
serving them.  Thus  immured,  not  in  cloisters  of  stone 
and  mortar,  yet  in  cloisters  of  the  mind,  which  separate 
him  as  impassably  from  the  vulgar,  he  works  and  meditates 
only  on  what  we  may  call  Divine  things;  his  familiar  talk, 
his  very  recreations,  the  whole  actings  and  fancyings  of  his 
daily  existence,  tend  thither. 

As  in  the  life  of  a  Holy  Man  too,  so  in  that  of  Schiller, 
there  is  but  one  great  epoch:  that  of  taking  on  him  these 
Literary  Vows;  oi  finally  extricating  himself  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  world,  and  consecrating  his  whole  luture  days 
to  Wisdom.  What  lies  before  this  epoch,  and  what  lies 
after  it,  have  two  altogether  different  characters.  The 
former  is  worldly,  and  occupied  with  worldly  vicissitudes; 
the  latter  is  spiritual,  of  calm  tenour;  marked  to  himself 
only  by  his  growth  in  inward  clearness,  to  the  world  only 
by  the  peaceable  fruits  of  this.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these 
periods  that  we  shall  here  chiefly  direct  ourselves. 

In  his  parentage,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier 
years,  we  may  reckon  him  fortunate.  His  parents,  indeed, 
are  not  rich,  nor  even  otherwise  independent:  yet  neither 
are  they  meanly  poor;  and  warm  affection,  a  true  honest 
character,  ripened  in  both  into  religion,  not  without  an 
openness  for  knowledge,  and  even  considerable  intellectual 
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culture,  makes  amends  for  every  defect.  The  Boy,  too,  is 
himself  of  a  character  in  which,  to  the  observant,  lies  the 
richest  promise.  A  modest,  still  nature,  apt  for  all  in- 
struction in  heart  or  head;  flashes  of  liveliness,  of  impetuosity, 
from  time  to  time  breaking  through.  That  little  anecdote 
of  the  Thunder-storm  is  so  graceful  in  its  littleness,  that 
one  cannot  but  hope  it  may  be  authentic. 

"Once,  it  is  said,  during  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  Lis  father 
missed  him  in  the  young  group  within  doors ;  none  of  the  sisters  could 
tell  what  was  become  of  Fritz,  and  the  old  man  grew  at  length  so 
anxious  that  he  was  forced  to  go  out  in  quest  of  him.  Fritz  was 
scarcely  past  the  age  of  infancy,  and  knew  not  the  dangers  of  a  scene 
so  awful.  His  father  found  him  at  last,  in  a  solitary  place  of  the 
neighbourhood,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  tem- 
pestuous face  of  the  sky,  and  watching  the  flashes  as  in  succession 
they  spread  their  lurid  gleam  over  it.  To  the  reprimands  of  his 
parent,  the  whimpering  truant  pleaded  in  extenuation,  'that  the 
Lightning  was  so  beautiful,  and  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was  coming 
from! ' " 

In  his  village- school  he  reads  the  Classics  with  diligence, 
without  relish;  at  home,  with  far  deeper  feelings,  the  Bible; 
and  already  his  young  heart  is  caught  with  that  mystic 
grandeur  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  His  devout  nature, 
moulded  by  the  pious  habits  of  his  parents,  inclines  him 
to  be  a  clergyman:  a  clergyman,  indeed,  he  proved;  only 
the  Church  he  ministered  in  was  the  Catholic,  a  far  more 
Catholic  than  that  false  Romish  one.  But  already  in  his 
ninth  year,  not  without  rapturous  amazement,  and  a  lasting 
remembrance,  he  had  seen  the  "splendours  of  the  Ludwigs- 
burg  Theatre";  and,  so  unconsciously,  cast  a  glimpse  into 
that  world,  where,  by  accident  or  natural  preference,  his 
own  genius  was  one  day  to  work  out  its  noblest  triumphs. 

Before  the  end  of  his  boyhood,  however,  begins  a  far 
harsher  era  for  Schiller;  wherein,  under  quite  other  nurture, 
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other  faculties  were  to  be  developed  in  him.  He  must 
enter  on  a  scene  of  oppression,  distortion,  isolation;  under 
which,  for  the  present,  the  fairest  years  of  his  existence 
are  painfully  crushed  down.  But  this  too  has  its  whole- 
some influences  on  him;  for  there  is  in  genius  that  alchemy 
which  converts  all  metals  into  gold;  which  from  suffering 
educes  strength,  from  error  clearer  wisdom,  from  all  things 
good. 

"The  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  had  lately  founded  a  free  seminary 
for  certain  branches  of  professional  education:  it  was  first  set  up  at 
Solitude,  one  of  his  country  residences;  and  had  now  been  transferred 
to  Stuttgart,  where,  under  an  improved  form,  and  with  the  name  of 
Karlsschule,  we  believe  it  still  exists.  The  Duke  proposed  to  give 
the  sons  of  his  military  officers  a  preferable  claim  to  the  benefits  of 
this  institution;  and  having  formed  a  good  opinion  both  of  Schiller 
and  his  father,  he  invited  the  former  to  profit  by  this  opportunity. 
The  offer  occasioned  great  embarrassment:  the  young  man  and  his 
parents  were  alike  determined  in  favour  of  the  Church,  a  project  with 
which  this  new  one  was  inconsistent.  Their  embarrassment  was  but 
increased  when  the  Duke,  on  learning  the  nature  of  their  scruples, 
desired  them  to  think  well  before  they  decided.  It  was  out  of  fear, 
and  with  reluctance,  that  his  proposal  was  accepted.  Schiller  enrolled 
himself  in  1773;  and  turned,  with  a  heavy  heart,  from  freedom  and 
cherished  hopes,  to  Greek,  and  seclusion,  and  Law. 

"His  anticipations  proved  to  be  but  too  just:  the  six  years 
which  he  spent  in  this  Establishment  were  the  most  harassing  and 
comfortless  of  his  life.  The  Stuttgart  system  of  education  seems  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  principle,  not  of  cherishing  and  correcting 
nature,  but  of  rooting  it  out,  and  supplying  its  place  by  something 
better.  The  process  of  teaching  and  living  was  conducted  with  the 
stiff  formality  of  military  drilling;  everything  went  on  by  statute  and 
ordinance;  there  was  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  free-will,  no  allow- 
ance for  the  varieties  of  original  structure.  A  scholar  might  possess 
what  instincts  or  capacities  he  pleased;  the  'regulations  of  the  school' 
took  no  account  of  this ;  he  must  fit  himself  into  the  common  mould, 
which,  like  the  old  Giant's  bed,  stood  there,  appointed  by  superior 
authority,  to  be  filled  alike  by  the  great  and  the  little.  The  same 
strict  and  narrow  course  of  reading  and  composition  was  marked  out 
for  each  beforehand,   and  it  was  by  stealth  if  he  read  or  wrote  any- 
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tinny  beside.  Their  domestic  economy  was  regulated  in  the  same 
spirit  as  their  preceptorial:  it  consisted  of  the  same  sedulous  exclusion 
of  all  that  could  border  on  pleasure,  or  give  any  exercise  to  choice. 
The  pupils  were  kept  apart  from  the  conversation  or  sight  of  any 
person  but  their  teachers ;  none  ever  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  des- 
potism to  snatch  even  a  fearful  joy ;  their  very  amusements  proceeded 
by  the  word  of  command. 

"How  grievous  all  this  must  have  been  it  is  easy  to  conceive. 
To  Schiller  it  was  more  grievous  than  to  any  other.  Of  an  ardent 
and  impetuous  yet  delicate  nature,  whilst  his  discontentment  devoured 
him  internally,  he  was  too  modest  to  give  it  the  relief  of  utterance  by 
deeds  or  words.  Locked  up  within  himself,  he  suffered  deeply,  but 
without  complaining.  Some  of  his  Letters  written  during  this  period 
have  been  preserved:  they  exhibit  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  a  fervid 
and  busy  mind  veiling  its  many  chagrins  under  a  certain  dreary 
patience,  which  only  shows  them  more  painfully.  He  pored  over  his 
lexicons,  and  grammars,  and  insipid  tasks,  with  an  artificial  com- 
posure; but  his  spirit  pined  within  him  like  a  captive's  when  he  looked 
forth  into  the  cheerful  world,  or  recollected  the  affection  of  parents, 
the  hopes  and  frolicsome  enjoyments  of  past  years." 

Youth  is  to  all  the  glad  season  of  life;  but  often  only 
by  what  it  hopes,  not  by  what  it  attains,  or  what  it  escapes. 
In  these  sufferings  of  Schiller's  many  a  one  may  say,  there 
is  nothing  unexampled:  could  not  the  history  of  every 
Eton  Scholar,  of  every  poor  Midshipman,  with  his  rudely- 
broken  domestic  ties,  his  privations,  persecutions  and 
cheerless  solitude  of  heart,  equal  or  outdo  them?  In  re- 
spect of  these  its  palpable  hardships  perhaps  it  might; 
and  be  still  very  miserable.  But  the  hardship  which 
presses  heaviest  on  Schiller  lies  deeper  than  all  these;  out 
of  which  the  natural  fire  of  almost  any  young  heart  will, 
sooner  or  later,  rise  victorious.  His  worst  oppression  is 
an  oppression  of  the  moral  sense;  a  fettering  not  of  the 
Desires  only,  but  of  the  pure  reasonable  Will:  for  besides 
all  outward  sufferings,  his  mind  is  driven  from  its  true 
aim,   dimly  yet  invincibly  felt  to  be  the  true  one;   and 
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turned,  by  sheer  violence,  into  one  which  it  feels  to  be 
false.  Not  in  Law,  with  its  profits  and  dignities;  not  in 
Medicine,  which  he  willingly,  yet  still  hopelessly  exchanges 
for  Law;  not  in  the  routine  of  any  marketable  occupation, 
how  gainful  or  honoured  soever,  can  his  soul  find  content 
and  a  home:  only  in  some  far  purer  and  higher  region  of 
Activity;  for  which  he  has  yet  no  name;  which  he  once 
fancied  to  be  the  Church,  which  at  length  he  discovers  to 
be  Poetry.  Nor  is  this  any  transient  boyish  wilfulness, 
but  a  deep-seated,  earnest,  ineradicable  longing,  the  dim 
purpose  of  his  whole  inner  man.  Nevertheless  as  a 
transient  boyish  wilfulness  his  teachers  must  regard  it, 
and  deal  with  it;  and  not  till  after  the  fiercest  contest, 
and  a  clear  victory,  will  its  true  nature  be  recognised. 
Herein  lay  the  sharpest  sting  of  Schiller's  ill-fortune;  his 
whole  mind  is  wrenched  asunder;  he  has  no  rallying  point 
in  his  misery;  he  is  suffering  and  toiling  for  a  wrong  ob- 
ject. "A  singular  miscalculation  of  Nature,"  he  says,  long 
afterwards,  "had  combined  my  poetical  tendencies  with 
"the  place  of  my  birth.  Any  disposition  to  Poetry  did 
"violence  to  the  laws  of  the  Institution  where  I  was  edu- 
cated, and  contradicted  the  plan  of  its  founder.  For 
"eight  years  my  enthusiasm  struggled  with  military  dis- 
cipline; but  the  passion  for  Poetry  is  vehement  and  fiery 
"as  a  first  love.  What  discipline  was  meant  to  extinguish, 
"it  blew  into  a  flame.  To  escape  from  arrangements  that 
"tortured  me,  my  heart  sought  refuge  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
"when  as  yet  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  world  of 
"realities,  from  which  iron  bars  excluded  me." 

Doubtless  Schiller's  own  prudence  had  already  taught 
him  that  in  order  to  live  poetically,  it  was  first  requisite 
to  live;  that  he  should  and  must,  as  himself  expresses  it, 
"forsake  the  balmy  climate  of  Pindus  for  the  Greenland 
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of  a  barren  and  dreary  science  of  terms."  But  the  dull 
work  of  this  Greenland  once  accomplished,  he  might 
rationally  hope  that  his  task  was  done;  that  the  "leisure 
gained  by  superior  diligence"  would  be  his  own,  for  Poetry, 
or  whatever  else  he  pleased.  Truly,  it  was  "intolerable  and 
degrading  to  be  hemmed-in  still  farther  by  the  caprices  of 
severe  and  formal  pedagogues."  No  wonder  that  Schiller 
"brooded  gloomily"  over  his  situation.  But  what  was  to 
be  done?  "Many  plans  he  formed  for  deliverance:  some- 
times he  would  escape  in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
free  and  busy  world,  to  him  forbidden:  sometimes  he  laid 
schemes  for  utterly  abandoning  a  place  which  he  abhorred, 
and  trusting  to  fortune  for  the  rest."  But  he  is  young, 
inexperienced,  unprovided;  without  help  or  counsel:  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  endure. 

"Under  such  corroding  and  continual  vexations,"  says  his  Bio- 
grapher, "an  ordinary  spirit  would  have  sunk  at  length;  would  have 
gradually  given  up  its  loftier  aspirations,  and  sought  refuge  in  vicious 
indulgence,  or  at  best  have  sullenly  harnessed  itself  into  the  yoke,  and 
plodded  through  existence;  weary,  discontented  and  broken,  ever 
casting  back  a  hankering  look  on  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  ever 
without  power  to  realise  them.  But  Schiller  was  no  ordinary  char- 
acter, and  did  not  act  like  one.  Beneath  a  cold  and  simple  exterior, 
dignified  with  no  artificial  attractions,  and  marred  in  its  native 
amiableness  by  the  incessant  obstruction,  the  isolation  and  painful 
destitutions  under  which  he  lived,  there  was  concealed  a  burning  energy 
of  soul,  which  no  obstruction  could  extinguish.  The  hard  circum- 
stances of  his  fortune  had  prevented  the  natural  development  of  his 
mind ;  his  faculties  had  been  cramped  and  misdirected ;  but  they  had 
gathered  strength  by  opposition  and  the  habit  of  self-dependence  which 
it  encouraged.  His  thoughts,  unguided  by  a  teacher,  had  sounded 
into  the  depths  of  his  own  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  his  own  fate; 
his  feelings  and  passions,  unshared  by  any  other  heart,  had  been 
driven  back  upon  his  own ;  where,  like  the  volcanic  fire  that  smoulders 
and  fuses  in  secret,  they  accumulated  till  their  force  grew  irresistible. 

"  Hitherto  Schiller  had  passed  for  an  unprofitable,  a  discontented 
and  a  disobedient  Boy:  but  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  gyves 
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of  school-discipline  could  no  longer  cripple  and  distort  the  giant  might 
of  his  nature:  he  stood  forth  as  a  Man,  and  wrenched  asunder  his 
fetters  with  a  force  that  was  felt  at  the  extremities  of  Europe.  The 
publication  of  the  Robbers  forms  an  era  not  only  in  Schiller's  history, 
but  in  the  literature  of  the  World;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that, 
but  for  so  mean  a  cause  as  the  perverted  discipline  of  the  Stuttgart 
school,  we  had  never  seen  this  tragedy.  Schiller  commenced  it  in  his 
nineteenth  year;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed 
are  to  be  traced  in  all  its  parts. 

"Translations  of  the  work  soon  appeared  in  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,*  and  were  read  in  almost  all  of  them  with  a 
deep  interest,  compounded  of  admiration  and  aversion,  according  to 
the  relative  proportions  of  sensibility  and  judgment  in  the  various 
minds  which  contemplated  the  subject.  In  Germany,  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  Robbers  excited  was  extreme.  The  young  author  had 
burst  upon  the  world  like  a  meteor;  and  surprise,  for  a  time,  sus- 
pended the  power  of  cool  and  rational  criticism.  In  the  ferment  pro- 
duced by  the  universal  discussion  of  this  single  topic,  the  poet  was 
magnified  above  his  natural  dimensions,  great  as  they  were:  and 
though  the  general  sentence  was  loudly  in  his  favour,  yet  he  found 
detractors  as  well  as  praisers,  and  both  equally  beyond  the  limits  of 
moderation. 

"But  the  tragedy  of  the  Robbers  produced  for  its  Author  some 
consequences  of  a  kind  much  more  sensible  than  these.  AVe  have 
called  it  the  signal  of  Schiller's  deliverance  from  school-tyranny  and 
military  constraint;  but  its  operation  in  this  respect  was  not  immediate. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  involve  him  more  deeply  than  before.  He  had 
finished  the  original  sketch  of  it  in  1778;  but  for  fear  of  offence,  he 
kept  it  secret  till  his  medical  studies  were  completed.  These,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  had  pursued  with  sufficient  assiduity  to  merit  the  usual 
honours.  In  1780,  he  had,  in  consequence,  obtained  the  post  of 
Surgeon  to  the  regiment  Ange  in  the  Wurttemberg  army.  This  ad- 
vancement enabled  him  to  complete  his  project, — to  print  the  Robbers 
at  his  own  expense;  not  being  able  to  find  any  bookseller  that  would 
undertake  it.     The  nature  ot  the  work,  and  the  universal  interest  it 

*  Our  English  translation,  one  of  the  washiest,  was  executed  (we 
have  been  told)  in  Edinburgh  by  a  "Lord  of  Session,"  otherwise  not 
unknown  in  Literature;  who  went  to  work  under  deepest  concealment, 
lest  evil  might  befall  him.  The  confidential  Devil,  now  an  Angel,  who 
mysteriously  carried  him  the  proof-sheets,  is  our  informant. 
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awakened,  drew  attention  to  the  private  circumstances  of  the  Author, 
whom  the  Robbers,  as  well  as  other  pieces  of  his  writing  that  had 
found  their  way  into  the  periodical  publications  of  the  time,  sufficiently 
showed  to  be  no  common  man.  Many  grave  persons  were  offended 
at  the  vehement  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Robbers;  and  the  un- 
questioned ability  with  which  these  extravagances  were  expressed 
but  made  the  matter  worse.  To  Schiller's  superiors,  above  all,  such 
things  were  inconceivable;  he  might  perhaps  be  a  very  great  genius, 
but  was  certainly  a  dangerous  servant  for  His  Highness,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Wurttemberg.  Officious  people  mingled  themselves  in  the 
affair:  nay,  the  graziers  of  the  Alps  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  Grisons  magistrates,  it  appeared,  had  seen  the  book,  and  were 
mortally  huffed  at  their  people's  being  there  spoken  of,  according  to  a 
Swabian  adage,  as  common  highwaymen.*  They  complained  in  the 
Hamburg  Correspondent ;  and  a  sort  of  jackal  at  Ludwigsburg,  one 
Walter,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  thus  kept  in  mind,  volunteered  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Grand  Duke. 

"Informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  Grand  Duke  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  Schiller's  poetical  labours  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms.  Schiller  was  at  length  summoned  before  him;  and  it  then 
turned  out,  that  His  Highness  was  not  only  dissatisfied  with  the  moral 
or  political  errors  of  the  work,  but  scandalised  moreover  at  its  want 
of  literary  merit.  In  this  latter  respect  he  was  kind  enough  to  proffer 
his  own  services.  But  Schiller  seems  to  have  received  the  proposal 
with  no  sufficient  gratitude;  and  the  interview  passed  without  ad- 
vantage to  either  party.  It  terminated  in  the  Duke's  commanding 
Schiller  to  abide  by  medical  subjects :  or  at  least,  to  beware  of  writing 
any  more  poetry,  without  submitting  it  to  his  inspection. 

***** 

*  The  obnoxious  passage  has  been  carefully  expunged  from  sub- 
sequent editions.  It  was  in  the  third  Scene  of  the  second  Act. 
Spiegelberg,  discoursing  with  Razmann,  observes,  "An  honest  man 
you  may  form  of  windle-straws ;  but  to  make  a  rascal  you  must  have 
grist:  besides,  there  is  a  national  genius  in  it, — a  certain  rascal-climate, 
so  to  speak."  In  the  first  Edition  there  was  added,  "  Go  to  the 
Grisons,  for  instance;  that  is  what  I  call  the  Thief's  Athens." 
The  patriot  who  stood  forth,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Grisons,  to  deny  this  weighty  charge,  and  denounce  the  crime  of  mak- 
ing it,  was  not  Dogberry  or  Verges,  but  "one  of  the  noble  family  of 
Salis." 
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"Various  new  mortifications  awaited  Schiller.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  discharged  the  humble  duties  of  his  station  with  the  most  strict 
fidelity,  and  even,  it  is  said,  with  superior  skill:  he  was  a  suspected 
person,  and  his  most  innocent  actions  were  misconstrued,  his  slightest 
faults  were  visited  with  the  full  measure  of  official  severity.  *  *  * 

"His  free  spirit  shrank  at  the  prospect  of  wasting  its  strength  in 
strife  against  the  pitiful  constraints,  the  minute  and  endless  persecu- 
tions of  men  who  knew  him  not,  jet  had  his  fortune  in  their  hands: 
the  idea  of  dungeons  and  jailors  haunted  and  tortured  his  mind;  and 
the  means  of  escaping  them,  the  renunciation  of  poetry,  the  source  of 
all  his  joy,  if  likewise  of  many  woes,  the  radiant  guiding-star  of  his 
turbid  and  obscure  existence,  seemed  a  sentence  of  death  to  all 
that  was  dignified,  and  delightful,  and  worth  retaining  in  his  char- 
acter. *  *  * 

"With  the  natural  feeling  of  a  young  author,  he  had  ventured  to 
go  in  secret,  and  witness  the  first  representation  of  his  Tragedy  at 
Mannheim.  His  incognito  did  not  conceal  him;  he  was  put  under 
arrest,  during  a  week,  for  this  offence:  and  as  the  punishment  did  not 
deter  him  from  again  transgressing  in  a  similar  manner,  he  learned 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  try  more  rigorous  measures  with  him. 
Dark  hints  were  given  to  him  of  some  exemplary  as  well  as  imminent 
severity:  and  Dalberg's  aid,  the  sole  hope  of  averting  it  by  quiet 
means,  was  distant  and  dubious.  Schiller  saw  himself  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities. Beleaguered  with  present  distresses,  and  the  most  horrible 
forebodings,  on  every  side;  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation, 
yet  forced  to  keep  silence  and  wear  the  face  of  patience,  he  could 
endure  this  maddening  constraint  no  longer.  He  resolved  to  be  free, 
at  whatever  risk;  to  abandon  advantages  which  he  could  not  buy  at 
such  a  price;  to  quit  his  step-dame  home,  and  go  forth,  though  friend- 
less and  alone,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  market  of  life.  Some 
foreign  Duke  or  Prince  was  arriving  at  Stuttgart;  and  all  the  people 
were  in  movement,  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  his  entrance:  Schiller 
seized  this  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  city,  careless  whither  he 
went,  so  he  got  beyond  the  reach  of  turnkeys,  and  Grand  Dukes,  and 
commanding  officers.  It  was  in  the  month  of  October  1782,  his 
twenty-third  year."* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Schiller  rose 
to    manhood.      We   see  them   permanently   influence   his 

*  Life  of  Schiller,  Part  I. 
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character;  but  there  is  also  a  strength  in  himself  which  on 
the  whole  triumphs  over  them.  The  kindly  and  the  un- 
kindly alike  lead  him  towards  the  goal.  In  childhood,  the 
most  unheeded,  but  by  far  the  most  important  era  of 
existence, — as  it  were,  the  still  Creation-days  of  the  whole 
future  man, — he  had  breathed  the  only  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere, a  soft  atmosphere  of  affection  and  joy :  the  invisible 
seeds  which  are  one  day  to  ripen  into  clear  Devoutness, 
and  all  humane  Virtue,  are  happily  sown  in  him.  Not  till 
he  has  gathered  force  for  resistance,  does  the  time  of  con- 
tradiction, of  being  "purified  by  suffering,"  arrive.  For 
this  contradiction  too  we  have  to  thank  those  Stuttgart 
Schoolmasters  and  their  purblind  Duke.  Had  the  system 
they  followed  been  a  milder,  more  reasonable  one,  we 
should  not  indeed  have  altogether  lost  our  Poet,  for  the 
Poetry  lay  in  his  inmost  soul,  and  could  not  remain  un- 
uttered;  but  we  might  well  have  found  him  under  a  far 
inferior  character:  not  dependent  on  himself  and  truth, 
but  dependent  on  the  world  and  its  gifts;  not  standing 
on  a  native,  everlasting  basis,  but  on  an  accidental,  transient 
one. 

In  Schiller  himself,  as  manifested  in  these  emergencies, 
we  already  trace  the  chief  features  which  distinguish  him 
through  life.  A  tenderness,  a  sensitive  delicacy,  aggravated 
under  that  harsh  treatment,  issues  in  a  certain  shyness 
and  reserve:  which,  as  conjoined  moreover  with  habits  of 
internal  and  not  of  external  activity,  might  in  time  have 
worked  itself,  had  his  natural  temper  been  less  warm  and 
affectionate,  into  timorous  self-seclusion,  dissociahty  and 
even  positive  jnisanthropy.  Nay,  generally  viewed,  there 
is  much  in  Schiller  at  this  epoch  that  to  a  careless  ob- 
server might  have  passed  for  weakness;  as  indeed,  for 
such  observers,  weakness  and  fineness  of  nature  are  easily 
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confounded.  One  element  of  strength,  however,  and  the 
root  of  all  strength,  he  throughout  evinces:  he  wills  one 
thing,  and  knows  what  he  wills.  His  mind  has  a  purpose, 
and  still  better,  a  right  purpose.  He  already  loves  true 
spiritual  Beauty  with  his  whole  heart  and  his  whole  soul; 
and  for  the  attainment,  for  the  pursuit  of  this,  is  prepared 
to  make  all  sacrifices.  As  a  dim  instinct,  under  vague 
forms,  this  aim  first  appears;  gains  force  with  his  force, 
clearness  in  the  opposition  it  must  conquer;  and  at  length 
declares  itself,  with  a  peremptory  emphasis  which  will 
admit  of  no  contradiction. 

As  a  mere  piece  of  literary  history,  these  passages  of 
Schiller's  life  are  not  without  interest:  this  is  a  "persecu- 
tion for  conscience- sake,"  such  as  has  oftener  befallen 
heresy  in  Religion  than  heresy  in  Literature;  a  blind 
struggle  to  extinguish,  by  physical  violence,  the  inward 
celestial  light  of  a  human  soul;  and  here  in  regard  to 
Literature,  as  in  regard  to  Religion  it  always  is,  an  in- 
effectual struggle.  Doubtless,  as  religious  Inquisitors  have 
often  done,  those  secular  Inquisitors  meant  honestly  in 
persecuting;  and  since  the  matter  went  well  in  spite  of 
them,  their  interference  with  it  may  be  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  proceedings 
of  theirs,  because  they  bring  us  to  the  grand  crisis  of 
Schiller's  history,  and  for  the  first  time  show  us  his  will 
decisively  asserting  itself,  decisively  pronouncing  the  law 
whereby  his  whole  future  life  is  to  be  governed.  He  him- 
self says,  he  "went  empty  away;  empty  in  purse  and  hope." 
Yet  the  mind  that  dwelt  in  him  was  still  there  with  its 
gifts;  and  the  task  of  his  existence  now  lay  .undivided  be- 
fore him.  He  is  henceforth  a  Literary  Man;  and  need 
appear  in  no  other  character.  "All  my  connexions,"  he 
could  ere  long  say,  "are  now  dissolved.     The  public  is 
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"now  all  to  me;  my  study,  my  sovereign,  my  confidant. 
"To  the  public  alone  I  from  this  time  belong;  before  this 
"and  no  other  tribunal  will  I  place  myself;  this  alone  do 
"I  reverence  and  fear.  Something  majestic  hovers  before 
"me,  as  I  determine  now  to  wear  no  other  fetters  but  the 
"sentence  of  the  world,  to  appeal  to  no  other  throne  but 
"the  soul  of  man."* 

In  his  subsequent  life,  with  all  varieties  of  outward 
fortune,  we  find  a  noble  inward  unity.  That  love  of 
Literature,  and  that  resolution  to  abide  by  it  at  all  hazards, 
do  not  forsake  him.  He  wanders  through  the  world;  looks 
at  it  under  many  phases;  mingles  in  the  joys  of  social 
life;  is  a  husband,  father;  experiences  all  the  common 
destinies  of  man;  but  the  same  "radiant  guiding-star" 
which,  often  obscured,  had  led  him  safe  through  the  per- 
plexities of  his  youth,  now  shines  on  him  with  unwavering 
light.  In  all  relations  and  conditions  Schiller  is  blameless, 
amiable;  he  is  even  little  tempted  to  err.  That  high 
purpose  after  spiritual  perfection,  which  with  him  was  a 
love  of  Poetry,  and  an  unwearied  active  love,  is  itself, 
when  pure  and  supreme,  the  necessary  parent  of  good 
conduct,  as  of  noble  feeling.  With  all  men  it  should  be 
pure  and  supreme,  for  in  one  or  the  other  shape  it  is  the 
true  end  of  man's  life.  Neither  in  any  man  is  it  ever 
wholly  obliterated;  with  the  most,  however,  it  remains  a 
passive  sentiment,  an  idle  wish.  And  even  with  the  small 
residue  of  men,  in  whom  it  attains  some  measure  of 
activity,  who  would  be  Poets  in  act  or  word,  how  seldom 
is  it  the  sincere  and  highest  purpose,  how  seldom  un- 
mixed with  vulgar  ambition,  and  low,  mere  earthly  aims, 
which  distort  or  utterly  pervert  its  manifestations!  With 
Schiller,  again,  it  was  the  one  thing  needful;  the  first  duty, 
*  Preface  to  the  Thalia. 
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for  which  all  other  duties  worked  together,  under  which 
all  other  duties  quietly  prospered,  as  under  their  rightful 
sovereign.  Worldly  preferment,  fame  itself,  he  did  not 
covet:  yet  of  fame  he  reaps  the  most  plenteous  harvest; 
and  of  worldly  goods  what  little  he  wanted  is  in  the  end 
made  sure  to  him.  His  mild,  honest  character  everywhere 
gains  him  friends:  that  upright,  peaceful,  simple  life  is 
honourable  in  the  eyes  of  all;  and  they  who  know  him  the 
best  love  him  the  most. 

Perhaps  among  all  the  circumstances  of  Schiller's 
literary  life,  there  was  none  so  important  for  him  as  his 
connexion  with  Goethe.  To  use  our  old  figure,  we  might 
say,  that  if  Schiller  was  a  Priest,  then  was  Goethe  the 
Bishop  from  whom  he  first  acquired  clear  spiritual  light, 
by  whose  hands  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Their 
friendship  has  been  much  celebrated,  and  deserved  to  be 
so:  it  is  a  pure  relation;  unhappily  too  rare  in  Literature; 
where  if  a  Swift  and  Pope  can  even  found  an  imperious 
Duumvirate,  on  little  more  than  mutually-tolerated  pride, 
and  part  the  spoils  for  some  time  without  quarrelling,  it 
is  thought  a  credit.  Seldom  do  men  combine  so  steadily 
and  warmly  for  such  purposes,  which  when  weighed  in  the 
economic  balance  are  but  gossamer.  It  appears  also  that 
preliminary  difficulties  stood  in  the  way;  prepossessions  of 
some  strength  had  to  be  conquered  on  both  sides.  For 
a  number  of  years,  the  two,  by  accident  or  choice,  never 
met,  and  their  first  interview  scarcely  promised  any  per- 
manent approximation.  "On  the  whole,"  says  Schiller, 
"this  personal  meeting  has  not  at  all  diminished  the  idea, 
"great  as  it  was,  which  I  had  previously  formed  of  Goethe; 
"but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  come  into  close  com- 
"munication  with  each  other.  Much  that  still  interests  me 
"has  already  had  its  epoch  with  him.     His  whole  nature 
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"is,  from  its  very  origin,  otherwise  constructed  than  mine; 
"his  world  is  not  my  world;  our  modes  of  conceiving 
"things  appear  to  be  essentially  different.  From  such  a 
"combination  no  secure  substantial  intimacy  can  result." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  far  graver  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  Goethe, — to  say  nothing  of  the  poor  jealousies 
which  in  another  man  so  circumstanced  would  openly  or 
secretly  have  been  at  work, — a  secure  substantial  intimacy 
did  result;  manifesting  itself  by  continual  good  offices,  and 
interrupted  only  by  death.  If  we  regard  the  relative 
situation  of  the  parties,  and  their  conduct  in  this  matter, 
we  must  recognise  in  both  of  them  no  little  social  virtue; 
at  all  events,  a  deep  disinterested  love  of  worth.  In  the 
case  of  Goethe,  more  especially,  who,  as  the  elder  and 
everyway  greater  of  the  two,  has  little  to  expect  in  com- 
parison with  what  he  gives,  this  friendly  union,  had  we 
space  to  explain  its  nature  and  progress,  would  give  new 
proof  that,  as  poor  Jung  Stilling  also  experienced,  "the 
man's  heart,  which  few  know,  is  as  true  and  noble  as  his 
genius,  which  all  know." 

By  Goethe,  and  this  even  before  the  date  of  their 
friendship,  Schiller's  outward  interests  had  been  essentially 
promoted:  he  was  introduced,  under  that  sanction,  into 
the  service  of  Weimar,  to  an  academic  office,  to  a  pension; 
his  whole  way  was  made  smooth  for  him.  In  spiritual 
matters,  this  help,  or  rather  let  us  say  cooperation,  for  it 
came  not  in  the  shape  of  help,  but  of  reciprocal  service, 
was  of  still  more  lasting  consequence.  By  the  side  of  his 
friend,  Schiller  rises  into  the  highest  regions  of  Art  he 
ever  reached;  and  in  all  worthy  things  is  sure  of  sympathy, 
of  one  wise  judgment  amid  a  crowd  of  unwise  ones,  of 
one  helpful  hand  amid  many  hostile.  Thus  outwardly 
and  inwardly  assisted  and  confirmed,  he  henceforth  goes 
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on  his  way  with  new  steadfastness,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left;  and  while  days  are  given  him, 
devotes  them  wholly  to  his  best  duty.  It  is  rare  that  one 
man  can  do  so  much  for  another,  can  permanently  benefit 
another;  so  mournfully,  in  giving  and  receiving,  as  in  most 
charitable  affections  and  finer  movements  of  our  nature, 
are  we  all  held-in  by  that  paltry  vanity  which,  under  re- 
putable names,  usurps,  on  both  sides,  a  sovereignty  it  has 
no  claim  to.  Nay,  many  times,  when  our  friend  would 
honestly  help  us,  and  strives  to  do  it,  yet  will  he  never 
bring  himself  to  understand  what  we  really  need,  and  so 
to  forward  us  on  our  own  path;  but  insists  more  simply 
on  our  taking  his  path,  and  leaves  us  as  incorrigible  be- 
cause we  will  not  and  cannot.  Thus  men  are  solitary 
among  each  other;  no  one  will  help  his  neighbour;  each 
has  even  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude  lest  his  neighbour 
hinder  him! 

Of  Schiller's  zealous,  entire  devotedness  to  Literature 
we  have  already  spoken  as  of  his  crowning  virtue,  and 
the  great  source  of  his  welfare.  With  what  ardour  he 
pursued  this  object,  his  whole  life,  from  the  earliest  stage 
of  it,  had  given  proof:  but  the  clearest  proof,  clearer 
even  than  that  youthful  self-exile,  was  reserved  for  his 
later  years,  when  a  lingering,  incurable  disease  had  laid 
on  him  its  new  and  ever-galling  burden.  At  no  period 
of  Schiller's  history  does  the  native  nobleness  of  his  char- 
acter appear  so  decidedly  as  now  in  this  season  of  silent 
unwitnessed  heroism,  when  the  dark  enemy  dwelt  within 
himself,  unconquerable,  yet  ever,  in  all  other  struggles,  to 
be  kept  at  bay.  We  have  medical  evidence  that  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  not  a  moment  could  have 
been  free  of  pain.  Yet  he  utters  no  complaint.  In  this 
"Correspondence    with    Goethe"    we    see    him    cheerful, 
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laborious;  scarcely  speaking  of  his  maladies,  and  then 
only  historically,  in  the  style  of  a  third  party,  as  it  were, 
calculating  what  force  and  length  of  days  might  still 
remain  at  his  disposal.  Nay,  his  highest  poetical  per- 
formances, we  may  say  all  that  are  truly  poetical,  belong 
to  this  era.  If  we  recollect  how  many  poor  valetudinarians, 
Rousseaus,  Cowpers  and  the  like,  men  otherwise  of  fine 
endowments,  dwindle  under  the  influence  of  nervous 
disease  into  pining  wretchedness,  some  into  madness  itself; 
and  then  that  Schiller,  under  the  like  influence,  wrote 
some  of  his  deepest  speculations,  and  all  his  genuine 
dramas,  from  Wallenstein  to  Wilhelm  Tell,  we  shall  the 
better  estimate  his  merit. 

It  has  been  said,  that  only  in  Religion,  or  something 
equivalent  to  Religion,  can  human  nature  support  itself 
under  such  trials.  But  Schiller  too  had  his  Religion;  was 
a  Worshipper,  nay,  as  we  have  often  said,  a  Priest;  and 
so  in  his  earthly  sufferings  wanted  not  a  heavenly  stay. 
Without  some  such  stay  his  life  might  well  have  been  in- 
tolerable; stript  of  the  Ideal,  what  remained  for  him  in 
the  Real  was  but  a  poor  matter.  Do  we  talk  of  his 
"happiness''?  Alas,  what  is  the  loftiest  flight  of  genius, 
the  finest  frenzy  that  ever  for  moments  united  Heaven 
with  Earth,  to  the  perennial  never-failing  joys  of  a  diges- 
tive-apparatus thoroughly  eupeptic?  Has  not  the  turtle- 
eating  man  an  eternal  sunshine  of  the  breast?  Does  not 
his  Soul, — which,  as  in  some  Slavonic  dialects,  means  his 
Stomach, — sit  forever  at  its  ease,  enwrapped  in  warm  con- 
diments, amid  spicy  odours;  enjoying  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future;  and  only  awakening  from  its  soft  trance 
to  the  sober  certainty  of  a  still  higher  bliss  each  meal- 
time,— three,  or  even  four  visions  of  Heaven  in  the  space 
of  one   solar  day!    While  for  the  sick  man   of  genius, 

14* 
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"whose  world  is  of  the  mind,  ideal,  internal;  when  the 
mildew  of  lingering  disease  has  struck  that  world,  and 
begun  to  blacken  and  consume  its  beauty,  what  remains 
but  despondency,  and  bitterness,  and  desolate  sorrow  felt 
and  anticipated  to  the  end?" 

"Woe  to  him,"  continues  this  Jeremiah,  "if  his  will  likewise 
falter,  if  his  resolution  fail,  and  his  spirit  bend  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of 
this  new  enemy!  Idleness  and  a  disturbed  imagination  will  gain  the 
mastery  of  him,  and  let  loose  their  thousand  fiends  to  harass  him,  to 
torment  him  into  madness.  Alas,  the  bondage  of  Algiers  is  freedom 
compared  with  this  of  the  sick  man  of  genius,  whose  heart  has  fainted, 
and  sunk  beneath  its  load.  His  clay  dwelling  is  changed  into  a 
gloomy  prison;  every  nerve  has  become  an  avenue  of  disgust  or 
anguish,  and  the  soul  sits  within  in  her  melancholy  loneliness,  a  prey 
to  the  spectres  of  despair,  or  stupefied  with  excess  of  suffering; 
doomed  as  it  were  to  a  life-in-death,  to  a  consciousness  of  agonised 
existence,  without  the  consciousness  of  power  which  should  accompany 
it.  Happily  death,  or  entire  fatuity  at  length  puts  an  end  to  such 
scenes  of  ignoble  misery,  which,  however,  ignoble  as  they  are,  we 
ought  to  view  with  pity  rather  than  contempt."* 

Yet  on  the  whole,  we  say,  it  is  a  shame  for  the  man 
of  genius  to  complain.  Has  he  not  a  "light  from  Heaven" 
within  him,  to  which  the  splendour  of  all  earthly  thrones 
and  principalities  is  but  darkness?  And  the  head  that 
wears  such  a  crown  grudges  to  lie  uneasy?  If  that  same 
"light  from  Heaven,"  shining  through  the  falsest  media, 
supported  Syrian  Simon  through  all  weather  on  his  sixty- 
feet  Pillar,  or  the  still  more  wonderful  Eremite  who  walled 
himself,  for  life,  up  to  the  chin,  in  stone  and  mortar; 
how  much  more  should  it  do,  when  shining  direct,  and 
pure  from  all  intermixture?  Let  the  modern  Priest  of 
Wisdom  either  suffer  his  small  persecutions  and  inflictions, 
though  sickness  be  of  the  number,  in  patience,  or  admit 

*  Life  of  Schiller,  p.  85. 
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that  ancient  fanatics  and  bedlamites  were  truer  worshippers 
than  he. 

A  foolish  controversy  on  this  subject  of  Happiness 
now  and  then  occupies  some  intellectual  dinner-party; 
speculative  gentlemen  we  have  seen  more  than  once  almost 
forget  their  wine  in  arguing  whether  Happiness  was  the 
chief  end  of  man.  The  most  cry  out,  with  Pope:  "Happi- 
ness, our  being's  end  and  aim";  and  ask  whether  it  is 
even  conceivable  that  we  should  follow  any  other.  How 
comes  it,  then,  cry  the  Opposition,  that  the  gross  are 
happier  than  the  refined;  that  even  though  we  know  them 
to  be  happier,  we  would  not  change  places  with  them?  Is 
it  not  written,  Increase  of  knowledge  is  increase  of  sorrow? 
And  yet  also  written,  in  characters  still  more  ineffaceable, 
Pursue  knowledge,  attain  clear  vision,  as  the  beginning  of 
all  good?  Were  your  doctrine  right,  for  what  should  we 
struggle  with  our  whole  might,  for  what  pray  to  Heaven, 
if  "not  that  the  "malady  of  thought"  might  be  utterly 
stifled  within  us,  and  a  power  of  digestion  and  secretion, 
to  which  that  of  the  tiger  were  trifling,  be  imparted  instead 
thereof?  Whereupon  the  others  deny  that  thought  is  a 
malady;  that  increase  of  knowledge  is  increase  of  sorrow; 
that  Aldermen  have  a  sunnier  life  than  Aristotle's,  though 
the  Stagyrite  himself  died  exclaiming,  Fcede  mundum  in- 
travi,  anxius  vixi,  perturbatus  morior ;  &c.  &c:  and  thus 
the  argument  circulates,  and  the  bottles  stand  still. 

So  far  as  that  Happiness- question  concerns  the  sym- 
posia of  speculative  gentlemen, — the  rather  as  it  really  is 
a  good  enduring  backlog  whereon  to  chop  logic,  for  those 
so  minded, — we  with  great  willingness  leave  it  resting  on 
its  own  bottom.  But  there  are  earnest  natures  for  whom 
Truth  is  no  plaything,  but  the  staff  of  life;  men  whom  the 
"solid  reality  of  things"  will  not  carry  forward;  who,  when 
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the  "inward  voice"  is  silent  in  them,  are  powerless,  nor 
will  the  loud  huzzaing  of  millions  supply  the  want  of  it. 
To  these  men,  seeking  anxiously  for  guidance;  feeling  that 
did  they  once  clearly  see  the  right,  they  would  follow  it 
cheerfully  to  weal  or  to  woe,  comparatively  careless  which ; 
to  these  men  the  question,  what  is  the  proper  aim  of  man, 
has  a  deep  and  awful  interest. 

For  the  sake  of  such,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
origin  of  this  argument,  like  that  of  every  other  argument 
under  the  sun,  lies  in  the  confusion  of  language.  If 
Happiness  mean  Welfare,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  men 
should  and  must  pursue  their  Welfare,  that  is  to  say, 
pursue  what  is  worthy  of  their  pursuit. ..  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  Happiness  mean,  as  for  most  men  it  does, 
"agreeable  sensations,"  Enjoyment  refined  or  not,  then 
must  we  observe  that  there  is  a  doubt;  or  rather  that 
there  is  a  certainty  the  other  way.  Strictly  considered, 
this  truth,  that  man  has  in  him  something  higher  than  a 
Love  of  Pleasure,  take  Pleasure  in  what  sense  you  will, 
has  been  the  text  of  all  true  Teachers  and  Preachers, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world;  and  in  one  or  another 
dialect,  we  may  hope,  will  continue  to  be  preached  and 
taught  till  the  world  end.  Neither  is  our  own  day  without 
its  assertors  thereof:  what,  for  example,  does  the  astonished 
reader  make  of  this  little  sentence  from  Schiller's  ^Esthetic 
Letters?  It  is  on  that  old  question,  the  "improvement  of 
the  species";  which,  however,  is  handled  here  in  a  very 
new  manner: 

"The  first  acquisitions,  then,  which  men  gathered  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Spirit  were  Anxiety  and  Fear;  both,  it  is  true,  products  of  Reason, 
not  of  Sense;  but  of  a  Reason  that  mistook  its  object,  and  mistook  its 
mode  of  application.  Fruits  of  this  same  tree  are  all  your  Happiness- 
Systems  (Glilckseligkeitssysteme),  whether  they  have  for  object  the 
passing  day  or  the  whole  of  life,  or  what  renders  them  no  whit  more 
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venerable,  the  whole  of  Eternity.  A  boundless  duration  of  Being  and 
Well-being  (Dascins  und  IVbh/seins)  simply  for  Being  and  Well- 
being's  sake,  is  an  Ideal  belonging  to  Appetite  alone,  and  which  only 
the  struggle  of  mere  Animalism  (Tierheit),  longing  to  be  infinite, 
gives  rise  to.  Thus  without  gaining  anything  for  his  Manhood,  he, 
by  this  first  effort  of  Reason,  loses  the  happy  limitation  of  the 
Animal;  and  has  now  only  the  unenviable  superiority  of  missing  the 
Present  in  an  effort  directed  to  the  Distance,  and  whereby  still,  in  the 
whole  boundless  Distance,  nothing  but  the  Present  is  sought  for."  * 

The  sEsthetic  Letters,  in  which  this  and  many  far 
deeper  matters  come  into  view,  will  one  day  deserve  a 
long  chapter  to  themselves.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  but 
remark,  as  a  curious  symptom  of  this  time,  that  the  pursuit 
of  merely  sensuos  good,  of  personal  Pleasure,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  should  be  the  universally  admitted  formula  of 
man's  whole  duty.  Once,  Epicurus  had  his  Zeno;  and  if 
the  herd  of  mankind  have  at  all  times  been  the  slaves  of 
Desire,  drudging  anxiously  for  their  mess  of  pottage,  or 
filling  themselves  with  swine's  husks, — earnest  natures  were 
not  wanting  who,  at  least  in  theory,  asserted  for  their  kind 
a  higher  vocation  than  this;  declaring,  as  they  could,  that 
man's  soul  was  no  dead  Balance  for  "motives"  to  sway 
hither  and  thither,  but  a  living,  divine  Soul,  indefeasibly 
free,  whose  birthright  it  was  to  be  the  servant  of  Virtue, 
Goodness,  God,  and  in  such  service  to  be  blessed  without 
fee  or  reward.  Nowadays,  however,  matters  are,  on  all 
hands,  managed  far  more  prudently.  The  choice  of 
Hercules  could  not  occasion  much  difficulty,  in  these  times, 
to  any  young  man  of  talent.  On  the  one  hand, — by  a 
path  which  is  steep,  indeed,  yet  smoothed  by  much  tra- 
velling, and  kept  in  constant  repair  by  many  a  moral 
Macadam, — smokes  (in  patent  calefactors)  a  Dinner  of 
innumerable  courses;  on  the  other,  by  a  downward  path, 

*  Briefe  iiber  die  cesthetische  Erziehung  des  ilfenscken,  b.  24. 
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through  avenues  of  very  mixed  character,  frowns  in  the 
distance  a  grim  Gallows,  probably  with  "improved  drop." 
Thus  is  Utility  the  only  God  of  these  days;  and  our 
honest  Benthamites  are  but  a  small  Provincial  Synod  of 
that  boundless  Communion.  Without  gift  of  prophecy  we 
may  predict,  that  the  straggling  bush-fire  which  is  kept  up 
here  and  there  against  that  body  of  well-intentioned  men, 
must  one  day  become  a  universal  battle;  and  the'  grand 
question,  Mind  versus  Matter,  be  again  under  new  forms 
judged  of  arid  decided. — But  we  wander  too  far  from  our 
task;  to  which,  therefore,  nothing  doubtful  of  a  prosperous 
issue  in  due  time  to  that  Utilitarian  struggle,  we  hasten  to 
return. 

In  forming  for  ourselves  some  picture  of  Schiller  as  a 
man,  of  what  may  be  called  his  moral  character,  perhaps 
the  very  perfection  of  his  manner  of  existence  tends  to 
diminish  our  estimate  of  its  merits.  What  he  aimed  at 
he  has  attained  in  a  singular  degree.  His  life,  at  least 
from  the  period  of  manhood,  is  still,  unruffled;  of  clear, 
even  course.  The  completeness  of  the  victory  hides  from 
us  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  may  admit,  that  his  character  was  not  so  much 
a  great  character  as  a  holy  one.  We  have  often  named 
him  a  Priest;  and  this  title,  with  the  quiet  loftiness,  the 
pure,  secluded,  only  internal,  yet  still  heavenly  worth  that 
should  belong  to  it,  perhaps  best  describes  him.  One 
high  enthusiasm  takes  possession  of  his  whole  nature. 
Herein  lies  his  strength,  as  well  as  the  task  he  has  to  do; 
for  this  he  lived,  and  we  may  say  also  he  died  for  it.  In 
his  life  we  see  not  that  the  social  affections  played  any 
deep  part.  As  a  son,  husband,  father,  friend,  he  is  ever 
kindly,  honest,  amiable;  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  do  outward 
things  stimulate  him  into  what  can  be  called  passion.    Of 
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the  wild  loves  and  lamentations,  and  all  the  fierce  ardour 
that  distinguished,  for  instance,  his  Scottish  contemporary 
Burns,  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  here.  In  fact,  it  was 
towards  the  Ideal,  not  towards  the  Actual,  that  Schiller's 
faith  and  hope  was  directed.  His  highest  happiness  lay 
not  in  outward  honour,  pleasure,  social  recreation,  perhaps 
not  even  in  friendly  affection,  such  as  the  world  could 
show  it;  but  in  the  realm  of  Poetry,  a  city  of  the  mind, 
where,  for  him,  all  that  was  true  and  noble  had  founda- 
tion. His  habits,  accordingly,  though  far  from  dissocial, 
were  solitary;  his  chief  business  and  chief  pleasure  lay  in 
silent  meditation. 

"His  intolerance  of  interruptions,"  we  are  told,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  "first  put  him  on  the  plan  of  studying  by  night;  an 
alluring,  but  pernicious  practice,  which  began  at  Dresden,  and  was 
never  afterwards  given  up.  His  recreations  breathed  a  similar  spirit: 
he  loved  to  be  much  alone,  and  strongly  moved.  The  banks  of  the 
Elbe  were  the  favourite  resort  of  his  mornings:  here,  wandering  in 
solitude,  amid  groves  and  lawns,  and  green  and  beautiful  places,  he 
abandoned  his  mind  to  delicious  musings;  or  meditated  on  the  cares 
and  studies  which  had  lately  been  employing,  and  were  again  soon  to 
employ  him.  At  times  he  might  be  seen  floating  on  the  river,  in  a 
gondola,  feasting  himself  with  the  loveliness  of  earth  and  sky.  He 
delighted  most  to  be  there  when  tempests  were  abroad;  his  unquiet 
spirit  found  a  solace  in  the  expression  of  its  own  unrest  on  the  face  of 
Nature;  danger  lent  a  charm  to  his  situation;  he  felt  in  harmony  with 
the  scene,  when  the  rack  was  sweeping  stormfully  across  the  heavens, 
and  the  forests  were  sounding  in  the  breeze,  and  the  river  was  rolling 
its  chafed  waters  into  wild  eddying  heaps." 

"During  summer,"  it  is  mentioned  at  a  subsequent  date,  "his 
place  of  study  was  in  a  garden,  which  he  at  length  purchased,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jena»  not  far  from  the  Weselhofts'  house,  where,  at  that 
time,  was  the  office  of  \$\ejlllgemeine  Litter aturzeitung.  Reckon- 
ing from  the  market-place  of  Jena,  it  lies  on  the  south-west  border  of 
the  town,  between  the  Engelgatter  and  the  Neuthor,  in  a  hollow  defile, 
through  which  a  part  of  the  Leutrabach  flows  round  the  city.  On  the 
top  of  the  acclivity,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  into  the 
valley  of  the  Saale,  and  the  fir  mountains  of  the  neighbouring  forest, 
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Schiller  built  himself  a  small  house,  with  a  single  chamber.  It  Was 
his  favourite  abode  during  hours  of  composition;  a  great  part  of  the 
works  he  then  wrote  were  written  here.  In  winter  he  likewise  dwelt 
apart  from  the  tumult  of  men; — in  the  Griesbachs'  house,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  city  trench.  On  sitting  down  to  his  desk  at  night,  he  was 
wont  to  keep  some  strong  coffee,  or  wine-chocolate,  but  more  frequently 
a  flask  of  old  Rhenish  or  Champagne,  standing  by  him,  that  he  might 
from  time  to  time  repair  the  exhaustion  of  nature.  Often  the  neighbours 
used  to  hear  him  earnestly  declaiming  in  the  silence  of  the  night ;  and 
whoever  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  him  on  such  occasions, — a 
thing  very  easy  to  be  done,  from  the  heights  lying  opposite  his  little 
garden-house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  dale, — might  see  him  now 
speaking  aloud,  and  walking  swiftly  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  then 
suddenly  throwing  himself  down  into  his  chair,  and  writing;  and 
drinking  the  while,  sometimes  more  than  once,  from  the  glass  stand- 
ing near  him.  In  winter  he  was  to  be  found  at  his  desk  till  four,  or 
even  five  o'clock,  in  the  morning;  in  summer  till  towards  three.  He 
then  went  to  bed,  from  which  he  seldom  rose  till  nine  or  ten." 

And  again: 

"At  Weimar  his  present  way  of  life  was  like  his  former  one  at 
Jena:  his  business  was  to  study  and  compose;  his  recreations  were  in 
the  circle  of  his  family,  where  he  could  abandon  himself  to  affections 
grave  or  trifling,  and  in  frank  cheerful  intercourse  with  a  few  friends. 
Of  the  latter  he  had  lately  formed  a  social  club,  the  meetings  of  which 
afforded  him  a  regular  and  innocent  amusement.  He  still  loved 
solitary  walks:  in  the  Park  at  Weimar  he  might  frequently  be  seen, 
wandering  among  the  groves  and  remote  avenues,  with  a  note-book  in 
his  hand;  now  loitering  slowly  along,  now  standing  still,  now  moving 
rapidly  on:  if  any  one  appeared  in  sight,  he  would  dart  into  another 
alley,  that  his  dream  might  not  be  broken.  One  of  his  favourite 
resorts,  we  are  told,  was  the  thickly-overshadowed  rocky  path  which 
leads  to  the  Romische  Hans,  a  pleasure-house  of  the  Duke's,  built 
under  the  direction  of  Goethe.  There  he  would  often  sit  in  the 
gloom  of  the  crags  overgrown  with  cypresses  and  boxwood;  shady 
thickets  before  him ;  not  far  from  the  murmur  of  a  little  brook,  which 
there  gushes  in  a  smooth  slaty  channel,  and  where  some  verses  of 
Goethe  are  cut  upon  a  brown  plate  of  stone  and  fixed  in  the  rock."* 

Such    retirement    alike    from    the    tumults    and    the 

*  Life  of  Schiller. 
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pleasures  of  busy  men,  though  it  seems  to  diminish  the 
merit  of  virtuous  conduct  in  Schiller,  is  itself,  as  hinted 
above,  the  best  proof  of  his  virtue.  No  man  is  born 
without  ambitious  worldly  desires;  and  for  no  man,  espe- 
cially for  no  man  like  Schiller,  can  the  victory  over  them 
be  too  complete.  His  duty  lay  in  that  mode  of  life;  and 
he  had  both  discovered  his  duty,  and  addressed  himself 
with  his  whole  might  to  perform  it.  Nor  was  it  in  estrange- 
ment from  men's  interests  that  this  seclusion  originated; 
but  rather  in  deeper  concern  for  these.  From  many  in- 
dications, we  can  perceive  that  to  Schiller  the  task  of  the 
Poet  appeared  of  far  weightier  import  to  mankind,  in 
these  times,  than  that  of  any  other  man  whatever.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  "casting  his  bread  upon  the 
waters,  and  would  find  it  after  many  days";  that  when 
the  noise  of  all  conquerors,  and  demagogues,  and  political 
reformers  had  quite  died  away,  some  tone  of  heavenly 
wisdom  that  had  dwelt  even  in  him  might  still  linger 
among  men,  and  be  acknowledged  as  heavenly  and  price- 
less, whether  as  his  or  not;  whereby,  though  dead,  he 
would  yet  speak,  and  his  spirit  would  live  throughout  all 
generations,  when  the  syllables  that  once  formed  his  name 
had  passed  into  forgetfulness  forever.  We  are  told,  "he 
was  in  the  highest  degree  philanthropic  and  humane:  and 
often  said  that  he  had  no  deeper  wish  than  to  know  all 
men  happy."  What  was  still  more,  he  strove,  in  his  public 
and  private  capacity,  to  do  his  utmost  for  that  end.  Honest, 
merciful,  disinterested  he  is  at  all  times  found:  and  for 
the  great  duty  laid  on  him  no  man  was  ever  more  un- 
weariedly  ardent.  It  was  his  evening  song  and  his  mor- 
ning prayer.  He  lived  for  it;  and  he  died  for  it;  "sacrificing," 
in  the  words  of  Goethe,  "his  Life  itself  to  this  Delineating 
of  Life." 
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In  collision  with  his  fellow-men,  for  with  him  as  with 
others  this  also  was  a  part  of  his  relation  to  society,  we 
find  him  no  less  noble  than  in  friendly  union  with  them. 
He  mingles  in  none  of  the  controversies  of  the  time;  or 
only  like  a  god  in  the  battles  of  men.  In  his  conduct 
towards  inferiors,  even  ill-intentioned  and  mean  inferiors, 
there  is  everywhere  a  true,  dignified,  patrician  spirit.  Ever 
witnessing,  and  inwardly  lamenting,  the  baseness  of  vulgar 
Literature  in  his  day,  he  makes  no  clamorous  attacks  on 
it;  alludes  to  it  only  from  afar:  as  in  Milton's  writings,  so 
in  his,  few  of  his  contemporaries  are  named,  or  hinted  at; 
it  was  not  with  men,  but  with  things  that  he  had  a  war- 
fare. The  Review  of  Burger,  so  often  descanted  on,  was 
doubtless  highly  afflicting  to  that  down-broken,  unhappy 
poet;  but  no  hostility  to  Burger,  only  love  and  veneration 
for  the  Art  he  professed,  is  to  be  discerned  in  it.  With 
Bilrger,  or  with  any  other  mortal,  he  had  no  quarrel:  the 
favour  of  the  public,  which  he  himself  enjoyed  in  the 
highest  measure,  he  esteemed  at  no  high  value.  "The 
Artist,"  said  he  in  a  noble  passage,  already  known  to 
English  readers,  "the  Artist,  it  is  true,  is  the  son  of  his 
"time;  but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its  pupil,  or  even  its 
"favourite!  Let  some  beneficent  divinity  snatch  him,  when 
"a  suckling,  from  the  breast  of  his  mother,  and  nurse  him 
"with  the  milk  of  a  better  time;  that  he  may  ripen  to  his 
"full  stature  beneath  a  distant  Grecian  sky.  And  having 
"grown  to  manhood,  let  him  return,  a  foreign  shape,  into 
"his  century;  not,  however,  to  delight  it  by  his  presence, 
"but  dreadful  like  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  to  purify  it!" 
On  the  whole,  Schiller  has  no  trace  of  vanity;  scarcely  of 
pride,  even  in  its  best  sense,  for  the  modest  self-conscious- 
ness, which  characterises  genius,  is  with  him  rather  implied 
than  openly  expressed,    He  has  no  hatred;  no  anger,  save 
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against  Falsehood  and  Baseness,  where  it  may  be  called  a 
holy  anger.  Presumptuous  triviality  stood  bared  in  his 
keen  glance;  but  his  look  is  the  noble  scowl  that  curls  the 
lip  of  an  Apollo,  when,  pierced  with  sun-arrows,  the  serpent 
expires  before  him.  In  a  word,  we  can  say  of  Schiller, 
what  can  be  said  only  of  few  in  any  country  or  time:  He 
was  a  high  ministering  servant  at  Truth's  altar;  and  bore 
him  worthily  of  the  office  he  held.  Let  this,  and  that 
it  was  even  in  our  age,  be  forever  remembered  to  his 
praise. 

Schiller's  intellectual  character  has,  as  indeed  is  always 
the  case,  an  accurate  conformity  with  his  moral  one.  Here 
too  he  is  simple  in  his  excellence;  lofty  rather  than  ex- 
pansive or  varied;  pure,  divinely  ardent  rather  than  great. 
A  noble  sensibility,  the  truest  sympathy  with  Nature,  in 
all  forms,  animates  him;  yet  scarcely  any  creative  gift 
altogether  commensurate  with  this.  If  to  his  mind's  eye 
all  forms  of  Nature  have  a  meaning  and  beauty,  it  is  only 
under  a  few  forms,  chiefly  of  the  severe  or  pathetic  kind, 
that  he  can  body  forth  this  meaning,  can  represent  as  a 
Poet  what  as  a  Thinker  he  discerns  and  loves.  We  might 
say,  his  music  is  true  spheral  music;  yet  only  with  few 
tones,  in  simple  modulation;  no  full  choral  harmony  is  to 
be  heard  in  it.  That  Schiller,  at  least  in  his  later  years, 
attained  a  genuine  poetic  •  style,  and  dwelt,  more  or  less, 
in  the  perennial  regions  of  his  Art,  no  one  will  deny:  yet 
still  his  poetry  shows  rather  like  a  partial  than  a  universal 
gift;  the  laboured  product  of  certain  faculties  rather  than 
the  spontaneous  product  of  his  whole  nature.  At  the 
summit  of  the  pyre  there  is  indeed  white  flame;  but  the 
materials  are  not  all  inflamed,  perhaps  not  all  ignited. 
Nay,  often  it  seems  to  us,  as  if  poetry  were,  on  the  whole, 
not  his  essential  gift;  as  if  his  genius  were  reflective  in  a 
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still  higher  degree  than  creative;  philosophical  and  oratorical 
rather  than  poetic.  To  the  last,  there  is  a  stiffness  in 
him,  a  certain  infusibility.  His  genius  is  not  an  ^Eolian- 
harp  for  the  common  wind  to  play  with,  and  make  wild 
free  melody;  but  a  scientific  harmonica,  which  being 
artfully  touched  will  yield  rich  notes,  though  in  limited 
measure. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  or  rather  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
of  the  gifts  which  lay  in  him  only  a  small  portion  was 
unfolded:  for  we  are  to  recollect  that  nothing  came  to 
him  without  a  strenuous  effort;  and  that  he  was  called 
away  at  middle  age.  At  all  events,  here  as  we  find  him, 
we  should  say,  that  of  all  his  endowments  the  most  per- 
fect is  understanding.  Accurate,  thorough  insight  is  a 
quality  we  miss  in  none  of  his  productions,  whatever  else 
may  be  wanting.  He  has  an  intellectual  vision,  clear, 
wide,  piercing,  methodical;  a  truly  philosophic  eye.  Yet 
in  regard  to  this  also  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  same 
simplicity,  the  same  want  of  universality  again  displays 
itself.  He  looks  aloft  rather  than  around.  It  is  in  high, 
far-seeing  philosophic  views  that  he  delights;  in  specula- 
tions on  Art,  on  the  dignity  and  destiny  of  Man,  rather 
than  on  the  common  doings  and  interests  of  Men.  Never- 
theless these  latter,  mean  as  they  seem,  are  boundless  in 
significance;  for  even  the  poorest  aspect  of  Nature,  especially 
of  living  Nature,  is  a  type  and  manifestation  of  the  in- 
visible spirit  that  works  in  Nature.  There  is  properly  no 
object  trivial  or  insignificant:  but  every  finite  thing,  could 
we  look  well,  is  as  a  window,  through  which  solemn  vistas 
are  opened  into  Infinitude  itself.  But  neither  as  a  Poet 
nor  as  a  Thinker,  neither  in  delineation  nor  in  exposition 
and  discussion,  does  Schiller  more  than  glance  at  such 
objects.     For  the  most  part,  the  Common  is  to  him  still 
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the  Common;  or  is  idealised,  rather  as  it  were  by  mechanical 
art  than  by  inspiration:  not  by  deeper  poetic  or  philo- 
sophic inspection,  disclosing  new  beauty  in  its  everyday 
features,  but  rather  by  deducting  these,  by  casting  them 
aside,  and  dwelling  on  what  brighter  features  may  remain 
in  it. 

Herein  Schiller,  as  indeed  he  himself  was  modestly 
aware,  differs  essentially  from  most  great  poets;  and  from 
none  more  than  from  his  great  contemporary,  Goethe. 
Such  intellectual  preeminence  as  this,  valuable  though  it 
be,  is  the  easiest  and  the  least  valuable;  a  preeminence 
which,  indeed,  captivates  the  general  eye,  but  may,  after 
all,  have  little  intrinsic  grandeur.  Less  in  rising  into  lofty 
abstractions  lies  the  difficulty,  than  in  seeing  well  and 
lovingly  the  complexities  of  what  is  at  hand.  He  is  wise 
who  can  instruct  us  and  assist  us  in  the  business  of  daily 
virtuous  living;  he  who  trains  us  to  see  old  truth  under 
Academic  formularies  may  be  wise  or  not,  as  it  chances; 
but  we  love  to  see  Wisdom  in  unpretending  forms,  to  re- 
cognise her  royal  features  under  week-day  vesture. — There 
may  be  more  true  spiritual  force  in  a  Proverb  than  in  a 
Philosophical  System.  A  King  in  the  midst  of  his  body- 
guards, with  all  his  trumpets,  war-horses  and  gilt  standard- 
bearers,  will  look  great  though  he  be  little;  but  only  some 
Roman  Carus  can  give  audience  to  satrap- ambassadors, 
while  seated  on  the  ground,  with  a  woollen  cap,  and  sup- 
ping on  boiled  pease,  like  a  common  soldier. 

In  all  Schiller's  earlier  writings,  nay,  more  or  less  in 
the  whole  of  his  writings,  this  aristocratic  fastidiousness, 
this  comparatively  barren  elevation,  appears  as  a  leading 
characteristic.  In  speculation  he  is  either  altogether  ab- 
stract and  systematic,  or  he  dwells  on  old  conventionally- 
noble  themes;  never  looking  abroad,  over  the  many-coloured 
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stream  of  life,  to  elucidate  and  ennoble  it;  or  only  looking 
on  it,  so  to  speak,  from  a  college  window.  The  philo- 
sophy even  of  his  Histories,  for  example,  founds  itself 
mainly  on  the  perfectibility  of  man,  the  effect  of  constitu- 
tions, of  religions,  and  other  such  high,  purely  scientific 
objects.  In  his  Poetry  we  have  a  similar  manifestation. 
The  interest  turns  on  prescribed,  old-established  matters; 
common  love-mania,  passionate  greatness,  enthusiasm  for 
liberty  and  the  like.  This  even  in  Don  Karlos;  a  work 
of  what  may  be  called  his  transition-period,  the  turning- 
point  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  period,  where  still 
we  find  Posa,  the  favourite  hero,  "towering  aloft,  far-shin- 
ing, clear,  and  also  cold  and  vacant,  as  a  sea-beacon."  In 
after-years,  Schiller  himself  saw  well  that  the  greatest  lay 
not  here.  With  unwearied  effort  he  strove  to  lower  and 
to  widen  his  sphere;  and  not  without  success,  as  many  of 
his  Poems  testify;  for  example,  the  Lied  der  Glocke  (Song 
of  the  Bell),  everyway  a  noble  composition;  and,  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  the  tragedy  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  the  last,  and, 
so  far  as  spirit  and  style  are  concerned,  the  best  of  all  his 
dramas. 

Closely  connected  with  this  imperfection,  both  as  cause 
and  as  consequence,  is  Schiller's  singular  want  of  Humour. 
Humour  is  properly  the  exponent  of  low  things;  that  which 
first  renders  them  poetical  to  the  mind.  The  man  of 
Humour  sees  common  life,  even  mean  life,  under  the  new 
light  of  sportfulness  and  love;  whatever  has  existence  has 
a  charm  for  him.  Humour  has  justly  been  regarded  as 
the  finest  perfection  of  poetic  genius.  He  who  wants  it, 
be  his  other  gifts  what  they  may,  has  only  half  a  mind; 
an  eye  for  what  is  above  him,  not  for  what  is  about  him 
or  below  him.  Now,  among  all  writers  of  any  real  poetic 
genius,  we  cannot  recollect  one  who,  in  this  respect,  ex- 
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hibits  such  total  deficiency  as  Schiller.  In  his  whole 
writings  there  is  scarcely  any  vestige  of  it,  scarcely  any 
attempt  that  way.  His  nature  was  without  Humour;  and 
he  had  too  true  a  feeling  to  adopt  any  counterfeit  in  its 
stead.  Thus  no  drollery  or  caricature,  still  less  any  barren 
mockery,  which,  in  the  hundred  cases  are  all  that  we  find 
passing  current  as  Humour,  discover  themselves  in  Schiller. 
His  works  are  full  of  laboured  earnestness;  he  is  the 
gravest  of  all  writers.  Some  of  his  critical  discussions, 
especially  in  the  JEsthetische  Briefe,  where  he  designates 
the  ultimate  height  of  a  man's  culture  by  the  title  Spiel- 
irieb  (literally,  Sport-impulse),  prove  that  he  knew  what 
Humour  was,  and  how  essential;  as  indeed,  to  his  intellect, 
all  forms  of  excellence,  even  the  most  alien  to  his  own, 
were  painted  with  a  wonderful  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  he 
himself  attains  not  that  height  which  he  saw  so  clearly; 
to  the  last  the  Spieltrieb  could  be  little  more  than  a  theory 
with  him.  With  the  single  exception  of  Wallensteins  Lager, 
where  too,  the  Humour,  if  it  be  such,  is  not  deep,  his 
other  attempts  at  mirth,  fortunately  very  few,  are  of  the 
heaviest.  A  rigid  intensity,  a  serious  enthusiastic  ardour, 
majesty  rather  than  grace,  still  more  than  lightness  or 
sportfulness,  characterises  him.  Wit  he  had,  such  wit  as 
keen  intellectual  insight  can  give;  yet  even  of  this  no 
large  endowment.  Perhaps  he  was  too  honest,  too  sincere, 
for  the  exercise  of  wit;  too  intent  on  the  deeper  relations 
of  things  to  note  their  more  transient  collisions.  Besides, 
he  dealt  in  Affirmation,  and  not  in  Negation;  in  which  last, 
it  has  been  said,  the  material  of  wit  chiefly  lies. 

These  observations  are  to  point  out  for  us  the  special 
department  and  limits  of  Schiller's  excellence;  nowise  to 
call  in  question  its  reality.  Of  his  noble  sense  for  Truth 
both  in  speculation  and  in  action;  of  his  deep  genial  in- 
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sight  into  Nature;  and  the  living  harmony  in  which  he 
renders  back  what  is  highest  and  grandest  in  Nature,  no 
reader  of  his  works  need  be  reminded.  In  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  pathetic,  the  heroic,  the  tragically  elevating, 
Schiller  is  at  home;  a  master;  nay,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  late  poets.  To  the  assiduous  student,  moreover, 
much  else  that  lay  in  Schiller,  but  was  never  worked  into 
shape,  will  become  partially  visible:  deep,  inexhaustible 
mines  of  thought  and  feeling;  a  whole  world  of  gifts,  the 
finest  produce  of  which  was  but  beginning  to  be  realised. 
To  his  high-minded,  unwearied  efforts  what  was  impossible, 
had  length  of  years  been  granted  him!  There  is  a  tone  in 
some  of  his  later  pieces,  which  here  and  there  breathes 
of  the  very  highest  region  of  Art.  Nor  are  the  natural  or 
accidental  defects  we  have  noticed  in  his  genius,  even  as 
it  stands,  such  as  to  exclude  him  from  the  rank  of  great 
Poets.  Poets  whom  the  whole  world  reckons  great  have, 
more  than  once,  exhibited  the  like.  Milton,  for  example, 
shares  most  of  them  with  him:  like  Schiller,  he  dwells, 
with  full  power,  only  in  the  high  and  earnest;  in  all  other 
provinces  exhibiting  a  certain  inaptitude,  an  elephantine 
unpliancy:  he  too  has  little  Humour;  his  coarse  invective 
has  in  it  contemptuous  emphasis  enough,  yet  scarcely  any 
graceful  sport.  Indeed,  on  the  positive  side  also,  these 
two  worthies  are  not  without  a  resemblance.  Under  far 
other  circumstances,  with  less  massiveness  and  vehement 
strength  of  soul,  there  is  in  Schiller  the  same  intensity; 
the  same  concentration,  and  towards  similar  objects,  towards 
whatever  is  Sublime  in  Nature  and  in  Art;  which  subli- 
mities they  both,  each  in  his  several  way,  worship  with 
undivided  heart.  There  is  not  in  Schiller's  nature  the 
same  rich  complexity  of  rhythm  as  in  Milton's,  with  its 
depths  of  linked  sweetness;   yet  in  Schiller  too  there  is 
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something  of  the  same  pure  swelling  force,  some  tone  which, 
like  Milton's,  is  deep,  majestic,  solemn. 

It  was  as  a  Dramatic  Author  that  Schiller  distinguished 
himself  to  the  world:  yet  often  we  feel  as  if  chance  rather 
than  a  natural  tendency  had  led  him  into  this  province; 
as  if  his  talent  were  essentially,  in  a  certain  style,  lyrical, 
perhaps  even  epic,  rather  than  dramatic.  He  dwelt  within 
himself,  and  could  not  without  effort,  and  then  only  within 
a  certain  range,  body  forth  other  forms  of  being.  Nay, 
much  of  what  is  called  his  poetry,  seems  to  us,  as  hinted 
above,  oratorical  rather  than  poetical;  his  first  bias  might 
have  led  him  to  be  a  speaker  rather  than  a  singer. 
Nevertheless,  a  pure  fire  dwelt  deep  in  his  soul;  and  only 
in  Poetry,  of  one  or  the  other  sort,  could  this  find  utter- 
ance. The  rest  of  his  nature,  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
certain  prosaic  rigour;  so  that  not  without  strenuous  and 
complex  endeavours,  long  persisted  in,  could  its  poetic 
quality  evolve  itself.  Quite  pure,  and  as  the  all-sovereign 
element,  it  perhaps  never  did  evolve  itself;  and  among 
such  complex  endeavours,  a  small  accident  might  influence 
large  portions  of  its  course. 

Of  Schiller's  honest  undivided  zeal  in  this  great  pro- 
blem of  self-cultivation,  we  have  often  spoken.  What 
progress  he  had  made,  and  in  spite  of  what  difficulties, 
appears  if  we  contrast  his  earlier  compositions  with  those 
of  his  later  years.  A  few  specimens  of  both  sorts  we 
shall  here  present.  By  this  means,  too,  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  Schiller  may  gain  some 
clearer  notion  of  his  poetic  individuality  than  any  de- 
scription of  ours  could  give.  We  shall  take  the  Robbers, 
as  his  first  performance,  what  he  himself  calls  "a  monster 
produced  by  the  unnatural  union  of  Genius  with  Thral- 
dom"; the  fierce  fuliginous  fire  that  burns  in  that  singular 
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piece  will  still  be  discernible  in  separated  passages.  The 
following  Scene,  even  in  the  yeasty  vehicle  of  our  common 
English  version,  has  not  wanted  its  admirers;  it  is  the 
Second  of  the  Third  Act: 

Country  on  the  Danube. 
THE  ROBBERS.- 

Camped  on  a  Height,  under  Trees:  the  Horses  are  grazing  on  the 
Hill  farther  down. 

MOOR.  I  can  no  farther  [throws  himself  on  the  ground'].  My 
limbs  ache  as  if  ground  in  pieces.  My  tongue  parched  as  a  potsherd. 
[Schweitzer  glides  away  unperceived.~\  I  would  ask  you  to  fetch  me 
a  handful  of  water  from  the  stream;  but  ye  all  are  wearied  to  death. 

Schwarz.     And  the  wine  too  is  all  down  there,  in  our  jacks. 

Moor.  See  how  lovely  the  harvest  looks!  The  trees  almost 
breaking  under  their  load.     The  vine  full  of  hope. 

Grimm.     It  is  a  plentiful  year. 

Moor.  Think'st  thou? — And  so  one  toil  in  the  world  will  be 
repaid.  One? — Yet  overnight  there  may  come  a  hailstorm,  and  shatter 
it  all  to  ruin. 

Schwarz.  Possible  enough.  It  might  all  be  ruined  two  hours 
before  reaping. 

Moor.  Aye,  so  say  I.  It  will  all  be  ruined.  Why  should  man 
prosper  in  what  he  has  from  the  Ant,  when  he  fails  in  what  makes 
him  like  the  (iods  ? — Or  is  this  the  true  aim  of  his  Destiny  ? 

Schwarz.    I  know  it  not. 

Moor.  Thou  hast  said  well;  and  done  still  better,  if  thou 
never  triedst  to  know  it! — Brother, — I  have  looked  at  men,  at  their 
insect  anxieties  and  giant  projects — their  godlike  schemes  and  mouse- 
like occupations,  their  wondrous  race-running  after  Happiness; — he 
trusting  to  the  gallop  of  his  horse, — he  to  the  nose  of  his  ass, — a 
third  to  his  own  legs ;  this  whirling  lottery  of  life,  in  which  so  many 
a  creature  stakes  his  innocence,  and — his  Heaven!  all  trying  for  a 
prize,  and — blanks  are  the  whole  drawing, — there  was  not  a  prize  in 
the  batch.  It  is  a  drama,  Brother,  to  bring  tears  into  thy  eyes,  if  it 
tickle  thy  midriff  to  laughter. 

Schwarz.    How  gloriously  the  sun  is  setting  yonder! 

Moor  [lost  in  the  view].    So  dies  a  Hero !    To  be  worshipped ! 

Grimm.    It  seems  to  move  thee. 
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Moor.  When  I  was  a  lad — it  was  my  darling  thought  to  live  so, 
to  die  so — [with  suppressed  pant].    It  was  a  lad's  thought! 

Grimm.    I  hope  so,  truly. 

Moor  [draws  his  hat  down  on  his  face].  There  was  a  time — 
Leave  me  alone,  comrades. 

Schwarz.  Moor!  Moor!  What,  Devil?  —  How  his  colour 
goes! 

Grimm.    Ha!    What  ails  him?    Is  he  ill? 

Moor.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  not  sleep,  if  my  even- 
ing prayer  had  been  forgotten —  t 

Grimm.  Art  thou  going  crazed?  Will  Moor  let  such  milksop 
fancies  tutor  him? 

Moor  [lays  his  head  on  Grimm's  breast].    Brother!  Brother! 

Grimm.    Come!  don't  be  a  child, — I  beg — 

Moor.    Were  I  a  child! — O,  were  I  one! 

Grimm.    Pooh!  pooh! 

Schwarz.  Cheer  up.  Look  at  the  brave  landscape, — the  fine 
evening. 

Moor.    Yes,  Friends,  this  world  is  all  so  lovely. 

Schwarz.    There  now  — that's  right. 

MOOR.    This  Earth  so  glorious. 

Grimm.    Right, —  right — that  is  it. 

Moor  [sinking  back].  And  I  so  hideous  in  this  lovely  world, 
and  I  a  monster  in  this  glorious  Earth. 

Grimm.    Out  on  it! 

Moor.  My  innocence!  My  innocence! — See,  all  things  are  gone 
forth  to  bask  in  the  peaceful  beam  of  the  Spring:  why  must  I  alone 
inhale  the  torments  of  Hell  out  of  the  joys  of  Heaven? — That  all 
should  be  so  happy,  all  so  married  together  by  the  spirit  of  peace! — 
The  whole  world  one  family,  its  Father  above — that  Father  not 
mine! — I  alone  the  castaway, — I  alone  struck  out  from  the  company 
of  the  just; — for  me  no  child  to  lisp  my  name, — never  for  me  the 
languishing  look  of  one  whom  I  love, — never,  never,  the  embracing  of 
a  bosom-friend  [dashing  wildly  back].  Encircled  with  murderers, — 
serpents  hissing  round  me, — rushing  down  to  the  gulf  of  perdition  on 
the  eddying  torrent  of  wickedness, — amid  the  flowers  of  the  glad 
world,  a  howling  Abaddon! 

Schwarz  [to  the  rest].    How  is  this?    I  never  saw  him  so. 

MOOR  [with  piercing  sorrow]  O,  that  I  might  return  into  my 
mother's  womb, — that  I  might  be  born  a  beggar! — No!  I  durst  not 
pray,  O  Heaven,  to  be  as  one  of  these  day-labourers — O,  I  would  toil 
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till  the  blood  ran  down  my  temples  to  buy  myself  the  pleasure  of  one 
noontide  sleep, — the  blessedness  of  a  single  tear! 

Grimm  [to  the  rest].    Patience,  a  moment.     The  fit  is  passing. 

Moor.  There  was  a  time,  too,  when  I  could  weep — O  ye  days 
of  peace,  thou  castle  of  my  father,  ye  green  lovely  valleys!  O  all  ye 
Elysian  scenes  of  my  childhood!  will  ye  never  come  again,  never 
with  your  balmy  sighing  cool  my  burning  bosom?  Mourn  with  me, 
Nature!  They  will  never  come  again,  never  cool  my  burning  bosom 
with  their  balmy  sighing.    They  are  gone !  gone !  and  will  not  return ! 

Or  take  that  still  wilder  monologue  of  Moor's  on  the 
old  subject  of  suicide;  in  the  midnight  Forest,  among  the 
sleeping  Robbers: 

He  lays  aside  the  lute,  and  walks  tip  and  down  in  deep  thought. 

Who  shall  warrant  me? 'Tis  all  so  dark, — perplexed  labyrinths, 

— no  outlet,  no  loadstar — Were  it  but  over  with  this  last  draught  of 
breath — Over  like  a  sorry  farce. — But  whence  this  fierce  Hunger 
after  Happiness?  whence  this  ideal  of  a  never-reached  perfection? 
this  continuation  of  uncompleted  plans? — if  the  pitiful  pressure  of 
this  pitiful  thing  [holding  out  a  Pistol]  makes  the  wise  man  equal 
with  the  fool,  the  coward  with  the  brave,  the  noble-minded  with  the 
caitiff? — There  is  so  divine  a  harmony  in  all  irrational  Nature,  why 
should  there  be  this  dissonance  in  rational? — No!  no!  there  is  some- 
what beyond,  for  I  have  yet  never  known  happiness. 

Think  ye,  I  will  tremble?  spirits  of  my  murdered  ones!  I  will 
not  tremble  [trembling  violently']. — Your  feeble  dying  moan, — your 
black-choked  faces, — your  frightfully-gaping  wounds  are  but  links  of 
an  unbreakable  chain  of  Destiny;  and  depend  at  last  on  my  childish 
sports,  on  the  whims  of  my  nurses  and  pedagogues,  on  the  tempera- 
ment of  my  father,  on  the  blood  of  my  mother — [shaken  with  horror]. 
Why  has  my  Perillus  made  of  me  a  Brazen  Bull  to  roast  mankind  in 
my  glowing  belly? 

[Gazing  on  the  Pistol]  TIME  AND  ETERNITY— linked  together 
by  a  single  moment! — Dread  key,  that  shuttest  behind  me  the  prison 
of  Life,  and  before  me  openest  the  dwelling  of  eternal  JNight — say — 
O,  say, — ivhither, — whither  wilt  thou  lead  me?  Foreign,  never  cir- 
cumnavigated Land! — See,  manhood  waxes  faint  under  this  image; 
the  effort  of  the  finite  gives  up,  and  Fancy,  the  capricious  ape  of 
Sense,  juggles  our  credulity  with  strange  shadows. — No !  no !  It  be- 
comes not  a  man  to  waver.     Be  what  thou  wilt,  nameless  Yonder — 
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so  this  Mo  keep  but  true.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  bo  I  take  myself  along 
with  me — !  —  Outward  things  are  but  the  colouring  of  the  man  —  I 
am  my  Heaven  and  my  Hell. 

What  if  Thou  shouldst  send  me  companionless  to  some  burnt 
and  blasted  circle  of  the  Universe;  which  Thou  hast  banished  from 
thy  sight;  where  the  lone  darkness  and  the  motionless  desert  were 
my  prospects  —  forever?  —  I  would  people  the  silent  wilderness  with 
my  fantasies;  I  should  have  Eternity  for  leisure  to  unravel  the  per- 
plexed image  of  the  boundless  woe. — Or  wilt  Thou  lead  me  through 
still  other  births;  still  other  scenes  of  pain,  from  stage  to  stage — on- 
wards to  Annihilation  ?  The  life-threads  that  are  to  be  woven  for  me 
Yonder,  cannot  I  tear  them  asunder,  as  I  do  these?  —  Thou  canst 
make  me  Nothing ;  —  but  this  freedom  canst  Thou  not  take  from  me. 
\He  loads  the  Pistol.  Suddenly  he  stops.]  And  shall  I  for  terror  of 
a  miserable  life  —  die?  —  Shall  I  give  wretchedness  the  victory  over 
me?  —  No,  I  will  endure  it  [he  throics  the  Pistol  trwav\  Let  misery 
blunt  itself  on  my  pride!    I  will  go  through  with  it.* 

And  now  with  these  ferocities,  and  Sibylline  frenzies, 
compare  the  placid  strength  of  the  following  delineation, 
also  of  a  stern  character,  from  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  where 
Talbot,  the  grey  veteran,  dark,  unbelieving,  indomitable, 
passes  down,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  land  of  utter  Nothingness, 
contemptuous  even  of  the  Fate  that  destroys  him,  and 

In  death  reposes  on  the  soil  of  Fiance, 
Like  hero  on  his  unsurrendered  shield. 

It  is  the  sixth  Scene  of  the  third  Act;  in  the  heat  of  a 
Battle: 

The  scene  changes  to  an  open  Space  encircled  with  Trees.    During 
the  music  Soldiers  are  seen  hastily  retreating  across  the  Backgroutid. 
Talbot,  leaning  on  Fastolf,  and  accompanied  by  Soldiers. 
Soon  after,  Lionel. 
Talbot. 
Here,  set  me  down  beneath  this  tree,  and  you 
Betake  yourselves  again  to  battle:  quick! 
I  need  no  help  to  die. 

*  Act  iv.  Scene  6. 
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Fastolf. 
O  day  of  woe !  [Lionel  enters. 

Look  what  a  sight  awaits  you,  Lionel! 
Our  leader  wounded,  dying! 

Lionel. 

God  forbid! 
O  noble  Talbot,  this  is  not  a  time  to  die: 
Yield  not  to  Death ;  force  faltering  Nature 
By  your  strength  of  soul,  that  life  depart  not! 

Talbot. 
In  vain!  the  day  of  Destiny  is  come 
That  levels  with  the  dust  our  power  in  France. 
In  vain,  in  the  fierce  clash  of  desp'rate  battle, 
Have  I  risk'd  my  utmost  to  withstand  it: 
The  bolt  has  smote  and  crush'd  me,  and  I  he 
To  rise  no  more  forever.     Rheims  is  lost; 
Make  haste  to  rescue  Paris. 

Lionel. 

Paris  is  the  Dauphin's: 
A  post  arrived  even  now  with  th'  evil  news 
It  had  surrender'd. 

Talbot  [tears  away  his  bandages']. 

Then  flow  out,  ye  life-streams; 
This  sun  is  growing  loathsome  to  me. 

Lionel. 

Fastolf, 
Convey  him  to  the  rear:  this  post  can  hold 
Few  instants  more;  yon  coward  knaves  fall  back, 
Resistless  comes  the  Witch,  and  havoc  round  her. 

Talbot. 
Madness,  thou  conquerest,  and  I  must  yield: 
Against  Stupidity  the  Gods  themselves  are  powerless. 
High  Reason,  radiant  Daughter  of  the  head  of  God, 
Wise  Foundress  of  the  system  of  the  Universe, 
Conductress  of  the  Stars,  who  art  thou,  then, 
If  tied  to  th'  tail  o'  th'  wild  horse,  Superstition, 
Thou  must  plunge,  eyes  open,  vainly  shrieking. 
Sheer  down  with  that  drunk  Beast  to  the  Abyss? 
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Cursed  who  sets  his  life  upon  the  great 

And  dignified ;  and  with  forecasting  spirit 

Lays  out  wise  plans!    The  Fool-King's  is  this  World. 

Lionel. 
O !  Death  is  near !  Think  of  your  God,  and  pray ! 

Talbot. 
Were  we,  as  brave  men,  worsted  by  the  brave, 
'T  had  been  but  Fortune's  common  fickleness: 
But  that  a  paltry  Farce  should  tread  us  down! — 
Did  toil  and  peril,  all  our  earnest  life, 
Deserve  no  graver  issue? 

Lionel  [grasps  his  hand~\. 
Talbot,  farewell! 
The  meed  of  bitter  tears  I'll  duly  pay  you\ 
When  the  fight  is  done,  should  I  outlive  it. 
But  now  Fate  calls  me  to  the  field,  where  yet 
She  wav'ring  sits,  and  shakes  her  doubtful  urn. 
Farewell!  we  meet  beyond  the  unseen  shore. 
Brief  parting  for  long  friendship !  God  be  with  you !     [Exit. 

Talbot. 
Soon  it  is  over,  and  to  th'  Earth  I  render, 
To  th'  everlasting  Sun,  the  transient  atoms 
Which  for  pain  and  pleasure  join'd  to  form  me; 
And  of  the  mighty  Talbot,  whose  renown 
Once  fill'd  the  world,  remains  nought  but  a  handful 
Of  flitting  dust.     Thus  man  comes  to  his  end ; 
And  all  our  conquest  in  the  fight  of  Life 
•         Is  knowledge  that  'tis  Nothing,  and  contempt 

For  hollow  shows  which  once  we  chas'd  and  worshipp'd. 

Scene  VII. 

Enter  Charles,  Burgundy,  Dunois,  Du  Chatel,  and  Soldiers. 

Burgundy. 
The  trench  is  stormed. 

Dunois. 

Bravo!    The  fight  is  ours. 
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Charles  {observing  Talbot}. 
Ha !  who  is  this  that  to  the  light  of  day 
Is  bidding  his  constrained  and  sad  farewell? 
His  bearing  speaks  no  common  man:  go,  haste, 
Assist  him,  if  assistance  yet  avail. 

[Soldiers  from  the  Dauphin's  suite  step  forward. 

FASTOLF. 
Back!  Keep  away!  Approach  not  the  Departing, 
Him  whom  in  life  ye  never  wished  too  near. 

Burgundy. 
What  do  I  see?    Great  Talbot  in  his  blood! 
[He  goes  towards  him.     Talbot  gazes  fixedly  at  him,  and  dies. 

FASTOLF. 

Off,  Burgundy !    With  th'  aspect  of  a  Traitor 
Disturb  not  the  last  moment  of  a  Hero. 

The  "Power-words  and  Thunder-words,"  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  them,  so  frequent  in  the  Robbers  *  are  alto- 
gether wanting  here;  that  volcanic  fury  has  assuaged 
itself;  instead  of  smoke  and  red  lava,  we  have  sunshine 
and  a  verdant  world.  For  still  more  striking  examples 
of  this  benignant  change,  we  might  refer  to  many  scenes 
(too  long  for  our  present  purposes)  in  Wallenstein,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  Dramas  which  followed  this,  and  most 
of  all  in  Wilhelm  Tell,  which  is  the  latest  of  them.  The 
careful,  and  in  general  truly  poetic  structure  of  these 
works,  considered  as  complete  Poems,  would  exhibit  it 
infinitely  better;  but  for  this  object,  larger  limits  than  ours 
at  present,  and  studious  Readers  as  well  as  a  Reviewer, 
were  essential. 

*  Thus,  to  take  one  often-cited  instance,  Moor's  simple  question, 
"Whether  there  is  any  powder  left?"  receives  this  emphatic  answer: 
"Powder  enqugh  to  blow  the  Earth  into  the  Moon!" 
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In  his  smaller  Poems  the  like  progress  is  visible. 
Schiller's  works  should  all  be  dated,  as  we  study  them; 
but  indeed  the  most,  by  internal  evidence,  date  them- 
selves.— Besides  the  Lied  der  Glocke,  already  mentioned, 
there  are  many  lyrical  pieces  of  high  merit;  particularly 
a  whole  series  of  Ballads,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is 
true  and  poetical.  The  Kitter  Toggenburg,  the  Dragon- 
fight,  the  Diver,  are  all  well  known;  the  Cranes  of  Ibycus 
has  in  it,  under  this  simple  form,  something  Old-Grecian, 
an  emphasis,  a  prophetic  gloom  which  might  seem  bor- 
rowed even  from  the  spirit  of  /Eschylus.  But  on  these, 
or  any  farther  on  the  other  poetical  works  of  Schiller,  we 
must  not  dilate  at  present.  One  little  piece,  which  lies 
by  us  translated,  we  may  give,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style 
in  this  lyrical  province,  and  therewith  terminate  this  part 
of  our  subject.  It  is  entitled  Alpcnlied  (Song  of  the 
Alps),  and  seems  to  require  no  commentary.  Perhaps 
something  of  the  clear,  melodious,  yet  still  somewhat 
metallic  tone  of  the  original  may  penetrate  even  through 
our  version. 

Song  of  the  Alps. 

By  the  edge  of  the  chasm  is  a  slippery  Track, 

The  torrent  beneath,  and  the  mist  hanging  o'er  thee; 

The  cliffs  of  the  mountain,  huge,  rugged  and  black, 

Are  frowning  like  giants  before  thee: 

And,  wouldst  thou  not  waken  the  sleeping  Lawine, 

Walk  silent  and  soft  through  the  deadly  ravine. 

That  Bridge,  with  its  dizzying  perilous  span, 
Aloft  o'er  the  gulf  and  its  flood  suspended, 
Think'st  thou  it  was  built  by  the  art  of  man, 
By  his  hand  that  grim  old  arch  was  bended? 
Far  down  in  the  jaws  of  the  glodrny  abyss 
The  water  is  boiling  and  hissing, — forever  will  hiss. 
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That  Gate  through  the  Rocks  is  as  darksome  and  drear, 

As  if  to  the  region  of  Shadows  it  carried : 

Yet  enter!    A  sweet  laughing  landscape  is  here, 

Where  the  Spring  with  the  Autumn  is  married. 

From  the  world  with  its  sorrows  and  warfare  and  wail, 

O,  could  I  but  hide  in  this  bright  little  vale! 

Four  Rivers  rush  down  from  on  high, 

Their  spring  will  be  hidden  forever; 

Their  course  is  to  all  the  four  points  of  the  sky, 

To  each  point  of  the  sky  is  a  river; 

And  fast  as  they  start  from  their  old  Mother's  feet, 

They  dash  forth,  and  no  more  will  they  meet. 

Two  Pinnacles  rise  to  the  depths  of  the  Blue : 
Aloft  on  their  white  summits  glancing, 
Bedeck'd  in  their  garments  of  golden  dew, 
The  clouds  of  the  sky  are  dancing; 
There  threading  alone  their  lightsome  maze, 
Uplifted  apart  from  all  mortals'  gaze. 

And  high  on  her  ever-enduring  throne 

The  Queen  of  the  mountains  reposes ; 

Her  head  serene,  and  azure,  and  lone, 

A  diamond  crown  encloses; 

The  Sun  with  his  darts  shoots  round  it  keen  and  hot, 

He  gilds  it  always,  he  warms  it  not. 

Of  Schiller's  Philosophic  talent,  still  more  of  the  re- 
sults he  had  arrived  at  in  philosophy,  there  were  much  to 
be  said  and  thought;  which  we  must  not  enter  upon  here. 
As  hinted  above,  his  primary  endowment  seems  to  us 
fully  as  much  philosophical  as  poetical:  his  intellect,  at 
all  events,  is  peculiarly  of  that  character;  strong,  penetrat- 
ing, yet  systematic  and  scholastic,  rather  than  intuitive; 
and  manifesting  this  tendency  both  in  the  objects  it  treats, 
and  in  its  mode  of  treating  them.  The  Transcendental 
Philosophy,  which  arose  in  Schiller's  busiest  era,  could  not 
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remain  without  influence  on  him:  he  had  carefully  studied 
Kant's  System,  and  appears  to  have  not  only  admitted, 
but  zealously  appropriated  its  fundamental  doctrines;  re- 
moulding them,  however,  into  his  own  peculiar  forms,  so 
that  they  seem  no  longer  borrowed,  but  permanently 
acquired,  not  less  Schiller's  than  Kant's.  Some,  perhaps 
little  aware  of  his  natural  wants  and  tendencies,  are  of 
opinion  that  these  speculations  did  not  profit  him:  Schiller 
himself,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  well 
contented  with  his  Philosophy;  in  which,  as  harmonised 
with  his  Poetry,  the  assurance  and  safe  anchorage  for  his 
moral  nature  might  lie. 

"From  the  opponents  of  the  New  Philosophy,"  says  he,  "I 
expect  not  that  tolerance,  which  is  shown  to  every  other  system,  no 
better  seen  into  than  this:  for  Kant's  Philosophy  itself,  in  its  leading 
points,  practises  no  tolerance;  and  bears  much  too  rigorous  a  char- 
acter, to  leave  any  room  for  accommodation.  But  in  my  eyes  this 
does  it  honour;  proving  how  little  it  can  endure  to  have  truth  tam- 
pered with.  Such  a  Philosophy  will  not  be  discussed  with  a  mere 
shake  of  the  head.  In  the  open,  clear,  accessible  field  of  Inquiry  it 
builds  up  its  system;  seeks  no  shade,  makes  no  reservation:  but  even 
as  it  treats  its  neighbours,  so  it  requires  to  be  treated;  and  may  be 
forgiven  lor  lightly  esteeming  everything  but  Proofs.  Nor  am  1  ter- 
rified to  think  diat  the  Law  of  Change,  from  which  no  human  and  no 
divine  work  finds  grace,  will  operate  on  this  Philosophy,  as  on  every 
other,  and  one  day  its  Form  will  be  destroyed:  but  its  Foundations 
will  not  have  this  destiny  to  fear;  for  ever  since  mankind  has  existed, 
and  any  Reason  among  mankind,  these  same  first  principles  have  been 
admitted,  and  on  the  whole  acted  upon. "  * 

Schiller's  philosophical  performances  relate  chiefly  to 
matters  of  Art;  not,  indeed,  without  significant  glances 
into  still  more  important  regions  of  speculation:  nay,  Art, 
as  he  viewed  it,  has  its  basis  on  the  most  important  in- 

*  Correspondence  with  Goethe,  i.  58. 
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terests  of  man,  and  of  itself  involves  the  harmonious  ad- 
justment of  these.  We  have  already  undertaken  to  pre- 
sent our  readers,  on  a  future  occasion,  with  some  abstract 
of  the  JEsthetik  Letters,  one  of  the  deepest,  most  compact 
pieces  of  reasoning  we  are  anywhere  acquainted  with:  by 
that  opportunity,  the  general  character  of  Schiller,  as  a 
Philosopher,  will  best  fall  to  be  discussed.  Meanwhile, 
the  two  following  brief  passages,  as  some  indication  of 
his-  views  on  the  highest  of  all  philosophical  questions, 
may  stand  here  without  commentary.  He  is  speaking  of 
Wilhelm  Meister,  and  in  the  first  extract,  of  the  Fair 
Saint's  Confessions,  which  occupy  the  Sixth  Book  of  that 
work : 

"The  transition  from  Religion  in  general  to  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, by  the  experience  of  sin,  is  excellently  conceived.  *  *  *  I  find 
virtually  in  the  Christian  System  the  rudiments  of  the  Highest  and 
Noblest;  and  the  different  phases  of  this  System,  in  practical  life,  are 
so  offensive  and  mean,  precisely  because  they  are  bungled  representa- 
tions of  that  same  Highest  If  you  study  the  specific  character  of 
Christianity,  what  distinguishes  it  from  all  monotheistic  Religions,  it 
lies  in  nothing  else  than  in  that  making-dead  of  the  Law,  the  removal 
of  that  Kantean  Imperative,  instead  of  which  Christianity  requires  a 
free  Inclination.  It  is  thus,  in  its  pure  form,  a  representing  of  Moral 
Beauty,  or  the  Incarnation  of  the  Holy;  and  in  this  sense,  the  only 
tssthetic  Religion:  hence,  too,  I  explain  to  myself  why  it  so  prospers 
with  female  natures,  and  only  in  women  is  now  to  be  met  with  under 
a  tolerable  figure."  * 

"But  in  seriousness,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "whence  may  it  proceed 
that  you  have  had  a  man  educated,  and  in  all  points  equipt,  without 
ever  coming  upon  certain  wants  which  only  Philosophy  can  meet?  I 
am  convinced  it  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  cEsthetic  direction  you 
have  taken,  through  the  whole  Romance.  Within  the  aesthetic  temper 
there  arises  no  want  of  those  grounds  of  comfort,  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  speculation:  such  a  temper  has  self-subsistence,  has  in- 
finitude, within  itself;  only  when  the  Sensual  and  the  Moral  in  man 

*  Correspondence,  i.  195. 
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strive  hostilely  together,  need  help  be  sought  of  pure  Reason.  A 
healthy  poetic  nature  wants,  as  you  yourself  say,  no  Moral  Law,  no 
Rights  of  Man,  no  Political  Metaphysics.  You  might  have  added 
as  well,  it  wants  no  Deity,  no  Immortality,  to  stay  and  uphold  itself 
withal.  Those  three  points  round  which,  in  the  long-run,  all  specu- 
lation turns,  may  in  truth  afford  such  a  nature  matter  for  poetic  play, 
but  can  never  become  serious  concerns  and  necessities  for  it."  * 

This  last  seems  a  singular  opinion;  and  may  prove,  if 
it  be  correct,  that  Schiller  himself  was  no  "healthy  poetic 
nature";  for  undoubtedly  with  him  those  three  points 
were  "serious  concerns  and  necessities";  as  many  por- 
tions of  his  works,  and  various  entire  treatises,  will  testify. 
Nevertheless,  it  plays  an  important  part  in  his  theories 
of  Poetry;  and  often,  under  milder  forms,  returns  on  us  there. 

But,  without  entering  farther  on  those  complex  topics, 
we  must  here  for  the  present  take  leave  of  Schiller.  Of 
his  merits  we  have  all  along  spoken  rather  on  the  negative 
side;  and  we  rejoice  in  feeling  authorised  to  do  so.  That 
any  German  writer,  especially  one  so  dear  to  us,  should 
already  stand  so  high  with  British  readers  that,  in  admiring 
him,  the  critic  may  also,  without  prejudice  to  right  feeling 
on  the  subject,  coolly  judge  of  him,  cannot  be  other  than  a 
gratifying  circumstance.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  true  Poet 
of  that  nation  with  whom  the  like  course  would  be  suitable. 

Connected  with  this  there  is  one  farther  observation 
we  must  make  before  concluding.  Among  younger  students 
of  German  Literature,  the  question  often  arises,  and  is 
warmly  mooted:  Whether  Schiller  or  Goethe  is  the  greater 
Poet?  Of  this  question  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
it  seems  rather  a  slender  one,  and  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  of  totally  dissimilar  endow- 

*  lb.  ii.  131. 
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ments  and  endeavours,  in  regard  to  all  matters  intellectual, 
and  cannot  well  be  compared  together  as  Poets.  Secondly, 
because  if  the  question  mean  to  ask,  which  Poet  is  on  the 
whole  the  rarer  and  more  excellent,  as  probably  it  does,  it 
must  be  considered  as  long  ago  abundantly  answered.  To  the 
clear-sighted  and  modest  Schiller,  above  all,  such  a  ques- 
tion would  have  appeared  surprising.  No  one  knew  better 
than  himself,  that  as  Goethe  was  a  born  Poet,  so  he  was 
in  great  part  a  made  Poet;  that  as  the  one  spirit  was  in- 
tuitive, all-embracing,  instinct  with  melody,  so  the  other 
was  scholastic,  divisive,  only  partially  and  as  it  were  arti- 
ficially melodious.  Besides,  Goethe  has  lived  to  perfect 
his  natural  gift,  which  the  less  happy  Schiller  was  not 
permitted  to  do.  The  former  accordingly  is  the  national 
Poet;  the  latter  is  not,  and  never  could  have  been.  We 
once  heard  a  German  remark  that  readers  till  their  twenty- 
fifth  year  usually  prefer  Schiller;  after  their  twenty-fifth 
year,  Goethe.  This  probably  was  no  unfair  illustration  of 
the  question.  Schiller  can  seem  higher  than  Goethe  only 
because  he  is  narrower.  Thus  to  unpractised  eyes,  a 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  nay,  a  Strasburg  Minster,  when  we  stand 
on  it,  may  seem  higher  than  a  Chimborazo;  because  the 
former  rise  abruptly,  without  abutment  or  environment; 
the  latter  rises  gradually,  carrying  half  a  world  aloft  with 
it;  and  only  the  deeper  azure  of  the  heavens,  the  widened 
horizon,  the  "eternal  sunshine,"  disclose  to  the  geographer 
that  the  "Region  of  Change"  lies  far  below  him. 

However,  let  us  not  divide  these  two  Friends,  who  in 
life  were  so  benignantly  united.  Without  asserting  for 
Schiller  any  claim  that  even  enemies  can  dispute,  enough 
will  remain  for  him.  We  may  say  that,  as  a  Poet  and 
Thinker,  he  attained  to  a  perennial  Truth,  and  ranks 
among  the  noblest  productions  of  his  century  and  nation. 
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Goethe  may  continue  the  German  Poet,  but  neither  through 
long  generations  can  Schiller  be  forgotten.  "His  works 
too,  the  memory  of  what  he  did  and  was,  will  arise  afar 
off  like  a  towering  landmark  in  the  solitude  of  the  Past, 
when  distance  shall  have  dwarfed  into  invisibility  many 
lesser  people  that  once  encompassed  him,  and  hid  him 
from  the  near  beholder." 
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In  the  year  1757,  the  Swiss  Professor  Bodmer  printed 
an  ancient  poetical  manuscript,  under  the  title  of  Chriem- 
hildens  Rache  und  die  Klage  (Chriemhilde's  Revenge,  and 
the  Lament);  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  a 
series,  or  stream  of  publications  and  speculations  still 
rolling  on,  with  increased  current,  to  the  present  day. 
Not,  indeed,  that  all  these  had  their  source  or  determin- 
ing cause  in  so  insignificant  a  circumstance;  their  source, 
or  rather  thousand  sources,  lay  far  elsewhere.  As  has 
often  been  remarked,  a  certain  antiquarian  tendency  in 
literature,  a  fonder,  more  earnest  looking  back  into  the 
Past,  began  about  that  time  to  manifest  itself  in  all  nations 
(witness  our  own  Percy's  Reliques):  this  was  among  the 
first  distinct  symptoms  of  it  in  Germany;  where,  as  with 
ourselves,  its  manifold  effects  are  still  visible  enough. 

Some  fifteen  years  after  Bodmer's  publication,  which, 
for  the  rest,  is  not  celebrated  as  an  editorial  feat,  one 
C.  H.  MUller  undertook  a  Collection  of  German  Poems  from 
the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries ;  wherein, 
among  other  articles,  he  reprinted  Bodmer's  Chriemhilde 

*  Westminster  Review,  No.  29. —  Das  Nibelungen-Lied, 
ilbersetzt  von  Karl  Simrock  (The  Nibelungen  Lied,  translated  by 
Karl  Simrock).    2  vols.    i2mo.    Berlin,  1827. 
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and  Klagc,  with  a  highly  remarkable  addition  prefixed  to 
the  former,  essential  indeed  to  the  right  understanding  of 
it;  and  the  whole  now  stood  before  the  world  as  one 
Poem,  under  the  name  of  the  Nibelnnge?i  Lied,  or  Lay  of 
the  Nibelungen.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the 
Klage  is  a  foreign  inferior  appendage;  at  best,  related 
only  as  epilogue  to  the  main  work:  meanwhile  out  of  this 
Nibelungen,  such  as  it  was,  there  soon  proceeded  new  in- 
quiries and  kindred  enterprises.  For  much  as  the  Poem, 
in  the  shape  it  here  bore,  was  defaced  and  marred,  it 
failed  not  to  attract  observation:  to  all  open-minded  lovers 
of  poetry,  especially  where  a  strong  patriotic  feeling  existed, 
the  singular  antique  Nibelungen  was  an  interesting  ap- 
pearance. Johannes  Mil  Her,  in  his  famous  Swiss  History, 
spoke  of  it  in  warm  terms:  subsequently,  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel,  through  the  medium  of  the  Deutsche  Museum, 
succeeded  in  awakening  something  like  a  universal  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a 
whole  host  of  Editors  and  Critics,  of  deep  and  of  shallow 
endeavour,  whose  labours  we  yet  see  in  progress.  The 
Nibelungen  has  now  been  investigated,  translated,  collated, 
commented  upon,  with  more  or  less  result,  to  almost 
boundless  lengths:  besides  the  Work  named  at  the  head 
of  this  Paper,  and  which  stands  there  simply  as  one  of 
the  latest,  we  have  Versions  into  the  modern  tongue  by 
Von  der  Hagen,  by  Hinsberg,  Lachmann,  BUsching,  Zeune, 
the  last  in  Prose,  and  said  to  be  worthless;  Criticisms, 
Introductions,  Keys,  and  so  forth,  by  innumerable  others, 
of  w7hom  we  mention  only  Docen  and  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
By  which  means,  not  only  has  the  Poem  itself  been 
elucidated  with  all  manner  of  researches,  but  its  whole 
environment  has  come  forth  in  new  light:  the  scene  and 

16* 
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personages  it  relates  to,  the  other  fictions  and  traditions 
connected  with  it,  have  attained  a  new  importance  and 
coherence.  Manuscripts,  that  for  ages  had  lain  dormant, 
have  issued  from  their  archives  into  public  view;  books 
that  had  circulated  only  in  mean  guise  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people,  have  become  important,  not  to  one  or  two 
virtuosos,  but  to  the  general  body  of  the  learned :  and  now 
a  whole  System  of  antique  Teutonic  Fiction  and  Mythology 
unfolds  itself,  shedding  here  and  there  a  real  though  feeble 
and  uncertain  glimmer  over  what  was  once  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  old  Time.  No  fewer  than  Fourteen  ancient 
Traditionary  Poems,  all  strangely  intertwisted,  and  grow- 
ing out  of  and  into  one  another,  have  come  to  light  among 
the  Germans;  who  now,  in  looking  back,  find  that  they 
too,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  have  their  Heroic  Age,  and 
round  the  old  Valhalla,  as  their  Northern  Pantheon,  a 
world  of  demi-gods  and  wonders. 

Such  a  phenomenon,  unexpected  till  of  late,  cannot 
but  interest  a  deep-thinking,  enthusiastic  people.  For  the 
Nibelnngen  especially,  which  lies  as  the  centre  and  distinct 
keystone  of  the  whole  too  chaotic  System, — let  us  say 
rather,  blooms  as  a  firm  sunny  island  in  the  middle  of 
these  cloud- covered,  ever-shifting  sand-whirlpools, — they 
cannot  sufficiently  testify  their  love  and  veneration.  Learned 
professors  lecture  on  the  Nibelungen  in  public  schools, 
with  a  praiseworthy  view  to  initiate  the  German  youth  in 
love  of  their  fatherland;  from  many  zealous  and  nowise 
ignorant  critics  we  hear  talk  of  a  "great  Northern  Epos," 
of  a  "German  Iliad";  the  more  saturnine  are  shamed  into 
silence,  or  hollow  mouth-homage:  thus  from  all  quarters 
comes  a  sound  of  joyful  acclamation;  the  Nibelungen  is 
welcomed   as   a  precious  national   possession,    recovered 
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after  six  centuries  of  neglect,  and  takes  undisputed  place 
among  the  sacred  books  of  German  literature. 

Of  these  curious  transactions  some  rumour  has  not 
failed  to  reach  us  in  England,  where  our  minds,  from  their 
own  antiquarian  disposition,  were  willing  enough  to  receive 
it.  Abstracts  and  extracts  of  the  Nibelungen  have  been 
printed  in  our  language;  there  have  been  disquisitions  on 
it  in  our  Reviews:  hitherto,  however,  such  as  nowise  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  where  so  much 
was  to  be  told  at  once,  the  speaker  might  be  somewhat 
puzzled  where  to  begin:  it  was  a  much  readier  method  to 
begin  with  the  end,  or  with  any  part  of  the  middle,  than 
like  Hamilton's  Ram  (whose  example  is  too  little  followed 
in  literary  narrative)  to  begin  with  the  beginning.  Thus 
has  our  stock  of  intelligence  come  rushing  out  on  us  quite 
promiscuously  and  pellmell;  whereby  the  whole  matter 
could  not  but  acquire  a  tortuous,  confused,  altogether  in- 
explicable and  even  dreary  aspect;  and  the  class  of  "well- 
informed  persons"  now  find  themselves  in  that  uncom- 
fortable position,  where  they  are  obliged  to  profess  ad- 
miration, and  at  the  same  time  feel  that,  except  by  name, 
they  know  not  what  the  thing  admired  is.  Such  a  posi- 
tion towards  the  venerable  Nibelungen,  which  is  no  less 
bright  and  graceful  than  historically  significant,  cannot  be 
the  right  one.  Moreover,  as  appears  to  us,  it  might  be 
somewhat  mended  by  very  simple  means.  Let  any  one 
that  had  honestly  read  the  Nibelungen,  which  in  these 
days  is  no  surprising  achievement,  only  tell  us  what  he 
found  there,  and  nothing  that  he  did  not  find:  we  should 
then  know  something,  and,  what  were  still  better,  be  ready 
for  knowing  more.  To  search  out  the  secret  roots  of  such 
a  production,  ramified  through  successive  layers  of  centuries, 
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and  drawing  nourishment  from  each,  may  be  work,  and 
too  hard  work,  for  the  deepest  philosopher  and  critic;  but 
to  look  with  natural  eyes  on  what  part  of  it  stands  visibly 
above  ground,  and  record  his  own  experiences  thereof,  is 
what  any  reasonable  mortal,  if  he  will  take  heed,  can  do. 

Some  such  slight  service  we  here  intend  proffering  to 
our  readers:  let  them  glance  with  us  a  little  into  that 
mighty  maze  of  Northern  Archaeology;  where,  it  may  be, 
some  pleasant  prospects  will  open.  If  the  Nibelungen  is 
what  we  have  called  it,  affirm  sunny  island  amid  the 
weltering  chaos  of  antique  tradition,  it  must  be  worth 
visiting  on  general  grounds;  nay,  if  the  primeval  rudi- 
ments of  it  have  the  antiquity  assigned  them,  it  belongs 
specially  to  us  English  Teutones  as  well  as  to  the  German. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  meanwhile,  to  venture  rashly,  or 
farther  than  is  needful,  into  that  same  traditionary  chaos, 
fondly  named  the  "Cycle  of  Northern  Fiction,"  with  its 
Fourteen  Sectors  (or  separate  Poems),  which  are  rather 
Fourteen  shoreless  Limbos,  where  we  hear  of  pieces  con- 
taining "a  hundred  thousand  verses,"  and  "seventy  thou- 
sand verses,"  as  of  a  quite  natural  affair!  How  travel 
through  that  inane  country;  by  what  art  discover  the  little 
grain  of  Substance  that  casts  such  multiplied  immeasur- 
able Shadows?  The  primeval  My  thus,  were  it  at  first 
philosophical  truth,  or  were  it  historical  incident,  floats  too 
vaguely  on  the  breath  of  men:  each  successive  Singer  and 
Redactor  furnishes  it  with  new  personages,  new  scenery, 
to  please  a  new  audience;  each  has  the  privilege  of  in- 
venting, and  the  far  wider  privilege  of  borrowing  and  new- 
modelling  from  all  that  have  preceded  him.  Thus  though 
Tradition  may  have  but  one  root,  it  grows  like  a  Banian, 
into  a  whole  overarching  labyrinth  of  trees.     Or  rather 
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might  we  say,  it  is  a  Hall  of  Mirrors,  where  in  pale  light 
each  mirror  reflects,  convexly  or  concavely,  not  only  some 
real  Object,  but  the  Shadows  of  this  in  other  mirrors; 
which  again  do  the  like  for  it:  till  in  such  reflection  and 
re-reflection  the  whole  immensity  is  filled  with  dimmer  and 
dimmer  shapes;  and  no  firm  scene  lies  round  us,  but  a 
dislocated,  distorted  chaos,  fading  away  on  all  hands,  in 
the  distance,  into  utter  night.  Only  to  some  brave  Von 
der  Hagen,  furnished  with  indefatigable  ardour,  and  a 
deep,  almost  religious  love,  is  it  given  to  find  sure  footing 
there,  and  see  his  way.  All  those  Dukes  of  Aquitania, 
therefore,  and  Etzel's  Court-holdings,  and  Dietrichs  and 
Sigenots  we  shall  leave  standing  where  they  are.  Such  as 
desire  farther  information  will  find  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  whole  Series  or  Cycle,  in  Messrs.  Weber  and 
Jamieson's  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities ;  and  all 
possible  furtherance,  in  the  numerous  German  works  above 
alluded  to;  among  which  Von  der  Hagen's  writings, 
though  not  the  readiest,  are  probably  the  safest  guides. 
But  for  us,  our  business  here  is  with  the  Nibelungen,  the 
inhabited  poetic  country  round  which  all  these  wilder- 
nesses lie;  only  as  environments  of  which,  as  routes  to 
which,  are  they  of  moment  to  us.  Perhaps  our  shortest 
and  smoothest  route  will  be  through  the  Heldenbuch  (Hero- 
book);  which  is  greatly  the  most  important  of  these  sub- 
sidiary Fictions,  not  without  interest  of  its  own,  and 
closely  related  to  the  Nibelungen.  This  Heldenbuch,  there- 
fore, we  must  now  address  ourselves  to  traverse  with  all 
despatch.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  business  too,  we 
shall  forbear  any  historical  inquiry  and  argument  con- 
cerning the  date  and  local  habitation  of  those  Traditions; 
reserving  what  little  is  to  be  said  on  that  matter  till  the 
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Traditions  themselves  have  become  better  known  to  us. 
Let  the  reader,  on  trust  for  the  present,  transport  himself 
into  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century;  and  therefrom  looking 
back  into  the  sixth  or  fifth,  see  what  presents  itself. 

Of  the  Heldenbuch,  tried  on  its  own  merits,  and  ex- 
cept as  illustrating  that  other  far  worthier  Poem,  or  at 
most  as  an  old  national,  and  still  in  some  measure  popular 
book,  we  should  have  felt  strongly  inclined  to  say,  as  the 
Curate  in  Don  Quixote  so  often  did,  Al  corral  con  ello, 
Out  of  window  with  it!  Doubtless  there  are  touches  of 
beauty  in  the  work,  and  even  a  sort  of  heartiness  and 
antique  quaintness  in  its  wildest  follies;  but  on  the  whole 
that  George-and-Dragon  species  of  composition  has  long 
ceased  to  find  favour  with  any  one;  and  except  for  its 
groundwork,  more  or  less  discernible,  of  old  Northern 
Fiction,  this  Heldenbuch  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
these.  Nevertheless,  what  is  worth  remark,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  far  higher  favourite  than  the  Nibelungen  with 
ancient  readers:  it  was  printed  soon  after  the  invention 
of  printing;  some  think  in  1472,  for  there  is  no  place  or 
date  on  the  first  edition;  at  all  events,  in  1491,  in  1509, 
and  repeatedly  since;  whereas  the  Nibelungen,  though 
written  earlier,  and  in  worth  immeasurably  superior,  had 
to  remain  in  manuscript  three  centuries  longer.  From 
which,  for  the  thousandth  time,  inferences  might  be  drawn 
as  to  the  infallibility  of  popular  taste,  and  its  value  as  a 
criterion  for  poetry.  However,  it  is  probably  in  virtue  of 
this  neglect,  that  the  Nibelungen  boasts  of  its  actual  purity; 
that  it  now  comes  before  us,  clear  and  graceful  as  it 
issued  from  the  old  Singer's  head  and  heart;  not  over- 
loaded with  Ass-eared  Giants,  Fiery  Dragons,  Dwarfs  and 
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Hairy  Women,  as  the  Hcldenbuch  is,  many  of  which,  as 
charity  would  hope,  may  be  the  produce  of  a  later  age 
than  that  famed  Sivabian  Era,  to  which  these  poems,  as  we 
now  see  them,  are  commonly  referred.  Indeed,  one  Casper 
von  Roen  is  understood  to  have  passed  the  whole  Heldenbuch 
through  his  limbec,  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  like  other 
rectifiers,  instead  of  purifying  it,  to  have  only  drugged  it  with 
still  fiercer  ingredients  to  suit  the  sick  appetite  of  the  time. 

Of  this  drugged  and  adulterated  Hero-book  (the  only 
one  we  yet  have,  though  there  is  talk  of  a  better)  we  shall 
quote  the  long  Title-page  of  Lessing's  Copy,  the  edition 
of  1560;  from  which,  with  a  few  intercalated  observations, 
the  reader's  curiosity  may  probably  obtain  what  little  satis- 
faction it  wants: 

Das  Heldenbuch,  welchs  auffs  new  corrigiert  nnd  ge- 
bessert  ist,  tnit  schonen  Figuren  geziert.  Gedruckt  zn  Frank- 
fort am  Mayn,  dnrch  Weygand  Han  und  Sygmnnd  Feyer- 
abend,  &c.     That  is  to  say: 

"The  Hero-book,  which  is  of  new  corrected  and  im- 
proved, adorned  with  beautiful  Figures.  Printed  at  Frank- 
furt on  the  Mayn,  through  Weygand  Han  and  Sygmund 
Feyerabend. 

"Part  First  saith  of  Kaiser  Ottnit  and  the  little  King 
Elberich,  how  they  with  great  peril,  over  sea,  in  Heathen- 
dom, won  from  a  king  his  daughter  (and  how  he  in  lawful 
marriage  took  her  to  wife)." 

From  which  announcement  the  reader  already  guesses 
the  contents:  how  this  little  King  Elberich  was  a  Dwarf 
or  Elf,  some  half-span  long,  yet  full  of  cunning  practices, 
and  the  most  helpful  activity;  nay,  stranger  still,  had  been 
Kaiser  Ottnit  of  Lampartei  or  Lombardy's  father, — having 
had  his  own  ulterior  views  in  that  indiscretion.    How  they 
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sailed  with  Messina  ships,  into  Paynim  land;  fought  with 
that  unspeakable  Turk,  King  Machabol,  in  and  about  his 
fortress  and  metropolis  of  Montebur,  which  was  all  stuck 
round  with  Christian  heads;  slew  from  seventy  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  Infidels  at  one  heat;  saw  the  lady 
on  the  battlements;  and  at  length,  chiefly  by  Dwarf  Elbe- 
rich's  help,  carried  her  off  in  triumph;  wedded  her  in 
Messina;  and  without  difficulty,  rooting  out  the  Mahometan 
prejudice,  converted  her  to  the  creed  of  Mother  Church. 
The  fair  runaway  seems  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  tractable 
disposition,  very  different  from  old  Machabol;  concerning 
whom  it  is  here  chiefly  to  be  noted  that  Dwarf  Elberich, 
rendering  himself  invisible  on  their  first  interview,  plucks 
out  a  handful  of  hair  from  his  chin;  thereby  increasing  to 
a  tenfold  pitch  the  royal  choler;  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  furnishing  the  poet  Wieland,  six  centuries 
afterwards,  with  the  critical  incident  in  his  Oberon.  As 
for  the  young  lady  herself,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  she 
was  well  worth  sailing  to  Heathendom  for;  and  shall  here, 
as  our  sole  specimen  of  that  old  German  doggerel,  give 
the  description  of  her,  as  she  first  appeared  on  the  battle- 
ments during  the  fight;  subjoining  a  version  as  verbal  and 
literal  as  the  plainest  prose  can  make  it.  Considered  as 
a  detached  passage,  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  we  have  met 
with  in  the  Heldenbuch. 

Ihr  herz  brann  also  schone, 
Recht  als  ein  rot  rubein, 
Gleich  dem  vollen  mone 
Gaben  ihr  auglein  schein. 
Sich  hett  die  maget  reine 
Mit  rosen  wohl  bekleid 
Und  anch  mit  berlin  kleine; 
Niemand  da  trost  die  mcid. 
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Her  heart  burnt  (with  anxiety)  as  beautiful 

Just  as  a  red  ruby, 

Like  the  full  moon 

Her  eyes  (eyelings,  pretty  eyes)  gave  sheen. 

Herself  had  the  maiden  pure 

Well  adorned  with  roses, 

And  also  with  pearls  small: 

No  one  there  comforted  the  maid. 

Sie  war  schon  an  dem  leibe, 

Und  zu  den  seiten  schmal; 
Recht  als  ein  kertze  scheibe 

Wohlgeschaffen  iiberall: 
Ihr  bey  den  hand  gemeine 
Dars  ihr  gentz  nichts  gebrach; 
Ihr  ndglein  schon  und  reine, 
Das  man  stch  darin  besach. 

She  was  fair  of  body, 

And  in  the  waist  slender; 

Right  as  a  (golden)  candlestick 

Well-fashioned  everywhere : 

Her  two  hands  proper, 

So  that  she  wanted  nought: 

Her  little  nails  fair  and  pure, 

That  you  could  see  yourself  therein. 

Ihr  har  war  schon  umbfangen 
Mit  edler  seiden  fein  ; 
Das  Hess  sie  nieder  hangen, 
Das  hiibsche  magedlein. 
Sie  trng  ein  kron  mit  steinen, 
Sie  war  von  gold  so  rot; 
Elberich  dem  viel  kleinen 
War  zu  der  magte  not. 

Her  hair  was  beautifully  girt 
With  noble  silk  (band)  fine; 
She  let  it  flow  down, 
The  lovely  maidling. 
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She  wore  a  crown  with  jewels, 

It  was  of  gold  so  red: 

For  Elberich  the  very  small 

The  maid  had  need  (to  console  her). 

Da  vornen  in  der  kronen 
Lag  ein  karfunkelstein, 
Der  in  dem  pallast  schonen 
Aecht  ah  ein  kertz  erschein; 
Aufjrem  haupt  das  hare 
War  tauter  und  auch  /ein, 
Es  leuchtet  also  klare 
Recht  als  der  sonnen  schein. 

There  in  front  of  the  crown 
Lay  a  carbuncle-stone, 
Which  in  the  palace  fair 
Even  as  a  taper  seemed; 
On  her  head  the  hair 
Was  glossy  and  also  fine, 
It  shone  as  bright 
Even  as  the  sun's  sheen. 

Die  magt  die  stand  alleine, 
Gar  trawrig  war  jr  mut ; 
Ihr  farb  und  die  war  reine, 
Lieblich  wie  milch  und  blut; 
Her  durch  jr  zopffe  reinen 
Schien  jr  hals  als  der  schnee; 
Elberich  dent  viel  kleinen 
That  der  maget  jammer  weh. 

The  maid  she  stood  alone, 

Right  sad  was  her  mind; 

Her  colour  it  was  pure, 

Lovely  as  milk  and  blood: 

Out  through  her  pure  locks 

Shone  her  neck  like  the  snow. 

Elberich  the  very  small 

Was  touched  with  the  maiden's  sorrow. 
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Happy  man  was  Kaiser  Ottnit,  blessed  with  such  a 
wife,  after  all  his  travail; — had  not  the  Turk  Machabol 
cunningly  sent  him,  in  revenge,  a  box  of  young  Dragons, 
or  Dragoneggs,  by  the  hands  of  a  caitiff  Infidel,  contriver 
of  the  mischief;  by  whom  in  due  course  of  time  they  were 
hatched  and  nursed,  to  the  infinite  woe  of  all  Lampartei, 
and  ultimately  to  the  death  of  Kaiser  Ottnit  himself,  whom 
they  swallowed  and  attempted  to  digest,  once  without 
effect,  but  the  next  time  too  fatally,  crown  and  all! 

"Part  Second  announceth  (meldet)  of  Herr  Hugdietrich 
and  his  son  Wolfdietrich;  how  they,  for  justice-sake,  oft 
by  their  doughty  acts  succoured  distressed  persons,  with 
other  bold  heroes  that  stood  by  them  in  extremity." 

Concerning  which  Hugdietrich,  Emperor  of  Greece, 
and  his  son  Wolfdietrich,  one  day  the  renowned  Dietrich 
of  Bern,  we  can  here  say  little  more  than  that  the  former 
trained  himself  to  sempstress- work;  and  for  many  weeks 
plied  his  needle,  before  he  could  get  wedded  and  produce 
Wolfdietrich;  who  coming  into  the  world  in  this  clandestine 
manner,  was  let  down  into  the  castle-ditch,  and  like  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  nursed  by  a  Wolf,  whence  his  name. 
However,  after  never-imagined  adventures,  with  enchanters 
and  enchantresses,  pagans  and  giants,  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  he  finally,  with  utmost  effort,  slaughtered  those 
Lombardy  Dragons;  then  married  Kaiser  Ottnit's  widow, 
whom  he  had  rather  flirted  with  before;  and  so  lived 
universally  respected  in  his  new  empire,  performing  yet 
other  notable  achievements.  One  strange  property  he  had, 
sometimes  useful  to  him,  sometimes  hurtful :  that  his  breath, 
when  he  became  angry,  grew  flame,  red-hot,  and  would 
take  the  temper  out  of  swords.  We  find  him  again  in  the 
Nibelungen,    among   King   Etzel's   (Attila's)   followers;    a 
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staid,  cautious,  yet  still  invincible  man;  on  which  occasion, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  he  is  forced  to  interfere,  and 
does  so  with  effect.  Dietrich  is  the  favourite  hero  of  all 
those  Southern  Fictions,  and  well  acknowledged  in  the 
Northern  also,  where  the  chief  man,  however,  as  we  shall 
find,  is  not  he  but  Siegfried. 

"Part  Third  showeth  of  the  Rose-garden  at  Worms, 
which  was  planted  by  Chrimhilte,  King  Gibich's  daughter; 
whereby  afterwards  most  part  of  those  Heroes  and  Giants 
came  to  destruction  and  were  slain." 

In  this  Third  Part  the  Southern  or  Lombard  Heroes 
come  into  contact  and  collision  with  another  as  notable 
Northern  class,  and  for  us  much  more  important.  Chriem- 
hild,  whose  ulterior  history  makes  such  a  figure  in  the 
Nibelungen,  had,  it  would  seem,  near  the  ancient  city  of 
Worms,  a  Rose-garden,  some  seven  English  miles  in  circuit; 
fenced  only  by  a  silk  thread;  wherein,  however,  she  main- 
tained Twelve  stout  fighting-men;  several  of  whom,  as 
Hagen,  Volker,  her  three  Brothers,  above  all  the  gallant 
Siegfried  her  betrothed,  we  shall  meet  with  again:  these, 
so  unspeakable  was  their  prowess,  sufficed  to  defend  the 
silk-thread  Garden  against  all  mortals.  Our  good  anti- 
quary, Von  der  Hagen,  imagines  that  this  Rose-garden 
business  (in  the  primeval  Tradition)  glances  obliquely  at 
the  Ecliptic  with  its  Twelve  Signs,  at  Jupiter's  fight  with 
the  Titans,  and  we  know  not  what  confused  skirmishing 
in  the  Utgard,  or  Asgard,  or  Midgard  of  the  Scandinavians. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Chriemhild,  we  are  here  told,  being 
very  beautiful  and  very  wilful,  boasts,  in  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  that  no  heroes  on  earth  are  to  be  compared  with 
hers;  and  hearing  accidentally  that  Dietrich  of  Bern  has 
a  high  character  in  this  line,  forthwith  challenges  him  to 
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visit  Worms,  and  with  eleven  picked  men  to  do  battle 
there  against  those  other  Twelve  champions  of  Christen- 
dom that  watch  her  Rose-garden.  Dietrich,  in  a  towering 
passion  at  the  style  of  the  message,  which  was  "surly  and 
stout,"  instantly  pitches  upon  his  eleven  seconds,  who  also  are 
to  be  principals;  and  with  a  retinue  of  other  sixty  thousand, 
by  quick  stages,  in  which  obstacles  enough  are  overcome, 
reaches  Worms,  and  declares  himself  ready.  Among  these 
eleven  Lombard  heroes  of  his  are  likewise  several  whom  we 
meet  with  again  in  the  Nibelungen;  beside  Dietrich  himself, 
we  have  the  old  Duke  Hildebrand,  Wolfhart,  Ortvvin.  No- 
table among  them,  in  another  way,  is  Monk  Ilsan,  a  truculent 
grey-bearded  fellow,  equal  to  any  Friar  Tuck  in  Robin  Hood. 
The  conditions  of  fight  are  soon  agreed  on:  there  are 
to  be  twelve  successive  duels,  each  challenger  being  ex- 
pected to  find  his  match;  and  the  prize  of  victory  is  a 
Rose-garland  from  Chriemhild,  and  em  Helssen  und  ein 
Ktissen,  that  is  to  say  virtually,  one  kiss  from  her  fair  lips 
to  each.  But  here  as  it  ever  should  do,  Pride  gets  a  fall; 
for  Chriemhild's  bully-hectors  are,  in  divers  ways,  all 
successively  felled  to  the  ground  by  the  Berners;  some  of 
whom,  as  old  Hildebrand,  will  not  even  take  her  Kiss 
when  it  is  due:  even  Siegfried  himself,  most  reluctantly 
engaged  with  by  Dietrich,  and  for  awhile  victorious,  is  at 
last  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  her  lap.  Nay,  Monk  Ilsan, 
after  the  regular  fight  is  over,  and  his  part  in  it  well  per- 
formed, calls  out  in  succession  fifty-two  other  idle  Cham- 
pions of  the  Garden,  part  of  them  Giants,  and  routs  the 
whole  fraternity;  thereby  earning,  besides  his  own  regular 
allowance,  fifty-two  spare  Garlands,  and  fifty-two  several 
Kisses;  in  the  course  of  which  latter,  Chriemhild's  cheek, 
a  just  punishment  as  seemed,  was  scratched  to  the  draw- 
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ing  'of  blood  by  his  rough  beard.  It  only  remains  to  be 
added,  that  King  Gibich,  Chriemhild's  Father,  is  now  fain 
to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  Dietrich;  who  returns 
triumphant  to  his  own  country;  where  also,  Monk  Usan, 
according  to  promise,  distributes  these  fifty-two  Garlands 
among  his  fellow  Friars,  crushing  a  garland  on  the  bare 
crown  of  each,  till  "the  red  blood  ran  over  their  ears." 
Under  which  hard,  but  not  undeserved  treatment,  they  all 
agreed  to  pray  for  remission  of  Ilsan's  sins:  indeed,  such 
as  continued  refractory  he  tied  together  by  the  beards, 
and  hung  pair-wise  over  poles;  whereby  the  stoutest  soon 
gave  in. 

So  endeth  here  this  ditty 

Of  strife  from  woman's  pride: 

God  on  our  griefs  take  pitty, 

And  Mary  still  by  us  abide. 

"In  Part  Fourth  is  announced  (gemelt)  of  the  little 
King  Laurin,  the  Dwarf,  how  he  encompassed  his  Rose- 
garden  with  so  great  manhood  and  art-magic,  till  at  last 
he  was  vanquished  by  the  heroes,  and  forced  to  become 
their  Juggler,  with  etc.  etc." 

Of  which  Fourth  and  happily  last  part  we  shall  here 
say  nothing;  inasmuch  as,  except  that  certain  of  our  old 
heroes  again  figure  there,  it  has  no  coherence  or  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  the  Heldenbnch ;  and  is  simply  a  new  tale, 
which  by  way  of  episode  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  as  we 
learn  from  his  own  words,  had  subsequently  appended 
thereto.     He  says: 

Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen 
This  story  hath  been  singing, 
To  the  joy  of  Princes  bold, 
They  gave  him  silver  and  gold, 
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Moreover  pennies  and  garments  rich : 
Here  endeth  this  Book  the  which 
Doth  sing  our  noble  Heroes'  story: 
God  help  us  all  to  heavenly  glory. 

Such  is  some  outline  of  the  famous  Heldenbuch ;  on 
which  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  add  any  criticism. 
The  fact  that  it  has  so  long  been  popular  betokens  a 
certain  worth  in  it;  the  kind  and  degree  of  which  is  also 
in  some  measure  apparent.  In  poetry  "the  rude  man,"  it 
has  been  said,  "requires  only  to  see  something  going  on; 
the  man  of  more  refinement  wishes  to  feel ;  the  truly  refined 
man  must  be  made  to  reflect."  For  the  first  of  these  classes 
our  Hero-book,  as  has  been  apparent  enough,  provides  in 
abundance;  for  the  other  two  scantily,  indeed  for  the 
second  not  at  all.  Nevertheless  our  estimate  of  this  work, 
which  as  a  series  of  Antique  Traditions  may  have  con- 
siderable meaning,  is  apt  rather  to  be  too  low.  Let  us 
remember  that  this  is  not  the  original  Heldenbuch  which 
we  now  see;  but  only  a  version  of  it  into  the  Knight- 
errant  dialect  of  the  thirteenth,  indeed  partly  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  all  the  fantastic  mon- 
strosities, now  so  trivial,  pertaining  to  that  style;  under 
which  disguises  the  really  antique  earnest  groundwork, 
interesting  as  old  Thought,  if  not  as  old  Poetry,  is  all  but 
quite  obscured  from  us.  But  Antiquarian  diligence  is  now 
busy  with  the  Heldenbuch  also,  from  which  what  light  is 
in  it  will  doubtless  be  elicited,  and  here  and  there  a 
deformity  removed.  Though  the  Ethiop  cannot  change 
his  skin,  there  is  no  need  that  even  he  should  go  abroad 
unwashed.* 

*  Our  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  Heldenbuch  is  derived 
from  various  secondary  sources;  chiefly  from  Lessing's  JVerke  (b  xiii.), 
On  German  Literature,  I" 
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Casper  von  Roen,  or  whoever  was  the  ultimate  re- 
dactor of  the  Heldenbuch,  whom  Lessing  designates  as 
"a  highly  ill-informed  man,"  would  have  done  better  had 
he  quite  omitted  that  little  King  Laurin,  "and  his  little 
Rose-garden,"  which  properly  is  no  Rose-garden  at  all; 
and  instead  thereof  introduced  the  Gehornte  Siegfried 
(Behorned  Siegfried),  whose  history  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  whole  Northern  Traditions;  and,  under  a  rude  prose 
dress,  is  to  this  day  a  real  child's-book  and  people's-book 
among  the  Germans.  Of  this  Siegfried  we  have  already 
seen  somewhat  in  the  Rose-garden  at  Worms;  and  shall 
ere  long  see  much  more  elsewhere;  for  he  is  the  chief 
hero  of  the  Nibelungen:  indeed  nowhere  can  we  dip  into 
those  old  Fictions,  whether  in  Scandinavia  or  the  Rhine- 
land,  but  under  one  figure  or  another,  whether  as  Dragon- 
killer  and  Prince-royal,  or  as  Blacksmith  and  Horse- subduer, 
as  Sigurd,  Sivrit,  Siegfried,  we  are  sure  to  light  on  him. 
As  his  early  adventures  belong  to  the  strange  sort,  and 
will  afterwards  concern  us  not  a  little,  we  shall  here 
endeavour  to  piece  together  some  consistent  outline  of 
them;  so  far  indeed  as  that  may  be  possible;  for  his 
biographers,  agreeing  in  the  main  points,  differ  widely  in 
the  details. 

First,  then,  let  no  one  from  the  title  Gehornte  (Horned, 
Behorned),  fancy  that  our  brave  Siegfried,  who  was  the 
loveliest    as  well   as   the   bravest   of  men,    was   actually 

where  the  reader  will  find  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Poem,  with  Ex- 
tracts by  Herr  Fiilleborn,  from  which  the  above  are  taken.  A  still 
more  accessible  and  larger  Abstract,  with  long  specimens  translated 
into  verse,  stands  in  the  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities 
(pp.  45-167).  Von  der  Hagen  has  since  been  employed  specially  on 
the  Heldenbuch ;  with  what  result  we  have  not  yet  learned. 
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cornuted,  and  had  horns  on  his  brow,  though  like  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses;  or  even  that  his  skin,  to  which  the  epithet 
Behorned  refers,  was  hard  like  a  crocodile's,  and  not  softer 
than  the  softest  shamoy:  for  the  truth  is,  his  Hornedness 
means  only  an  Invulnerability,  like  that  of  Achilles;  which 
he  came  by  in  the  following  manner.  All  men  agree  that 
Siegfried  was  a  king's  son;  he  was  born,  as  we  here  have 
good  reason  to  know,  "at  Santen  in  Netherland,"  of  Siege- 
jnund  and  the  fair  Siegelinde;  yet  by  some  family  mis- 
fortune or  discord,  of  which  the  accounts  are  very  various, 
he  came  into  singular  straits  during  boyhood;  having 
passed  that  happy  period  of  life,  not  under  the  canopies 
of  costly  state,  but  by  the  sooty  stithy,  in  one  Mimer  a 
Blacksmith's  shop.  Here,  however,  he  was  nowise  in  his 
proper  element;  ever  quarrelling  with  his  fellow-apprentices; 
nay,  as  some  say,  breaking  the  hardest  anvils  into  shivers 
by  his  too  stout  hammering.  So  that  Mimer,  otherwise 
a  first-rate  Smith,  could  by  no  means  do  with  him  there. 
He  sends  him,  accordingly,  to  the  neighbouring  forest,  to 
fetch  charcoal;  well  aware  that  a  monstrous  Dragon,  one 
Regin,  the  Smith's  own  Brother,  would  meet  him  and 
devour  him.  But  far  otherwise  it  proved;  Siegfried  by 
main  force  slew  this  Dragon,  or  rather  Dragonised  Smith's- 
Brother;  made  broth  of  him;  and,  warned  by  some  significant 
phenomena,  bathed  therein;  or,  as  others  assert,  bathed 
directly  in  the  monster's  blood,  without  cookery;  and 
hereby  attained  that  Invulnerability,  complete  in  all  re- 
spects, save  that  between  his  shoulders,  where  a  lime-tree 
leaf  chanced  to  settle  and  stick  during  the  process,  there 
was  one  little  spot,  a  fatal  spot  as  afterwards  turned  out, 
left  in  its  natural  state. 

Siegfried,  now  seeing  through  the  craft  of  the  Smith, 

17* 
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returned  home  and  slew  him;  then  set  forth  in  search  of 
adventures,  the  bare  catalogue  of  which  were  long  to  re- 
cite. We  mention  only  two,  as  subsequently  of  moment 
both  for  him  and  for  us.  He  is  by  some  said  to  have 
courted,  and  then  jilted,  the  fair  and  proud  Queen  Brun- 
hild of  Isenland;  nay,  to  have  thrown  down  the  seven 
gates  of  her  Castle;  and  then  ridden  off  with  her  wild 
horse  Gana,  having  mounted  him  in  the  meadow,  and  in- 
stantly broken  him.  Some  cross  passages  between  him 
and  Queen  Brunhild,  who  understood  no  jesting,  there 
must  clearly  have  been,  so  angry  is  her  recognition  of  him 
in  the  Nibelungen;  nay,  she  bears  a  lasting  grudge 
against  him  there;  as  he,  and  indeed  she  also,  one  day 
too  sorely  felt. 

His  other  grand  adventure  is  with  the  two  sons  of  the 
deceased  King  Nibelung,  in  Nibelungen-land:  these  two 
youths,  to  whom  their  father  had  bequeathed  a  Hoard  or 
Treasure,  beyond  all  price  or  computation,  Siegfried, 
"riding  by  alone,"  found  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  a 
state  of  great  perplexity.  They  had  brought  out  the 
Treasure  from  the  cave  where  it  usually  lay;  but  how  to 
part  it  was  the  difficulty;  for,  not  to  speak  of  gold,  there 
were  as  many  jewels  alone  "as  twelve  waggons  in  four 
days  and  nights,  each  going  three  journeys,  could  carry 
away";  nay,  "however  much  you  took  from  it,  there  was 
no  diminution";  besides,  in  real  property,  a  Sword,  Bal- 
"mung,  of  great  potency;  a  Divining-rod,  "which  gave 
power  over  everyone";  and  a  Tarnkappe  (or  Cloak  of 
Darkness),  which  not  only  rendered  the  wearer  invisible, 
but  also  gave  him  twelve  men's  strength.  So  that  the  two 
Princes  Royal,  without  counsel  save  from  their  Twelve 
stupid  Giants,  knew  not  how  to  fall  upon  any  amicable 
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arrangement;  and,  seeing  Siegfried  ride  by  so  opportunely, 
requested  him  to  be  arbiter;  offering  also  the  Sword  Bal- 
mung  for  his  trouble.  Siegfried,  who  readily  undertook 
the  impossible  problem,  did  his  best  to  accomplish  it; 
but,  of  course,  without  effect;  nay,  the  two  Nibelungen 
Princes,  being  of  choleric  temper,  grew  impatient,  and 
provoked  him;  whereupon,  with  the  Sword  Balmung  he 
slew  them  both,  and  their  Twelve  Giants  (perhaps  originally 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac)  to  boot.  Thus  did  the  famous  Nibe- 
lungen Hort  (Hoard),  and  indeed  the  whole  Nibelungen- 
land,  come  into  his  possession:  wearing  the  Sword  Bal- 
mung, and  having  slain  the  two  Princes  and  their  Cham- 
pions, what  was  there  farther  to  oppose  him?  Vainly  did 
the  Dwarf  Alberich,  our  old  friend  Elberich  of  the  Helden- 
buch,  who  had  now  become  special  keeper  of  this  Hoarcl, 
attempt  some  resistance  with  a  Dwarf  Army;  he  was 
driven  back  into  the  cave;  plundered  of  his  Tamkappe  ; 
and  obliged,  with  all  his  myrmidons,  to  swear  fealty  to 
the  conqueror,  whom  indeed  thenceforth  he  and  they 
punctually  obeyed. 

Whereby  Siegfried  might  now  farther  style  himself 
King  of  the  Nibelungen;  master  of  the  infinite  Nibelungen 
Hoard  (collected  doubtless  by  art-magic  in  the  beginning 
of  Time,  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the  Universe),  with  the 
Wiinschelrute  (Wishing  or  Divining-rod)  pertaining  thereto; 
owner  of  the  Tarnkappe,  which  he  ever  after  kept  by  him, 
to  put  on  at  will;  and  though  last  not  least,  Bearer  and 
Wielder   of  the  Sword  Balmung,*  by  the   keen  edge  of 

*  By  this  sword  Balmung  also  hangs  a  tale.  Doubtless  it  was 
one  of  those  invaluable  weapons  sometimes  fabricated  by  the  old  Nor- 
thern Smiths,  compared  with  which  our  modern  Foxes  and  Ferraras 
and  Toledos  are  mere  leaden  tools.   Von  der  Hagen  seems  to  think  it 
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which  all  this  gain  had  come  to  him.  To  which  last 
acquisitions  adding  his  previously  acquired  Invulnerability, 
and  his  natural  dignities  as  Prince  of  Netherland,  he 
might  well  show  himself  before  the  foremost  at  Worms  or 
elsewhere;  and  attempt  any  the  highest  adventure  that 
fortune  could  cut  out  for  him.  However,  his  subsequent 
history  belongs  all  to  the  ATibelungen  So?ig;  at  which  fair 
garden  of  poesy  we  are  now,  through  all  these  shaggy 
wildernesses  and  enchanted  woods,  finally  arrived. 


simply  the  Sword  Mimung  under  another  name;  in  which  case  Sieg- 
fried's old  master,  Mimer,  had  been  the  maker  of  it,  and  called  it  after 
himself,  as  if  it  had  been  his  son.  In  Scandinavian  chronicles,  veri- 
dical or  not,  we  have  the  following  account  of  that  transaction.  Mimer 
(or,  as  some  have  it,  surely  without  ground,  one  Velint,  once  an  ap- 
prentice of  his)  was  challenged  by  another  Craftsman,  named  Amilias, 
who  boasted  that  he  had  made  a  suit  of  armour  which  no  stroke  could 
dint, — to  equal  that  feat,  or  own  himself  the  second  Smith  then  extant. 
This  last  the  stout  Mimer  would  in  no  case  do,  but  proceeded  to  forge 
the  Sword  Mimung;  with  which,  when  it  was  finished,  he,  "in  presence 
of  the  King,"  cut  asunder  "a  thread  of  wool  floating  on  water."  This 
would  have  seemed  a  fair  fire-edge  to  most  smiths:  not  so  to  Mimer; 
he  sawed  the  blade  in  pieces,  welded  it  in  "a  red-hot  fire  for  three 
days,"  tempered  it  "with  milk  and  oatmeal,"  and  by  much  other 
cunning  brought  out  a  sword  that  severed  "a  ball  of  wool  floating  on 
water."  But  neither  would  this  suffice  him ;  he  returned  to  his  smithy, 
and  by  means  known  only  to  himself,  produced,  in  the  course  of  seven 
weeks,  a  third  and  final  edition  of  Mimung,  which  split  asunder  a 
whole  floating  pack  of  wool.  The  comparative  trial  now  took  place 
forthwith.  Amilias,  cased  in  his  impenetrable  coat  of  mail,  sat  down 
on  a  bench,  in  presence  of  assembled  thousands,  and  bade  Mimer 
strike  him.  Mimer  fetched  of  course  his  best  blow,  on  which  Amilias 
observed,  that  there  was  a  strange  feeling  of  cold  iron  in  his  inwards. 
"Shake  thyself,"  said  Mimer;  the  luckless  wight  did  so,  and  fell  in 
two  halves,  being  cleft  sheer  through  from  collar  to  haunch,  never 
more  to  swing  hammer  in  this  world.  See  Illustrations  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  p.  31. 
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Apart  from  its  antiquarian  value,  and  not  only  as  by 
far  the  finest  monument  of  old  German  art;  but  intrin- 
sically, and  as  a  mere  detached  composition,  this  Nibe- 
lungen  has  an  excellence  that  cannot  but  surprise  us. 
With  little  preparation,  any  reader  of  poetry,  even  in  these 
days,  might  find  it  interesting.  It  is  not  without  a  certain 
Unity  of  interest  and  purport,  an  internal  coherence  and 
completeness;  it  is  a  Whole,  and  some  spirit  of  Music  in- 
forms it:  these  are  the  highest  characteristics  of  a  true 
Poem.  Considering  farther  what  intellectual  environment 
we  now  find  it  in,  it  is  doubly  to  be  prized  and  wondered 
at;  for  it  differs  from  those  Hero-books,  as  molten  or 
carved  metal  does  from  rude  agglomerated  ore;  almost  as 
some  Shakespeare  from  his  fellow-Dramatists,  whose  Tam- 
bnrlaines  and  Island  Princesses,  themselves  not  destitute 
of  merit,  first  show  us  clearly  in  what  pure  loftiness  and 
loneliness  the  Hamlets  and  Tempests  reign. 

The  unknown  Singer  of  the  Nibelungen,  though  no 
Shakespeare,  must  have  had  a  deep  poetic  soul;  wherein 
things  discontinuous  and  inanimate  shaped  themselves 
together  into  life,  and  the  Universe  with  its  wondrous  pur- 
port stood  significantly  imaged;  overarching,  as  with 
heavenly  firmaments  and  eternal  harmonies,  the  little  scene 
where  men  strut  and  fret  their  hour.  His  Poem,  unlike 
so  many  old  and  new  pretenders  to  that  name,  has  a  basis 
and  organic  structure,  a  beginning,  middle  and  end;  there 
is  one  great  principle  and  idea  set  forth  in  it,  round  which 
all  its  multifarious  parts  combine  in  living  union.  Remark- 
able it  is,  moreover,  how  along  with  this  essence  and 
primary  condition  of  all  poetic  virtue,  the  minor  external 
virtues  of  what  we  call  Taste  and  so  forth,  are,  as  it  were, 
presupposed;  and  the  living  soul  of  Poetry  being  there,  its 
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body  of  incidents,  its  garment  of  language,  come  of  their 
own  accord.  So  too  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare:  his  feel- 
ing of  propriety,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Marlowes 
and  Fletchers,  his  quick  sure  sense  of  what  is  fit  and  unfit, 
either  in  act  or  word,  might  astonish  us,  had  he  no  other 
superiority.  But  true  Inspiration,  as  it  may  well  do,  in- 
cludes that  same  Taste,  or  rather  a  far  higher  and  heart- 
felt Taste,  of  which  that  other  "elegant"  species  is  but  an 
ineffectual,  irrational  apery:  let  us  see  the  herald  Mercury 
actually  descend  from  his  Heaven,  and  the  bright  wings, 
and  the  graceful  movement  of  these,  will  not  be  wanting. 

With  an  instinctive  art,  far  different  from  acquired 
artifice,  this  Poet  of  the  Nibelungen,  working  in  the  same 
province  with  his  contemporaries  of  the  Heldenbtich,  on 
the  same  material  of  tradition,  has,  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
possessed  himself  of  what  these  could  only  strive  after; 
and  with  his  "clear  feeling  of  fictitious  truth,"  avoided  as 
false  the  errors  and  monstrous  perplexities  in  which  they 
vainly  struggled.  He  is  of  another  species  than  they;  in 
language,  in  purity  and  depth  of  feeling,  in  fineness  of  in- 
vention, stands  quite  apart  from  them. 

The  language  of  the  Heldenbuch,  as  we  saw  above, 
was  a  feeble  half-articulate  child's-speech,  the  metre  no- 
thing better  than  a  miserable  doggerel;  whereas  here  in 
the  old  Frankish  (Oberdeutsch)  dialect  of  the  Nibelungen, 
we  have  a  clear  decisive  utterance,  and  in  a  real  system 
of  verse,  not  without  essential  regularity,  great  liveliness, 
and  now  and  then  even  harmony  of  rhythm.  Doubtless 
we  must  often  call  it  a  diffuse  diluted  utterance;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  genuine,  with  a  certain  antique  garrulous 
heartiness;  and  has  a  rhythm  in  the  thoughts  as  well  as 
the  words.     The  simplicity  is  never  silly:   even  in  that 
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perpetual  recurrence  of  epithets,  sometimes  of  rhymes,  as 
where  two  words,  for  instance  lip  (body,  life,  leib)  and  ivip 
(woman,  wife,  weib)  are  indissolubly  wedded  together,  and 
the  one  never  shows  itself  without  the  other  following, — 
there  is  something  which  reminds  us  not  so  much  of 
poverty,  as  of  trustfulness  and  childlike  innocence.  Indeed 
a  strange  charm  lies  in  those  old  tones,  where,  in  gay 
dancing  melodies,  the  sternest  tidings  are  sung  to  us;  and 
deep  floods  of  Sadness  and  Strife  play  lightly  in  little 
curling  billows,  like  seas  in  summer.  It  is  as  a  meek 
smile,  in  whose  still,  thoughtful  depths  a  whole  infinitude 
of  patience,  and  love,  and  heroic  strength  lie  revealed. 
But  in  other  cases  too,  we  have  seen  this  outward  sport 
and  inward  earnestness  offer  grateful  contrast,  and  cunning 
excitement;  for  example,  in  Tasso:  of  whom,  though  other- 
wise different  enough,  this  old  Northern  Singer  has  more 
than  once  reminded  us.  There  too,  as  here,  we  have  a 
dark  solemn  meaning  in  light  guise;  deeds  of  high  temper, 
harsh  self-denial,  daring  and  death,  stand  embodied  in 
that  soft,  quick-flowing,  joyfully-modulated  verse.  Nay, 
farther,  as  if  the  implement,  much  more  than  we  might 
fancy,  had  influenced  the  work  done,  these  two  Poems, 
could  we  trust  our  individual  feeling,  have  in  one  respect 
the  same  poetical  result  for  us:  in  the  Nibelungen  as  in 
the  Gerusalemme,  the  persons  and  their  story  are  indeed 
brought  vividly  before  us,  yet  not  near  and  palpably 
present;  it  is  rather  as  if  we  looked  on  that  scene  through 
an  inverted  telescope,  whereby  the  whole  was  carried  far 
away  into  the  distance,  the  life-large  figures  compressed 
into  brilliant  miniatures,  so  clear,  so  real,  yet  tiny,  elf-like 
and  beautified  as  well  as  lessened,  their  colours  being  now 
closer  and  brighter,  the  shadows  and  trivial  features  no 
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longer  visible.  This,  as  we  partly  apprehend,  comes  of 
singing  Epic  Poems;  most  part  of  which  only  pretend  to 
be  sung.  Tasso's  rich  melody  still  lives  among  the  Italian 
people;  the  Nibelungen  also  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  Song. 
No  less  striking  than  the  verse  and  language  is  the 
quality  of  the  invention  manifested  here.  Of  the  Fable, 
or  narrative  material  of  the  Nibelungen  we  should  say  that 
it  had  high,  almost  the  highest  merit;  so  daintily  yet  firmly 
is  it  put  together;  with  such  felicitous  selection  of  the 
beautiful,  the  essential,  and  no  less  felicitous  rejection  of 
whatever  was  unbeautiful  or  even  extraneous.  The  reader 
is  no  longer  afflicted  with  that  chaotic  brood  of  Fire-drakes, 
Giants,  and  malicious  turbaned  Turks,  so  fatally  rife  in 
the  Heldenbuch:  all  this  is  swept  away,  or  only  hovers  in 
faint  shadows  afar  off;  and  free  field  is  open  for  legitimate 
perennial  interests.  Yet  neither  is  the  Nibelungen  without 
its  wonders;  for  it  is  poetry  and  not  prose;  here  too,  a 
supernatural  world  encompasses  the  natural,  and,  though 
at  rare  intervals  and  in  calm  manner,  reveals  itself  there. 
It  is  truly  wonderful,  with  what  skill  our  simple  untaught 
Poet  deals  with  the  marvellous;  admitting  it  without  re- 
luctance or  criticism,  yet  precisely  in  the  degree  and  shape 
that  will  best  avail  him.  Here,  if  in  no  other  respect,  we 
should  say  that  he  has  a  decided  superiority  to  Homer 
himself.  The  whole  story  of  the  Nibelungen  is  fateful, 
mysterious,  guided  on  by  unseen  influences;  yet  the  actual 
marvels  are  few,  and  done  in  the  far  distance;  those 
Dwarfs,  and  Cloaks  of  Darkness,  and  charmed  Treasure- 
caves,  are  heard  of  rather  than  beheld,  the  tidings  of 
them  seem  to  issue  from  unknown  space.  Vain  were  it 
to  inquire  where  that  Nibelungen-land  specially  is:  its  very 
name  is  Nebel-land  or  Nifl-land,  the  land  of  Darkness,  of 
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Invisibility.  The  "Nibelungen  Heroes"  that  muster  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  though  they  march  to 
the  Rhine  or  Danube,  and  we  see  their  strong  limbs  and 
shining  armour,  we  could  almost  fancy  to  be  children  of 
the  air.  Far  beyond  the  firm  horizon,  that  wonder-bear- 
ing region  swims  on  the  infinite  waters;  unseen  by  bodily 
eye,  or  at  most  discerned  as  a  faint  streak,  hanging  in  the 
blue  depths,  uncertain  whether  island  or  cloud.  And  thus 
the  Nibelungen  Song,  though  based  on  the  bottomless 
foundations  of  Spirit,  and  not  unvisited  of  skyey  messengers, 
is  a  real,  rounded,  habitable  Earth,  where  we  find  firm 
footing,  and  the  wondrous  and  the  common  live  amicably 
together.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  Poet 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  who  in  this  trying  problem 
has  steered  his  way  with  greater  delicacy  and  success. 

To  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  personally  studied 
the  Nibelungen,  these  high  praises  of  ours  will  not  seem 
exaggerated:  the  rest,  who  are  the  vast  majority,  must 
endeavour  to  accept  them  with  some  degree  of  faith,  at 
least  of  curiosity;  to  vindicate,  and  judicially  substantiate 
them  would  far  exceed  our  present  opportunities.  Nay,  in 
any  case,  the  criticism,  the  alleged  Characteristics  of  a 
Poem  are  so  many  Theorems,  which  are  indeed  enunciated, 
truly  or  falsely,  but  the  Demonstration  of  which  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  reader's  own  study  and  experience. 
Nearly  all  that  can  be  attempted  here,  is  some  hasty 
epitome  of  the  mere  Narrative;  no  substantial  image  of 
the  work,  but  a  feeble  outline  and  shadow.  To  which 
task,  as  the  personages  and  their  environment  have  already 
been  in  some  degree  illustrated,  we  can  now  proceed 
without  obstacle. 

The  Nibelungen  has  been  called  the  Northern  Epos; 
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yet  it  has,  in  great  part,  a  Dramatic  character:  those 
thirty-nine  Aventiure?i  (Adventures),  which  it  consists  of, 
might  be  so  many  scenes  in  a  Tragedy.  The  catastrophe 
is  dimly  prophesied  from  the  beginning;  and,  at  every 
fresh  step,  rises  more  and  more  clearly  into  view.  A 
shadow  of  coming  Fate,  as  it  were,  a  low  inarticulate  voice 
of  Doom  falls,  from  the  first,  out  of  that  charmed  Nibe- 
lungen-land:  the  discord  of  two  women  is  as  a  little  spark 
of  evil  passion,  which  ere  long  enlarges  itself  into  a  crime; 
foul  murder  is  done;  and  now  the  Sin  rolls  on  like  a 
devouring  fire,  till  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  are  alike 
encircled  with  it,  and  a  whole  land  is  ashes,  and  a  whole 
race  is  swept  away. 

Uns  ist  in  alten  ?nceren      Wunders  vil  geseit, 

Von  helden  lobebceren      Von  grozer  chuonheit; 

Von  vrouden  und'  hoch-geziten,      Von  weinen  und  von  chlagen, 

Von  chuner  rechen  striten,     Muget  ir  nu  wunder  ho'ren  sagen. 

We  find  in  ancient  story     Wonders  many  told, 
Of  heroes  in  great  glory     With  spirit  free  and  bold; 
Of  joyances  and  high-tides,     Of  weeping  and  of  woe, 
Of  noble  Recken  striving,     Mote  ye  now  wonders  know. 

This  is  the  brief  artless  Proem;  and  the  promise  contained 
in  it  proceeds  directly  towards  fulfilment.  In  the  very 
second  stanza  we  learn: 

Es  wiihs  in  Burgonden     Ein  vil  edel  magedin, 
Das  in  alien  landen     Niht  schoners  mohte  sin; 
Chriemhilt  was  sie  geheien,     Sie  wart  ein  schone  wip; 
Darumbe  miisen  degene      Vil  verliesen  den  lip. 

A  right  noble  maiden     Did  grow  in  Burgundy, 

That  in  all  lands  of  earth     Nought  fairer  mote  there  be; 
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Chricmhild  of  Worms  she  hight,     She  was  a  fairest  wife ; 
For  the  which  must  warriors     A  many  lose  their  life.  * 

Chriemhild,  this  world's-wonder,  a  king's  daughter  and 
king's  sister,  and  no  less  coy  and  proud  than  fair,  dreams 
one  night  that  "she  had  petted  a  falcon,  strong,  beautiful 
and  wild;  which  two  eagles  snatched  away  from  her:  this 
she  was  forced  to  see;  greater  sorrow  felt  she  never  in 
the  world."  Her  mother,  Ute,  to  whom  she  relates  the 
vision,  soon  redes  it  for  her;  the  falcon  is  a  noble  hus- 
band, whom,  God  keep  him,  she  must  suddenly  lose. 
Chriemhild  declares  warmly  for  the  single  state;  as,  in- 
deed, living  there  at  the  Court  of  Worms,  with  her  bro- 
thers, Gunther,  Gemot,  Geiselher,  "three  kings  noble  and 
rich,"  in  such  pomp  and  renown,  the  pride  of  Burgunden- 
land  and  Earth,  she  might  readily  enough  have  changed 
for  the  worse.  However,  dame  Ute  bids  her  not  be  too 
emphatical;  for  "if  ever  she  have  heartfelt  joy  in  life,  it 
will  be  from  man's  love,  and  she  shall  be  a  fair  wife  (zvip), 
when  God  sends  her  a  right  worthy  Ritter's  lip."  Chriem- 
hild  is  more  in  earnest  than  maidens  usually  are  when 

*  This  is  the  first  of  a  thousand  instances  in  which  the  two  in- 
separables, wip  and  lip,  or  in  modern  tongue  weib  and  leib,  as  men- 
tioned above,  appear  together.  From  these  two  opening  stanzas  of 
the  Nibelungen  Lied,  in  its  purest  form,  the  reader  may  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  versification ;  it  runs  on  in  more  or  less  regular  Alexandrines, 
with  a  csesural  pause  in  each,  where  the  capital  letter  occurs;  indeed, 
the  lines  seem  originally  to  have  been  divided  into  two  at  that  point, 
for  sometimes,  as  in  Stanza  First,  the  middle  words  (rnceren,  lobebczren; 
geziten,  striteri)  also  rhyme;  but  this  is  rather  a  rare  case.  The  word 
rechen  or  recken,  used  in  the  First  Stanza,  is  the  constant  designation 
for  bold  fighters,  and  has  the  same  root  with  rich  (thus  in  old  French, 
hommes  riches;  in  Spanish,  ricos  hombres),  which  last  is  here  also 
synonymous  with  powerful,  and  is  applied  to  kings,  and  even  to  the 
Almighty,  Got  dent  richen. 
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they  talk  thus;  it  appears,  she  guarded  against  love,  "for 
many  a  lief-long  day";  nevertheless,  she  too  must  yield  to 
destiny.  "Honourably  she  was  to  become  a  most  noble 
Ritter's  wife."  "This,"  adds  the  old  Singer,  "was  that 
same  falcon  she  dreamed  of:  how  sorely  she  since  revenged 
him  on  her  nearest  kindred !  For  that  one  death  died  full 
many  a  mother's  son." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Poet  here,  and  at  all 
times,  shows  a  marked  partiality  for  Chriemhild;  ever 
striving,  unlike  his  fellow-singers,  to  magnify  her  worth, 
her  faithfulness  and  loveliness;  and  softening,  as  much  as 
may  be,  whatever  makes  against  her.  No  less  a  favourite 
with  him  is  Siegfried,  the  prompt,  gay,  peaceably  fearless 
hero;  to  whom,  in  the  Second  Aventiure,  we  are  here 
suddenly  introduced,  at  Santen  (Xanten),  the  Court  of 
Netherland;  whither,  to  his  glad  parents,  after  achieve- 
ments (to  us  partially  known)  "of  which  one  might  sing 
and  tell  forever,"  that  noble  prince  has  returned.  Much 
as  he  has  done  and  conquered,  he  is  but  just  arrived  at 
man's  years:  it  is  on  occasion  of  this  joyful  event  that  a 
high-tide  (hockgezit)  is  now  held  there,  with  infinite  joust- 
ings,  minstrelsy,  largesses  and  other  chivalrous  doings,  all 
which  is  sung  with  utmost  heartiness.  The  old  King 
Siegemund  offers  to  resign  his  crown  to  him;  but  Siegfried 
has  other  game  a-field:  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  Chriem- 
hild has  reached  his  ear  and  his  fancy;  and  now  he  will 
to  Worms  and  woo  her,  at  least  "see  how  it  stands  with 
her."  Fruitless  is  it  for  Siegemund  and  the  mother  Siege- 
linde  to  represent  the  perils  of  that  enterprise,  the  pride 
of  those  Burgundian  Gunthers  and  Gemots,  the  fierce 
temper  of  their  uncle  Hagen;  Siegfried  is  as  obstinate  as 
young  men  are  in  these  cases,  and  can  hear  no  counsel. 
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Nay,  he  will  not  accept  the  much  more  liberal  proposition, 
to  take  an  army  with  him,  and  conquer  the  country,  if  it 
must  be  so;  he  will  ride  forth,  like  himself,  with  twelve 
champions  only,  and  so  defy  the  future.  Whereupon,  the 
old  people  finding  that  there  is  no  other  course,  proceed 
to  make  him  clothes;* — at  least,  the  good  queen  with 
"her  fair  women  sitting  night  and  day,"  and  sewing,  does 
so,  the  father  furnishing  noblest  battle  and  riding  gear; — 
and  so  dismiss  him  with  many  blessings  and  lamentations. 
"For  him  wept  sore  the  king  and  his  zvife,  but  he  com- 
forted both  their  bodies  {lip);  he  said,  '  Ye  must  not  weep, 
for  my  body  ever  shall  ye  be  without  care.'" 

Sad  was  it  to  the  Recken,     Stood  weeping  many  a  maid; 
I  ween  their  heart  had  them     The  tidings  true  foresaid, 
That  of  their  friends  so  many     Death  thereby  should  find; 
Cause  had  they  of  lamenting,     Such  boding  in  their  mind. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  seventh  morning,  that  adventurous 
company  "ride  up  the  sand,"  on  the  Rhinebeach,  to  Worms; 
in  high  temper,  in  dress  and  trappings,  aspect  and  bear- 
ing more  than  kingly. 

Siegfried's  reception  at  King  Gunther's  court,  and  his 
brave  sayings  and  doings  there  for  some  time,  we  must 
omit  One  fine  trait  of  his  chivalrous  delicacy  it  is  that, 
for  a  whole  year,  he  never  hints  at  his  errand;  never  once 
sees  or  speaks  of  Chriemhild,  whom,  nevertheless,  he  is 
longing  day  and  night  to  meet  She,  on  her  side,  has 
often  through  her  lattices  noticed  the  gallant  stranger, 
victorious  in  all  til  tings  and  knightly  exercises;  whereby 

*  This  is  a  never-failing  preparative  for  all  expeditions,  and 
always  specified  and  insisted  on  with  a  simple,  loving,  almost  female 
impressiveness. 
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it  would  seem,  in  spite  of  her  rigorous  predeterminations, 
some  kindness  for  him  is  already  gliding  in.  Meanwhile, 
mighty  wars  and  threats  of  invasion  arise,  and  Siegfried 
does  the  state  good  service.  Returning  victorious,  both  as 
general  and  soldier,  from  Hessen  (Hessia),  where,  by  help 
of  his  own  courage  and  the  sword  Balmung,  he  has  cap- 
tured a  Danish  king,  and  utterly  discomfited  a  Saxon  one; 
he  can  now  show  himself  before  Chriemhild  without  other 
blushes  than  those  of  timid  love.  Nay,  the  maiden  has 
herself  inquired  pointedly  of  the  messengers,  touching  his 
exploits;  and  "her  fair  face  grew  rose- red  when  she  heard 
them."  A  gay  High-tide,  by  way  of  triumph,  is  appointed ; 
several  kings,  and  two-and-thirty  princes,  and  knights 
enough  with  "gold-red  saddles,"  come  to  joust;  and  better 
than  whole  infinities  of  kings  and  princes  with  their 
saddles,  the  fair  Chriemhild  herself,  under  guidance  of 
her  mother,  chiefly  too  in  honour  of  the  victor,  is  to  grace 
that  sport.  "Ute  the  full  rich"  fails  not  to  set  her  needle- 
women to  work,  and  "clothes  of  price  are  taken  from  their 
presses,"  for  the  love  of  her  child,  "wherewith  to  deck 
many  women  and  maids."  And  now,  "on  the  Whitsun- 
morning,"  all  is  ready,  and  glorious  as  heart  could  desire 
it;  brave  Ritters,  "five  thousand  or  more,"  all  glancing  in 
the  lists;  but  grander  still,  Chriemhild  herself  is  advancing 
beside  her  mother,  with  a  hundred  body-guards,  all  sword- 
in-hand,  and  many  a  noble  maid  "wearing  rich  raiment," 
in  her  train! 

"Now  issued  forth  the  lovely  one  [tninnechliche),  as  the  red  mor- 
ning doth  from  troubled  clouds;  much  care  fled  away  from  him  who 
bore  her  in  his  heart,  and  long  had  done ;  he  saw  the  lovely  one  stand 
in  her  beauty. 

"There  glanced  from  her  garments  full  many  precious  stones,  her 
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rose-red  colour  shone  full  lovely:  try  what  he  might,  each  man  must 
confess  that  in  this  world  he  had  not  seen  aught  so  fair. 

"Like  as  the  light  moon  stands  before  the  stars,  and  its  sheen 
so  clear  goes  over  the  clouds,  even  so  stood  she  now  before  many  fair 
women ;  whereat  cheered  was  the  mind  of  the  hero. 

"The  rich  chamberlains  you  saw  go  before  her,  the  high-spirited 
Recken  would  not  forbear,  but  pressed  on  where  they  saw  the  lovely 
maiden.    Siegfried  the  lord  was  both  glad  and  sad. 

"  He  thought  in  his  mind,  How  could  this  be  that  I  should  woo 
thee?  That  was  a  foolish  dream;  yet  must  I  forever  be  a  stranger,  I 
were  rather  (sanfter,  softer)  dead.  He  became,  from  these  thoughts, 
in  quick  changes,  pale  and  red. 

"Thus  stood  so  lovely  the  child  of  Siegelinde,  as  if  he  were 
limned  on  parchment  by  a  master's  art;  for  all  granted  that  hero  so 
beautiful  they  had  never  seen. 

In  this  passage,  which  we  have  rendered,  from  the 
Fifth  Aventinre,  into  the  closest  prose,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
among  other  singularities,  that  there  are  two  similes:  in 
which  figure  of  speech  our  old  Singer  deals  very  sparingly. 
The  first,  that  comparison  of  Chriemhild  to  the  moon 
among  stars  with  its  sheen  going  over  the  clouds,  has  now 
for  many  centuries  had  little  novelty  or  merit:  but  the 
second,  that  of  Siegfried  to  a  Figure  in  some  illuminated 
Manuscript,  is  graceful  in  itself;  and  unspeakably  so  to 
antiquaries,  seldom  honoured,  in  their  Black-letter  stubbing 
and  grubbing,  with  such  a  poetic  windfall! 

A  prince  and  a  princess  of  this  quality  are  clearly 
made  for  one  another.  Nay,  on  the  motion  of  young  Herr 
Gemot,  fair  Chriemhild  is  bid  specially  to  salute  Sieg- 
fried, she  who  had  never  before  saluted  man;  which  un- 
paralleled grace  the  lovely  one,  in  all  courtliness,  openly 
does  him.  "Be  welcome,"  said  she,  "Herr  Siegfried,  a 
noble  Ritter  good";  from  which  salute,  for  this  seems  to 
have  been  all,  "much  raised  was  his  mind."     He  bowed 
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with  graceful  reverence,  as  his  manner  was  with  women; 
she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  fond  stolen  glances 
they  looked  at  each  other.  Whether  in  that  ceremonial 
joining  of  hands  there  might  not  be  some  soft,  slight 
pressure,  of  far  deeper  import,  is  what  our  Singer  will  not 
take  upon  him  to  say;  however,  he  thinks  the  affirmative 
more  probable.  Henceforth,  in  that  bright  May  weather, 
the  two  were  seen  constantly  together:  nothing  but  felicity 
around  and  before  them. — In  these  days,  truly,  it  must 
have  been  that  the  famous  Prize-fight,  with  Dietrich  of 
Bern  and  his  Eleven  Lombardy  champions,  took  place, 
little  to  the  profit  of  the  two  Lovers;  were  it  not  rather 
that  the  whole  of  that  Rose-garden  transaction,  as  given 
in  the  Heldenbuch,  might  be  falsified  and  even  imaginary; 
for  no  mention  or  hint  of  it  occurs  here.  War  or  battle 
is  not  heard  of;  Siegfried  the  peerless  walks  wooingly  by 
the  side  of  Chriemhild  the  peerless;  matters,  it  is  evident, 
are  in  the  best  possible  course. 

But  now  comes  a  new  side-wind,  which,  however,  in 
the  long-run  also  forwards  the  voyage.  Tidings,  namely, 
reached  over  the  Rhine,  not  so  surprising  we  might  hope, 
"that  there  was  many  a  fair  maiden";  whereupon  Gunther 
the  King  "thought  with  himself  to  win  one  of  them."  It 
was  an  honest  purpose  in  King  Gunther,  only  his  choice 
was  not  the  discreetest.  For  no  fair  maiden  will  content 
him  but  Queen  Brunhild,  a  lady  who  rules  in  Isenland, 
far  over  sea,  famed  indeed  for  her  beauty,  yet  no  less  so 
for  her  caprices.  Fables  we  have  met  with  of  this  Brun- 
hild being  properly  a  Valkyr,  or  Scandinavian  Houri,  such 
as  were  wont  to  lead  old  northern  warriors  from  their  last 
battle-field  into  Valhalla;  and  that  her  castle  of  Isenstein 
stood  amidst  a  lake  of  fire:  but  this,  as  we  said,  is  fable 
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and  groundless  calumny,  of  which  there  is  not  so  much  as 
notice  taken  here.  Brunhild,  it  is  plain  enough,  was  a 
flesh-and-blood  maiden,  glorious  in  look  and  faculty,  only 
with  some  preternatural  talents  given  her,  and  the  strangest 
wayward  habits.  It  appears,  for  example,  that  any  suitor 
proposing  for  her  has  this  brief  condition  to  proceed  upon: 
he  must  try  the  adorable  in  the  three  several  games  of 
hurling  the  Spear  (at  one  another),  Leaping,  and  throwing 
the  Stone:  if  victorious,  he  gains  her  hand;  if  vanquished, 
he  loses  his  own  head;  which  latter  issue,  such  is  the  fair 
Amazon's  strength,  frequent  fatal  experiment  has  shown  to 
be  the  only  probable  one. 

Siegfried,  who  knows  something  of  Brunhild  and  her 
ways,  votes  clearly  against  the  whole  enterprise;  however, 
Gunther  has  once  for  all  got  the  whim  in  him,  and  must 
see  it  out.  The  prudent  Hagen  von  Troneg,  uncle  to  love- 
sick Gunther,  and  ever  true  to  him,  then  advises  that 
Siegfried  be  requested  to  take  part  in  the  adventure;  to 
which  request  Siegfried  readily  accedes  on  one  condition: 
that,  should  they  prove  fortunate,  he  himself  is  to  have 
Chriemhild  to  wife  when  they  return.  This  readily  settled, 
he  now  takes  charge  of  the  business,  and  throws  a  little 
light  on  it  for  the  others.  They  must  lead  no  army  thither; 
only  two,  Hagen  and  Dankwart,  besides  the  king  and  him- 
self, shall  go.  The  grand  subject  of  waete*  (clothes)  is 
next  hinted  at,  and  in  general  terms  elucidated;  whereupon 
a  solemn  consultation  with  Chriemhild  ensues;  and  a 
great  cutting-out,  on  her  part,  of  white  silk  from  Araby, 
of  green  silk  from  Zazemang,  of  strange  fish-skins  covered 
with  morocco  silk;  a  great  sewing  thereof  for  seven  weeks, 

*  Hence  our  English  weeds,  and  Scotch  wad  (pledge) ;  and,  say 
the  etymologists,  wadding,  and  even  wedding. 

18*  . 
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on  the  part  of  her  maids;  lastly,  a  fitting-on  of  the  three 
suits  by  each  hero,  for  each  had  three;  and  heartiest 
thanks  in  return,  seeing  all  fitted  perfectly,  and  was  of 
grace  and  price  unutterable.  What  is  still  more  to  the 
point,  Siegfried  takes  his  Cloak  of  Darkness  with  him, 
fancying  he  may  need  it  there.  The  good  old  Singer,  who 
has  hitherto  alluded  only  in  the  faintest  way  to  Sieg- 
fried's prior  adventures  and  miraculous  possessions,  in- 
troduces this  of  the  Tarnkappe  with  great  frankness  and 
simplicity.  "Of  wild  dwarfs  (getzvergen)"  says  he,  "I  have 
heard  tell,  they  are  in  hollow  mountains,  and  for  defence 
wear  somewhat  called  Tarnkappe,  of  wondrous  sort";  the 
qualities  of  which  garment,  that  it  renders  invisible,  and 
gives  twelve  men's  strength,  are  already  known  to  us. 

The  voyage  to  Isenstein,  Siegfried  steering  the  ship 
thither,  is  happily  accomplished  in  twenty  days.  Gunther 
admires  to  a  high  degree  the  fine  masonry  of  the  place; 
as  indeed  he  well  might,  there  being  some  eighty- six 
towers,  three  immense  palaces  and  one  immense  hall,  the 
whole  built  of  "marble  green  as  grass";  farther  he  sees 
many  fair  women  looking  from  the  windows  down  on  the 
bark,  and  thinks  the  loveliest  is  she  in  the  snow-white 
dress;  which,  Siegfried  informs  him,  is  a  worthy  choice; 
the  snow-white  maiden  being  no  other  than  Brunhild.  It 
is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  Siegfried,  for  reasons  known 
best  to  himself,  had  previously  stipulated  that,  though  a 
free  king,  they  should  all  treat  him  as  vassal  of  Gunther, 
for  whom  accordingly  he  holds  the  stirrup,  as  they  mount 
on  the  beach;  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  misconception,  which 
in  the  end  led  to  saddest  consequences. 

Queen  Brunhild,  who  had  called  back  her  maidens 
from  the  windows,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  retired 
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into  the  interior  of  her  green  marble  Isenstein,  to  dress 
still  better,  now  inquires  of  some  attendant,  Who  these 
strangers  of  such  lordly  aspect  are,  and  what  brings  them? 
The  -attendant  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  say;  one  of 
them  looks  like  Siegfried,  the  other  is  evidently  by  his 
port  a  noble  king.  His  notice  of  Von  Troneg  Hagen  is 
peculiarly  vivid: 

The  third  of  those  companions     He  is  of  aspect  stern, 
And  yet  with  lovely  body,     Rich  queen,  as  ye  might  discern; 
From  those  his  rapid  glances,     For  the  eyes  nought  rest  in  him, 
Meseems  this  foreign  Recke     Is  of  temper  fierce  and  grim. 

This  is  one  of  those  little  graphic  touches,  scattered  all 
over  our  Poem,  which  do  more  for  picturing  out  an  object, 
especially  a  man,  than  whole  pages  of  enumeration  and 
mensuration.  Never  after  do  we  hear  of  this  stout  in- 
domitable Hagen,  in  all  the  wild  deeds  and  sufferings  he 
passes  through,  but  those  swi?iden  blicke?i  of  his  come  be- 
fore us,  with  the  restless,  deep,  dauntless  spirit  that  looks 
through  them. 

Brunhild's  reception  of  Siegfried  is  not  without  tart- 
ness; which,  however,  he,  with  polished  courtesy  and  the 
nimblest  address,  ever  at  his  command,  softens  down,  or 
hurries  over:  he  is  here,  without  will  of  his  own,  and  so 
forth,  only  as  attendant  on  his  master,  the  renowned  King 
Gunther,  who  comes  to  sue  for  her  hand,  as  the  summit 
and  keystone  of  all  earthly  blessings.  Brunhild,  who  had 
determined  on  fighting  Siegfried  himself,  if  so  he  willed  it, 
makes  small  account  of  this  King  Gunther  or  his  prowess; 
and  instantly  clears  the  ground,  and  equips  her  for  battle. 
The  royal  wooer  must  have  looked  a  little  blank  when  he 
saw  a  shield  brought  in  for  his  fair  one's  handling,  "three 
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spans  thick  with  gold  and  iron,"  which  four  chamberlains 
could  hardly  bear,  and  a  spear  or  javelin  she  meant  to 
shoot  or  hurl,  which  was  a  burden  for  three.  Hagen,  in 
angry  apprehension  for  his  king  and  nephew,  exclaims 
that  they  shall  all  lose  their  life  {lip),  and  that  she  is  the 
tiuvels  zvip,  or  Devil's  wife.  Nevertheless  Siegfried  is 
already  there  in  his  Cloak  of  Darkness,  twelve  men  strong, 
and  privily  whispers  in  the  ear  of  royalty  to  be  of  com- 
fort; takes  the  shield  to  himself,  Gunther  only  affecting  to 
hold  it,  and  so  fronts  the  edge  of  battle.  Brunhild  per- 
forms prodigies  of  spear-hurhng,  of  leaping,  and  stone- 
pitching;  but  Gunther,  or  rather  Siegfried,  "who  does  the 
work,  he  only  acting  the  gestures,"  nay,  who  even  snatches 
him  up  into  the  air,  and  leaps  carrying  him, — gains  a 
decided  victory,  and  the  lovely  Amazon  must  own  with 
surprise  and  shame  that  she  is  fairly  won.  Siegfried  pre- 
sently appears  without  Tamkappe,  and  asks  with  a  grave 
face,  When  the  games,  then,  are  to  begin? 

So  far  well;  yet  somewhat  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Brunhild  will  not  sail  for  Worms,  to  be  wedded,  till  she 
have  assembled  a  fit  train  of  warriors:  wherein  the  Bur- 
gundians,  being  here  without  retinue,  see  symptoms  or 
possibilities  of  mischief.  The  deft  Siegfried,  ablest  of  men, 
again  knows  a  resource.  In  his  Tamkappe  he  steps  on 
board  the  bark,  which  seen  from  the  shore,  appears  to 
drift-off  of  its  own  accord;  and  therein,  stoutly  steering 
towards  Nibelungen-land,  he  reaches  that  mysterious  country 
and  the  mountain  where  his  Hoard  lies,  before  the  second 
morning;  finds  Dwarf  Alberich  and  all  his  giant  sentinels 
at  their  post,  and  faithful  almost  to  the  death;  these  soon 
rouse  him  thirty  thousand  Nibelungen  Recken,  from  whom 
he  has  only  to  choose  one  thousand  of  the  best;  equip 
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them  splendidly  enough;  and  therewith  return  to  Gunther, 
simply  as  if  they  were  that  sovereign's  own  bodyguard, 
that  had  been  delayed  a  little  by  stress  of  weather. 

The  final  arrival  at  Worms;  the  bridal  feasts,  for  there 
are  two,  Siegfried  also  receiving  his  reward;  and  the 
joyance  and  splendour  of  man  and  maid,  at  this  lordliest 
of  high-tides;  and  the  joustings,  greater  than  those  at 
Aspramont  or  Montauban, — every  reader  can  fancy  for 
himself.  Remarkable  only  is  the  evil  eye  with  which 
Queen  Brunhild  still  continues  to  regard  the  noble  Sieg- 
fried. She  cannot  understand  how  Gunther,  the  Land- 
lord of  the  Rhine,*  should  have  bestowed  his  sister  on  a 
vassal:  the  assurance  that  Siegfried  also  is  a  prince  and 
heir-apparent,  the  prince  namely  of  Netherland,  and  little 
inferior  to  Burgundian  majesty  itself,  yields  no  complete 
satisfaction;  and  Brunhild  hints  plainly  that,  unless  the 
truth  be  told  her,  unpleasant  consequences  may  follow. 
Thus  is  there  ever  a  ravelled  thread  in  the  web  of  life! 
But  for  this  little  cloud  of  spleen,  these  bridal  feasts  had 
been  all  bright  and  balmy  as  the  month  of  June.  Un- 
luckily too,  the  cloud  is  an  electric  one;  spreads  itself  in 
time  into  a  general  earthquake;  nay,  that  very  night  be- 
comes a  thunder-storm,  or  tornado,  unparalleled  we  may 
hope  in  the  annals  of  connubial  happiness. 

The  Singer  of  the  Nibelungen,  unlike  the  author  of 
Roderick  Random,  cares  little  for  intermeddling  with  "the 
chaste  mysteries  of  Hymen."  Could  we,  in  the  corrupt 
ambiguous  modern  tongue,  hope  to  exhibit  any  shadow  of 
the  old  simple,  true-hearted,  merely  historical  spirit,  with 

*  Der  Wirt  von  Rine:  singular  enough,  the  word  Wirt,  often 
applied  to  royalty  in  that  old  dialect,  is  now  also  the  title  of  inn- 
keepers.   To  such  base  uses  may  we  come. 
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which,  in  perfect  purity  of  soul,  he  describes  things  un- 
attempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme, — we  could  a  tale  un- 
fold! Suffice  it  to  say,  King  Gunther,  Landlord  of  the 
Rhine,  falling  sheer  down  from  the  third  heaven  of  hope, 
finds  his  spouse  the  most  athletic  and  intractable  of  women; 
and  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  adventure,  nowise  encircled 
in  her  arms,  but  tied  hard  and  fast,  hand  and  foot,  in  her 
girdle,  and  hung  thereby,  at  considerable  elevation,  on  a 
nail  in  the  wall.  Let  any  reader  of  sensibility  figure  the 
emotions  of  the  royal  breast,  there  as  he  vibrates  suspended 
on  his  peg,  and  his  inexorable  bride  sleeping  sound  in  her 
bed  below!  Towards  morning  he  capitulates;  engaging  to 
observe  the  prescribed  line  of  conduct  with  utmost  strict- 
ness, so  he  may  but  avoid  becoming  a  laughing-stock  to 
all  men. 

No  wonder  the  dread  king  looked  rather  grave  next 
morning,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  mankind  in 
a  cold  manner.  He  confesses  to  Siegfried,  who  partly 
suspects  how  it  may  be,  that  he  has  brought  the  "evil 
devil"  home  to  his  house  in  the  shape  of  wife,  whereby  he 
is  wretched  enough.  However,  there  are  remedies  for  all 
things  but  death.  The  ever- serviceable  Siegfried  under- 
takes even  here  to  make  the  crooked  straight.  What  may 
not  an  honest  friend  with  Tarnkappe  and  twelve  men's 
strength  perform?  Proud  Brunhild,  next  night,  after  a 
fierce  contest,  owns  herself  again  vanquished;  Gunther  is 
there  to  reap  the  fruits  of  another's  victory;  the  noble 
Siegfried  withdraws,  taking  nothing  with  him  but  the 
luxury  of  doing  good,  and  the  proud  queen's  Ring  and 
Girdle  gained  from  her  in  that  struggle;  which  small 
trophies  he,  with  the  last  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind,  pre- 
sents to  his  own  fond  wife,  little  dreaming  that  they  would 
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one  day  cost  him  and  her,  and  all  of  them,  so  dear.  Such 
readers  as  take  any  interest  in  poor  Gunther  will  be 
gratified  to  learn,  that  from  this  hour  Brunhild's  preter- 
natural faculties  quite  left  her,  being  all  dependent  on  her 
maidhood;  so  that  anymore  spear-hurling,  or  other  the  like 
extraordinary  work,  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  her. 

If  we  add,  that  Siegfried  formally  made  over  to  his 
dear  Chriemhild  the  Nibelungen  Hoard,  by  way  of  Morgen- 
gabe  (or,  as  we  may  say,  Jointure);  and  the  high-tide, 
though  not  the  honeymoon  being  past,  returned  to  Nether- 
land  with  his  spouse,  to  be  welcomed  there  with  infinite 
rejoicings, — we  have  gone  through  as  it  were  the  First  Act 
of  this  Tragedy;  and  may  here  pause  to  look  round  us 
for  a  moment.  The  main  characters  are  now  introduced 
on  the  scene,  the  relations  that  bind  them  together  are 
dimly  sketched  out:  there  is  the  prompt,  cheerfully  heroic, 
invulnerable  and  invincible  Siegfried,  now  happiest  of  men; 
the  high  Chriemhild,  fitly-mated,  and  if  a  moon,  revolving 
glorious  round  her  sun,  or  Friedel  (joy  and  darling);  not 
without  pride  and  female  aspirings,  yet  not  prouder  than 
one  so  gifted  and  placed  is  pardonable  for  being.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  King  Gunther,  or  rather  let  us 
say  king's-mantle  Gunther,  for  never  except  in  that  one 
enterprise  of  courting  Brunhild,  in  which  too,  without 
help,  he  would  have  cut  so  poor  a  figure,  does  the  worthy 
sovereign  show  will  of  his  own,  or  character  other  than 
that  of  good  potter's  clay;  farther,  the  suspicious,  fore- 
casting, yet  stout  and  reckless  Hagen,  him  with  the  rapid 
glances,  and  these  turned  not  too  kindly  on  Siegfried, 
whose  prowess  he  has  used  yet  dreads,  whose  Nibelungen 
Hoard  he  perhaps  already  covets;  lastly,  the  rigorous  and 
vigorous  Brunhild,  of  whom  also  more  is  to  be  feared  than 
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hoped.  Considering  the  fierce  nature  of  these  now  mingled 
ingredients;  and  how,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Gun- 
ther,  there  is  no  menstruum  of  placid  stupidity  to  soften 
them;  except  in  Siegfried,  no  element  of  heroic  truth  to 
master  them  and  bind  them  together, — unquiet  fermenta- 
tion may  readily  be  apprehended. 

Meanwhile,  for  a  season  all  is  peace  and  sunshine. 
Siegfried  reigns  in  Netherland,  of  which  his  father  has 
surrendered  him  the  crown;  Chriemhild  brings  him  a  son, 
whom  in  honour  of  the  uncle  he  christens  Gunther,  which 
courtesy  the  uncle  and  Brunhild  repay  in  kind.  The  Nibe- 
lungen  Hoard  is  still  open  and  inexhaustible;  Dwarf 
Alberich  and  all  the  Recken  there  still  loyal;  outward  re- 
lations friendly,  internal  supremely  prosperous:  these  are 
halcyon  days.  But,  alas,  they  cannot  last.  Queen  Brun- 
hild, retaining  with  true  female  tenacity  her  first  notion, 
right  or  wrong,  reflects  one  day  that  Siegfried,  who  is  and 
shall  be  nothing  but  her  husband's  vassal,  has  for  a  long 
while  paid  him  no  service;  and,  determined  on  a  remedy, 
manages  that  Siegfried  and  his  queen  shall  be  invited  to 
a  high-tide  at  Worms,  where  opportunity  may  chance  for 
enforcing  that  claim.  Thither  accordingly,  after  ten  years' 
absence,  we  find  these  illustrious  guests  returning;  Sieg- 
fried escorted  by  a  thousand  Nibelungen  Ritters,  and 
farther  by  his  father  Siegemund  who  leads  a  train  .of 
Netherlanders.  Here  for  eleven  days,  amid  infinite  joust- 
ings,  there  is  a  true  heaven-on-earth :  but  the  apple  of 
discord  is  already  lying  in  the  knightly  ring,  and  two 
Women,  the  proudest  and  keenest-tempered  of  the  world, 
simultaneously  stoop  to  lift  it.  Aventinre  Fourteenth  is 
entitled  "How  the  two  queens  rated  one  another."  Never 
was   courtlier   Billingsgate   uttered,   or  which  came  more 
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directly  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  women.  The 
subject  is  that  old  story  of  Precedence,  which  indeed,  from 
the  time  of  Cain  and  Abel  downwards,  has  wrought  such 
effusion  of  blood  and  bile  both  among  men  and  women; 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  armaments  and  battle-fields, 
whether  Blenheims  and  Waterloos,  or  only  plate-displays, 
and  tongue-and-eye  skirmishes,  in  the  circle  of  domestic 
Tea:  nay,  the  very  animals  have  it;  and  horses,  were  they 
but  the  miserablest  Shelties  and  Welsh  ponies,  will  not 
graze  together  till  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  clear  fight, 
who  is  master  of  whom,  and  a  proper  drawing-room  etiquette 
established. 

Brunhild  and  Chriemhild  take  to  arguing  about  the 
merits  of  their  husbands:  the  latter,  fondly  expatiating  on 
the  preeminence  of  her  Friedel,  how  he  walks  "like  the 
moon  among  stars"  before  all  other  men,  is  reminded  by 
her  sister  that  one  man  at  least  must  be  excepted,  the 
mighty  King  Gunther  of  Worms,  to  whom  by  his  own 
confession  long  ago  at  Isenstein,  he  is  vassal  and  servant. 
Chriemhild  will  sooner  admit  that  clay  is  above  sunbeams, 
than  any  such  proposition;  which  therefore  she,  in  all 
politeness,  requests  of  her  sister  never  more  to  touch  upon 
while  she  lives.  The  result  may  be  foreseen:  rejoinder 
follows  reply,  statement  grows  assertion;  flint-sparks  have 
fallen  on  the  dry  flax,  which  from  smoke  bursts  into  con- 
flagration. The  two  queens  part  in  hottest,  though  still 
clear- flaming  anger.  Not,  however,  to  let  their  anger  burn 
out,  but  only  to  feed  it  with  more  solid  fuel.  Chriemhild 
dresses  her  forty  maids  in  finer  than  royal  apparel;  orders 
out  all  her  husband's  Recken;  and  so  attended,  walks 
foremost  to  the  Minster,  where  mass  is  to  be  said;  thus 
practically  asserting  that  she  is  not  only  a  true  queen,  but 
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the  worthier  of  the  two.  Brunhild,  quite  outdone  in 
splendour,  and  enraged  beyond  all  patience,  overtakes  her 
at  the  door  of  the  Minster,  with  peremptory  order  to  stop : 
"before  king's  wife  shall  vassal's  never  go." 

Then  said  the  fair  Chriemhilde,     Right  angry  was  her  mood: 
"  Couldest  thou  but  hold  thy  peace,     It  were  surely  for  thy  good ; 
Thyself  hast  all  polluted     With  shame  thy  fair  bodye ; 
How  can  a  Concubine     By  right  a  King's  wife  be?" 

"Whom  hast  thou  Concubined?"    The  King's  wife  quickly  spake; 
"That  do  I  thee,"  said  Chriemhild;    "For  thy  pride  and  vaunting's 

sake; 
Who  first  had  thy  fair  body     Was  Siegfried  my  beloved  Man; 
My  Brother  it  was  not     That  thy  maidhood  from  thee  wan." 

In  proof  of  which  outrageous  saying,  she  produces 
that  Ring  and  Girdle;  the  innocent  conquest  of  which,  as 
we  well  know,  had  a  far  other  origin.  Brunhild  burst 
into  tears;  "sadder  day  she  never  saw."  Nay,  perhaps  a 
new  light  now  rose  on  her  over  much  that  had  been  dark 
in  her  late  history;  "she  rued  full  sore  that  ever  she  was 
born." 

Here,  then,  is  the  black  injury,  which  only  blood  will 
wash  away.  The  evil  fiend  has  begun  his  work;  and  the 
issue  of  it  lies  beyond  man's  control.  Siegfried  may  pro- 
test his  innocence  of  that  calumny,  and  chastise  his  in- 
discreet spouse  for  uttering  it  even  in  the  heat  of  anger: 
the  female  heart  is  wounded  beyond  healing;  the  old 
springs  of  bitterness  against  this  hero  unite  into  a  fell 
flood  of  hate;  while  he  sees  the  sunlight,  she  cannot  know 
a  joyful  hour.  Vengeance  is  soon  offered  her:  Hagen, 
who  lives  only  for  his  prince,  undertakes  this  bad  service; 
by  treacherous  professions  of  attachment,  and  anxiety  to 
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guard  Siegfried's  life,  he  gains  from  Chriemhild  the  secret 
of  his  vulnerability;  Siegfried  is  carried  out  to  hunt;  and 
in  the  hour  of  frankest  gaiety  is  stabbed  through  the  fatal 
spot;  and,  felling  the  murderer  to  the  ground,  dies  up- 
braiding his  false  kindred,  yet,  with  a  touching  simplicity, 
recommending  his  child  and  wife  to  their  protection. 
"'Let  her  feel  that  she  is  your  sister;  was  there  ever 
virtue  in  princes,  be  true  to  her:  for  me  my  Father  and 
my  men  shall  long  wait.'  The  flowers  all  around  were 
wetted  with  blood,  then  he  struggled  with  death;  not  long 
did  he  this,  the  weapon  cut  him  too  keen;  so  he  could 
speak  nought  more,  the  Recke  bold  and  noble." 

At  this  point,  we  might  say,  ends  the  Third  Act  of 
our  Tragedy;  the  whole  story  henceforth  takes  a  darker 
character;  it  is  as  if  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  fateful  boding 
became  more  and  more  audible  in  its  free  light  music. 
Evil  has  produced  new  evil  in  fatal  augmentation:  injury 
is  abolished;  but  in  its  stead  there  is  guilt  and  despair. 
Chriemhild,  an  hour  ago  so  rich,  is  now  robbed  of  all :  her 
grief  is  boundless  as  her  love  has  been.  No  glad  thought 
can  ever  more  dwell  in  her;  darkness,  utter  night  has 
come  over  her,  as  she  looked  into  the  red  of  morning. 
The  spoiler  too  walks  abroad  unpunished;  the  bleeding 
corpse  witnesses  against  Hagen,  nay,  he  himself  cares  not 
to  hide  the  deed.  But  who  is  there  to  avenge  the  friend- 
less? Siegfried's  Father  has  returned  in  haste  to  his  own 
land;  Chriemhild  is  now  alone  on  the  earth,  her  hus- 
band's grave  is  all  that  remains  to  her;  there  only  can 
she  sit,  as  if  waiting  at  the  threshold  of  her  own  dark 
home;  and  in  prayers  and  tears  pour  out  the  sorrow  and 
love  that  have  no  end.  Still  farther  injuries  are  heaped 
on  her:  by  advice  of  the  crafty  Hagen,  Gunther,  who  had 
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not  planned  the  murder,  yet  permitted  and  witnessed  it, 
now  comes  with  whining  professions  of  repentance  and 
good-will ;  persuades  her  to  send  for  the  Nibelungen  Hoard 
to  Worms;  where  no  sooner  is  it  arrived,  than  Hagen  and 
the  rest  forcibly  take  it  from  her;  and  her  last  trust  in 
affection  or  truth  from  mortal  is  rudely  cut  away.  Bent 
to  the  earth,  she  weeps  only  for  her  lost  Siegfried,  knows 
no  comfort,  but  will  weep  forever. 

One  lurid  gleam  of  hope,  after  long  years  of  dark- 
ness, breaks  in  on  her,  in  the  prospect  of  revenge.  King 
Etzel  sends  from  his  far  country  to  solicit  her  hand:  the 
embassy  she  hears  at  first,  as  a  woman  of  ice  might  do; 
the  good  Rudiger,  Etzel's  spokesman,  pleads  in  vain  that 
his  king  is  the  richest  of  all  earthly  kings;  that  he  is  so 
lonely  "since  Frau  Helke  died";  that  though  a  heathen, 
he  has  Christians  about  him,  and  may  one  day  be  con- 
verted: till  at  length,  when  he  hints  distantly  at  the  power 
of  Etzel  to  avenge  her  injuries,  she  on  a  sudden  becomes 
all  attention.  Hagen,  foreseeing  such  possibilities,  protests 
against  the  match;  but  is  overruled:  Chriemhild  departs 
with  Rudiger  for  the  land  of  the  Huns;  taking  cold  leave 
of  her  relations;  only  two  of  whom,  her  brothers  Gemot 
and  Giselher,  innocent  of  that  murder,  does  she  admit 
near  her  as  convoy  to  the  Donau. 

The  Nibelungen  Hoard  has  hitherto  been  fatal  to  all 
its  possessors;  to  the  two  sons  of  Nibelung;  to  Siegfried 
its  conqueror:  neither  does  the  Burgundian  Royal  House 
fare  better  with  it.  Already,  discords  threatening  to  arise, 
Hagen  sees  prudent  to  sink  it  in  the  Rhine;  first  taking 
oath  of  Gunther  and  his  brothers,  that  none  of  them  shall 
reveal  the  hiding-place,  while  any  of  the  rest  is  alive.  But 
the  curse  that  clave  to  it  could  not  be  sunk  there.     The 
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Nibelungen-land  is  now  theirs:  they  themselves  are  hence- 
forth called  Nibelungen;  and  this  history  of  their  fate  is 
the  Nibelungen  Song,  or  Nibelungen  Noth  (Nibelungen's 
Need,  extreme  Need,  or  final  wreck  and  abolition). 

The  Fifth  Act  of  our  strange  eventful  history  now 
draws  on.  Chriemhild  has  a  kind  husband,  of  hospitable 
disposition,  who  troubles  himself  little  about  her  secret 
feelings  and  intents.  With  his  permission,  she  sends  two 
minstrels,  inviting  the  Burgundian  Court  to  a  high-tide 
at  Etzel's:  she  has  charged  the  messengers  to  Say  that 
she  is  happy,  and  to  bring  all  Gunther's  champions  with 
them.  Her  eye  was  on  Hagen,  but  she  could  not  single 
him  from  the  rest.  After  seven  days'  deliberation,  Gunther 
answers  that  he  will  come.  Hagen  has  loudly  dissuaded 
the  journey,  but  again  been  overruled.  "It  is  his  fate," 
says  a  commentator,  "like  Cassandra's,  ever  to  foresee  the 
evil,  and  ever  to  be  disregarded.  He  himself  shut  his 
ear  against  the  inward  voice;  and  now  his  warnings  are 
uttered  to  the  deaf."  He  argues  long,  but  in  vain:  nay, 
young  Gemot  hints  at  last  that  this  aversion  originates  in 
personal  fear: 

Then  spake  Von  Troneg  Hagen:     "Nowise  is  it  through  fear; 
So  yon  command  it.  Heroes,     Then  up,  gird  on  your  gear; 
I  ride  with  you  the  foremost     Into  King  Etzel's  land." 
Since  then  full  many  a  helm     Was  shivered  by  his  hand. 

Frau  Ute's  dreams  and  omens  are  now  unavailing  with 
him;  "whoso  heedeth  dreams,"  said  Hagen,  "of  the  right 
story  wotteth  not":  he  has  computed  the  worst  issue,  and 
defied  it. 

Many  a  little  touch  of  pathos,  and  even  solemn  beauty 
lies  carelessly  scattered  in  these  rhymes,  had  we  space  to 
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exhibit  such  here.  As  specimen  of  a  strange,  winding, 
diffuse,  yet  innocently  graceful  style  of  narrative,  we  had 
translated  some  considerable  portion  of  this  Twenty-fifth 
Aventiure,  "How  the  Nibelungen  marched  (fared)  to  the 
Huns,"  into  verses  as  literal  as  might  be;  which  now,  alas, 
look  mournfully  different  from  the  original;  almost  like 
Scriblerus's  shield,  when  the  barbarian  housemaid  had 
scoured  it!  Nevertheless,  to  do  for  the  reader  what  we 
can,  let  somewhat  of  that  modernised  ware,  such  as  it  is, 
be  set  before  him.  The  brave  Nibelungen  are  on  the  eve 
of  departure;  and  about  ferrying  over  the  Rhine:  and  here 
it  may  be  noted  that  Worms,*  with  our  old  Singer,  lies 
not   in  its  true  position,   but  at  some  distance  from  the 

*  This  City  of  Worms,  had  we  a  right  imagination,  ought  to  be 
as  venerable  to  us  Modems,  as  any  Thebes  or  Troy  was  to  the  Ancients. 
Whether  founded  by  the  Gods  or  not,  it  is  of  quite  unknown  antiquity, 
and  has  witnessed  the  most  wonderful  things.  Within  authentic  times, 
the  Romans  were  here;  and  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  Attila  also; 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  kings ;  the  frequent  residence  of  Charle- 
magne himself;  innumerable  Festivals,  High-tides,  Tournaments  and 
Imperial  Diets  were  held  in  it,  of  which  latter,  one  at  least,  that  where 
Luther  appeared  in  1521,  will  be  forever  remembered  by  all  mankind. 
Nor  is  Worms  more  famous  in  history  than,  as  indeed  we  may  see 
here,  it  is  in  romance ;  whereof  many  monuments  and  vestiges  remain 
to  this  day.  "A  pleasant  meadow  there,"  says  Von  der  Hagen,  "is 
still  called  Chriemhild's  Rosengarten.  The  name  Worms  itself  is 
derived  (by  Legendary  Etymology)  from  the  Dragon,  or  Worm,  which 
Siegfried  slew,  the  figure,  of  which  once  formed  the  City  Arms;  in 
past  times,  there  was  also  to  be  seen  here  an  ancient  strong  Riesen- 
Haus  (Giant' s-house),  and  many  a  memorial  of  Siegfried:  his  Lance, 
66  feet  long  (almost  80  English  feet),  in  the  Cathedral;  his  Statue, 
of  gigantic  size,  on  the  Neuc  Thurm  (New  Tower)  on  the  Rhine"; 
&c.  &c.  "And  lastly  the  Siegfried's  Chapel,  in  primeval,  Pre-Gothic 
architecture,  not  long  since  pulled  down.  In  the  time  of  the  Mcister- 
sdngers  too,  the  Stadtrath  was  bound  to  give  every  Master,  Mho  sang 
the   lay   of  Siegfried   (Meisterlied  von  Siegfrieden,    the  purport  of 
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river  j  a  proof  at  least  that  he  was  never  there,  and  probably 
sang  and  lived  in  some  very  distant  region: 

The  boats  were  floating  ready,     And  many  men  there  were; 
What  clothes  of  price  they  had    They  took  and  stow'd  them  there, 
Was  never  a  rest  from  toiling     Until  the  eventide, 
Then  they  took  the  flood  right  gaily,     Would  longer  not  abide. 

Brave  tents  and  hutches     You  saw  raised  on  the  grass, 
Other  side  the  Rhine-stream     That  camp  it  pitched  was: 
The  king  to  stay  a  while     Was  besought  of  his  fair  wife; 
That  night  she  saw  him  with  her,     And  never  more  in  life. 

Trumpets  and  flutes  spoke  out,     At  dawning  of  the  day, 
That  time  was  coming  for  parting,     So  they  rose  to  march  away: 
Who  loved-one  had  in  arms     Did  kiss  that  same,  I  ween; 
And  fond  farewells  were  bidden     By  cause  of  Etzel's  Queen. 

Frau  Ute's  noble  sons     They  had  a  serving-man, 
A  brave  one  and  a  true:     Or  ever  the  march  began, 
He  speaketh  to  King  Gunther,     What  for  his  ear  was  fit, 
He  said:  "Woe  for  this  journey,     I  grieve  because  of  it." 

He,  Rumold  hight,  the  Sewer,     Was  known  as  hero  true; 
He  spake:  "Whom  shall  this  people     And  land  be  trusted  to? 
Woe  on't,  will  nought  persuade  ye    Brave  Recken,  from  this  road ! 
Frau  Chriemhild's  flattering  message    No  good  doth  seem  to  bode." 

which  is  now  unknown)  without  mistake,  a  certain  gratuity."    Glossary 
to  the  Nibelungen,  §  Worms. 

One  is  sorry  to  learn  that  this  famed  Imperial  City  is  no  longer 
Imperial,  but  much  fallen  in  every  way  from  its  palmy  state;  the 
30,000  inhabitants  to  be  found  there  in  Gustavus  Adolphus'  time, 
having  now  declined  into  some  6800, — "who  maintain  themselves  by 
wine-growing,  Rhine-boats,  tobacco-manufacture,  and  making  sugar- 
of-lead."  So  hard  has  war,  which  respects  nothing,  pressed  on  Worms, 
ill-placed  for  safety,  on  the  hostile  border:  Louvois,  or  Louis  XIV., 
in  1689,  had  it  utterly  devastated;  whereby  in  the  interior,  "spaces 
that  were  once  covered  with  buildings  are  now  gardens."  See  Conv. 
Lexicon,  §  Worms. 
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"The  land  to  thee  be  trusted,     And  my  fair  boy  also, 
And  serve  thou  well  the  women,     I  tell  thee  ere  I  go; 
Whomso  thou  findest  weeping     Her  heart  give  comfort  to; 
No  harm  to  one  of  us     King  Etzel's  wife  will  do  " 

The  steeds  were  standing  ready,     For  the  Kings  and  for  their  men ; 
With  kisses  tenderest     Took  leave  full  many  then, 
"Who,  in  gallant  cheer  and  hope,     To  march  were  nought  afraid : 
Them  since  that  day  bewaileth     Many  a  noble  wife  and  maid. 

But  when  the  rapid  Recken     Took  horse  and  prickt  away, 
The  women  shent  in  sorrow     You  saw  behind  them  stay; 
Of  parting  all  too  long     Their  hearts  to  them  did  tell; 
When  grief  so  great  is  coming,     The  mind  forebodes  not  well. 

Nathless  the  brisk  Burgonden     All  on  their  way  did  go, 

Then  rose  the  country  over     A  mickle  dole  and  woe; 

On  both  sides  of  the  hills     Woman  and  man  did  weep. 

Let  their  folk  do  how  they  list,     These  gay  their  course  did  keep. 

The  Nibelungen  Recken*     Did  march  with  them  as  well, 

In  a  thousand  glittering  hauberks,    Who  at  home  had  ta'en  farewell 

Of  many  a  fair  woman     Should  see  them  never  more: 

The  wound  of  her  brave  Siegfried     Did  grieve  Chriemhilde  sore. 

Then  'gan  they  shape  their  journey     Towards  the  River  Maine, 
All  on  through  East  Franconia,     King  Gunther  and  his  train; 
Hagen  he  was  their  leader,     Of  old  did  know  the  way; 
Dankwart  did  keep,  as  marshal,     Their  ranks  in  good  array. 

As  they,  from  East  Franconia,     The  Salfield  rode  along, 

Might  you  have  seen  them  prancing,     A  bright  and  lordly  throng, 

The  Princes  and  their  vassals,     All  heroes  of  great  fame : 

The  twelfth  morn  brave  King  Gunther     Unto  the  Donau  came. 

*  These  are  the  Nibelungen  proper  who  had  come  to  Worms 
with  Siegfried,  on  the  famed  bridal  journey  from  Isenstein,  long  ago. 
Observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  ever  since  the  Nibelungen  Hoard -was, 
transferred  to  Rhineland,  the  whole  subjects  of  King  Gunther  are 
often  called  Nibelungen,  and  their  subsequent  history  is  this  Nibe- 
lungen  Song. 
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There  rode  Von  Troneg  Hagen,     The  foremost  of  that  host, 
He  was  to  the  Nibelungen     The  guide  they  lov'd  the  most: 
The  Ritter  keen  dismounted,     Set  foot  on  the  sandy  ground, 
His  steed  to  a  tree  he  tied,     Looked  wistful  all  around. 

"Much  scaith,"  Von  Troneg  said,     "May  lightly  chance  to  thee, 
King  Gunther,  by  this  tide,     As  thou  with  eyes  mayst  see: 
The  river  is  overflowing,     Full  strong  runs  here  its  stream, 
For  crossing  of  this  Donau     Some  counsel  might  well  beseem." 

"  What  counsel  hast  thou,  brave  Hagen,"    King  Gunther  then  did  say, 
"Of  thy  own  wit  and  cunning?     Dishearten  me  not,  I  pray: 
Thyself  the  ford  wilt  find  us,     If  knightly  skill  it  can, 
That  safe  to  yonder  shore     We  may  pass  both  horse  and  man." 

"To  me,  I  trow,"  spake  Hagen,     "Life  hath  not  grown  so  cheap, 
To  go  with  will  and  drown  me     In  riding  these  waters  deep; 
But  first,  of  men  some  few     By  this  hand  of  mine  shall  die, 
In  great  King  Etzel's  country,     As  best  good-will  have  I. 

But  bide  ye  here  by  the  River,     Ye  Ritters  brisk  and  sound, 
Myself  will  seek  some  boatman,     If  boatman  here  be  found, 
To  row  us  at  his  ferry,     Across  to  Gelfrat's  land:" 
The  Troneger  grasped  his  buckler,     Fared  forth  along  the  strand. 

He  was  full  bravely  harness'd,     Himself  he  knightly  bore, 
With  buckler  and  with  helmet,     Which  bright  enough  he  wore: 
And,  bound  above  his  hauberk,     A  weapon  broad  was  seen, 
That  cut  with  both  its  edges,     Was  never  sword  so  keen. 

Then  hither  he  and  thither     Search'd  for  the  Ferryman, 
He  heard  a  splashing  of  waters,     To  watch  the  same  he  'gan, 
It  was  the  white  Mer-women,     That  in  a  fountain  clear, 
To  cool  their  fair  bodyes,     Were  merrily  bathing  here. 

From  these  Mer-women,  who  "skimmed  aloof  like 
white  cygnets"  at  sight  of  him,  Hagen  snatches  up  "their 
wondrous  raiment";  on  condition  of  returning  which,  they 
rede  him  his  fortune;  how  this  expedition  is  to  speed. 
At  first  favourably: 

19* 
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She  said:  "To  Etzel's  country     Of  a  truth  ye  well  may  hie, 
.  For  here  I  pledge  my  hand,     Now  kill  me  if  I  lie, 
That  heroes  seeking  honour     Did  never  arrive  thereat 
So  richly  as  ye  shall  do,     Believe  thou  surely  that." 

But  no  sooner  is  the  wondrous  raiment  restored  them 
than  they  change  their  tale;  for  in  spite  of  that  matchless 
honour,  it  appears  every  one  of  the  adventurous  Recken 
is  to  perish. 

Outspake  the  wild  Mer-woman:     "I  tell  thee  it  will  arrive, 
Of  all  your  gallant  host     No  man  shall  be  left  alive, 
Except  King  Gunther's  chaplain,     As  we  full  well  do  know; 
He  only,  home  returning,     To  the  Rhine-land  back  shall  go." 

Then  spake  Von  Troneg  Hagen,     His  wrath  did  fiercely  swell : 
"Such  tidings  to  my  master     I  were  right  loath  to  tell, 
That  in  King  Etzel's  country     We  all  must  lose  our  life: 
Yet  show  me  over  the  water,     Thou  wise  all-knowing  wife." 

Thereupon,  seeing  him  bent  on  ruin,  she  gives  direc- 
tions how  to  find  the  ferry,  but  withal  counsels  him  to 
deal  warily;  the  ferry-house  stands  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river;  the  boatman,  too,  is  not  only  the  hottest-tem- 
pered of  men,  but  rich  and  indolent;  nevertheless,  if  no- 
thing else  will  serve,  let  Hagen  call  himself  Amelrich,  and 
that  name  will  bring  him.  All  happens  as  predicted:  the 
boatman,  heedless  of  all  shouting  and  offers  of  gold  clasps, 
bestirs  him  lustily  at  the  name  of  Amelrich;  but  the  more 
indignant  is  he,  on  taking-in  his  fare,  to  find  it  a  counter- 
feit.    He  orders  Hagen,  if  he  loves  his  life,  to  leap  out 

"Now  say  not  that,"  spake  Hagen;     "Right  hard  am  I  bested, 
Take  from  me  for  good  friendship     This  clasp  of  gold  so  red ; 
And  row  our  thousand  heroes     And  steeds  across  this  river." 
Then  spake  the  wrathful  boatman,     "That  will  I  surely  never." 
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Then  one  of  his  oars  he  lifted,     Right  broad  it  was  and  long, 
He  struck  it  down  on  Hagen,     Did  the  hero  mickle  wrong, 
That  in  the  boat  he  staggered,     And  alighted  on  his  knee; 
Other  such  wrathful  boatman     Did  never  the  Troneger  see. 

His  proud  unbidden  guest     He  would  now  provoke  still  more, 
He  struck  his  head  so  stoutly     That  it  broke  in  twain  the  oar, 
With  strokes  on  head  of  Hagen;     He  was  a  sturdy  wight: 
Nathless  had  Gelfrat's  boatman     Small  profit  of  that  fight. 

With  fiercely-raging  spirit     The  Troneger  turn'd  him  round, 
Clutch'd  quick  enough  his  scabbard,    And  a  weapon  there  he  found ; 
He  smote  his  head  from  off  him,     And  cast  it  on  the  sand, 
Thus  had  that  wrathful  boatman     His  death  from  Hagen's  hand. 

Even  as  Von  Troneg  Hagen     The  wrathful  boatman  slew, 

The  boat  whirl'd  round  to  the  river,     He  had  work  enough  to  do; 

Or  ever  he  turn'd  it  shorewards,     To  weary  he  began, 

But  kept  full  stoutly  rowing.     The  bold  King  Gunther's  man. 

He  wheel'd  it  back,  brave  Hagen,     With  many  a  lusty  stroke, 
The  strong  oar,  with  such  rowing,     In  his  hand  asunder  broke; 
He  fain  would  reach  the  Recken,     All  waiting  on  the  shore, 
No  tackle  now  he  had;     Hei,*  how  deftly  he  spliced  the  oar, 

With  thong  from  off  his  buckler !     It  was  a  slender  band ; 
Right  over  against  a  forest     He  drove  the  boat  to  land; 
Where  Gunther's  Recken  waited,     In  crowds  along  the  beach; 
Full  many  a  goodly  hero     Moved  down  his  boat  to  reach. 

Hagen  ferries  them  over  himself  "into  the  unknown 
land,"   like   a   right  yare   steersman;    yet  ever  brooding 

*  These  apparently  insignificant  circumstances,  down  even  to 
mending  the  oar  from  his  shield,  are  preserved  with  a  singular  fidelity 
in  the  most  distorted  editions  of  the  Tale:  see,  for  example,  the 
Danish  ballad,  Lady  Grimhild's  Wrack  (translated  in  the  Northern 
Antiquities,  p.  275,  by  Mr.  Jamieson).  This  "Hei/"  is  a  brisk  inter- 
jection, whereby  the  worthy  old  Singer  now  and  then  introduces  his 
own  person,  when  anything  very  eminent  is  going  forward, 
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fiercely  on  that  prediction  of  the  wild  Mer-woman,  which 
had  outdone  even  his  own  dark  forebodings.  Seeing  the 
Chaplain,  who  alone  of  them  all  was  to  return,  standing 
in  the  boat  beside  his  chappelsoume  (pyxes  and  other 
sacred  furniture),  he  determines  to  belie  at  least  this  part 
of  the  prophecy,  and  on  a  sudden  hurls  the  chaplain  over- 
board. Nay,  as  the  poor  priest  swims  after  the  boat,  he 
pushes  him  down,  regardless  of  all  remonstrance,  resolved 
that  he  shall  die.  Nevertheless  it  proved  not  so:  the 
chaplain  made  for  the  other  side;  when  his  strength  failed, 
"then  God's  hand  helped  him,"  and  at  length  he  reached 
the  shore.  Thus  does  the  stern  truth  stand  revealed  to 
Hagen,  by  the  very  means  he  took  for  eluding  it:  "he 
thought  with  himself  these  Recken  must  all  lose  their 
lives."  From  this  time,  a  grim  reckless  spirit  takes  pos- 
session of  him;  a  courage,  an  audacity,  waxing  more  and 
more  into  the  fixed  strength  of  desperation.  The  passage 
once  finished,  he  dashes  the  boat  in  pieces,  and  casts  it 
in  the  stream,  greatly  as  the  others  wonder  at  him. 

"Why  do  ye  this,  good  brother?"    Said  the  Ritter  Dankwart  then; 
"How  shall  we  cross  this  river,     When  the  road  we  come  again? 
Returning  home  from  Hunland,     Here  must  we  lingering  stay?"- 
Not  then  did  Hagen  tell  him     That  return  no  more  could  they. 

In  this  shipment  "into  the  unknown  land,"  there  lies, 
for  the  more  penetrating  sort  of  commentators,  some 
hidden  meaning  and  allusion.  The  destruction  of  the  un- 
returning  Ship,  as  of  the  Ship  Argo,  of  ./Eneas's  Ships, 
and  the  like,  is  a  constant  feature  of  such  traditions:  it  is 
thought,  this  ferrying  of  the  Nibelungen  has  a  reference 
to  old  Scandinavian  Mythuses;  nay,  to  the  oldest,  most 
universal    emblems    shaped    out    by   man's    Imagination; 
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Hagen  the  ferryman  being,  in  some  sort,  a  type  of  Death, 
who  ferries  over  his  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  into 
a  Land  still  more  unknown."* 

But  leaving  these  considerations,  let  us  remark  the 
deep  fearful  interest  which,  in  gathering  strength,  rises  to 
a  really  tragical  height  in  the  close  of  this  Poem.  Strangely 
has  the  old  Singer,  in  these  his  loose  melodies,  modulated 
the  wild  narrative  into  a  poetic  whole,  with  what  we  might 
call  true  art,  were  it  not  rather  an  instinct  of  genius  still 
more  unerring.  A  fateful  gloom  now  hangs  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Nibelungen,  which  deepens  and  deepens  as 
they  march  onwards  to  the  judgment-bar,  till  all  are  engulfed 
in  utter  night. 

Hagen  himself  rises  in  tragic  greatness;  so  helpful,  so 
prompt  and  strong  is  he,  and  true  to  the  death,  though 
without  hope.  If  sin  can  ever  be  pardoned,  then  that  one 
act  of  his  is  pardonable;  by  loyal  faith,  by  free  daring 
and  heroic  constancy,  he  has  made  amends  for  it.  Well 
does  he  know  what  is  coming;  yet  he  goes  forth  to  meet 
it,  offers  to  Ruin  his  sullen  welcome.  Warnings  thicken 
on  him,  which  he  treats  lightly,  as  things  now  superfluous. 
Spite  of  our  love  for  Siegfried,  we  must  pity  and  almost 
respect  the  lost  Hagen  now  in  his  extreme  need,  and 
fronding  it  so  nobly.  "Mixed  was  his  hair  with  a  grey 
colour,  his  limbs  strong,  and  threatening  his  look."  Nay, 
his  sterner  qualities  are  beautifully  tempered  by  another 
feeling,  of  which  till  now  we  understood  not  that  he  was 
capable, — the  feeling  of  friendship.  There  is  a  certain 
Volker  of  Alsace  here  introduced,  not  for  the  first  time, 
yet  first  in  decided  energy,  who  is  more  to  Hagen  than  a 

*  See  Von  der  Hagen's  Xibchtngcn,  ihre  Bcdentiing,  &c. 
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brother.  This  Volker,  a  courtier  and  noble,  is  also  a 
Spielma?i7i  (minstrel),  a  Fidelere  gut  (fiddler  good);  and 
surely  the  prince  of  all  Fideleres;  in  truth  a  very  phcenix, 
melodious  as  the  soft  nightingale,  yet  strong  as  the  royal 
eagle:  for  also  in  the  brunt  of  battle  he  can  play  tunes; 
and  with  a  Steel  Fiddleboiv  beats  strange  music  from  the 
cleft  helmets  of  his  enemies.  There  is,  in  this  continual 
allusion  to  Volker's  Schwert-fidelbogen  (Sword-fiddlebow), 
as  rude  as  it  sounds  to  us,  a  barbaric  greatness  and 
depth;  the  light  minstrel  of  kingly  and  queenly  halls  is 
gay  also  in  the  storm  of  Fate,  its  dire  rushing  pipes  and 
whistles  to  him:  is  he  not  the  image  of  every  brave 
man  fighting  with  Necessity,  be  that  duel  when  and 
where  it  may;  smiting  the  fiend  with  giant  strokes,  yet 
every  stroke  musical?  —  This  Volker  and  Hagen  are 
united  inseparably,  and  defy  death  together.  "Whatever 
Volker  said  pleased  Hagen;  whatever  Hagen  did  pleased 
Volker." 

But  into  these  last  Ten  Aventiures,  almost  like  the 
image  of  a  Doomsday,  we  must  hardly  glance  at  present. 
Seldom,  perhaps,  in  the  poetry  of  that  or  any  other  age, 
has  a  grander  scene  of  pity  and  terror  been  exhibited 
than  here,  could  we  look  into  it  clearly.  At  every  new  step 
new  shapes  of  fear  arise.  Dietrich  of  Bern  meets  the  Nibe- 
lungen  on  their  way,  with  ominous  warnings:  but  warnings, 
as  we  said,  are  now  superfluous,  when  the  evil  itself  is 
apparent  and  inevitable.  Chriemhild,  wasted  and  ex- 
asperated here  into  a  frightful  Medea,  openly  threatens 
Hagen,  but  is  openly  defied  by  him;  he  and  Volker  retire 
to  a  seat  before  her  palace,  and  sit  there,  while  she  ad- 
vances in  angry  tears,  with  a  crowd  of  armed  Huns,  to 
destroy  them.     But  Hagen  has  Siegfried's  Balmung  lying 
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naked  on  his  knee,  the  Minstrel  also  has  drawn  his  keen 
Fiddlebow,  and  the  Huns  dare  not  provoke  the  battle. 
Chriemhild  would  fain  single  out  Hagen  for  vengeance; 
but  Hagen,  like  other  men,  stands  not  alone;  and  sin  is 
an  infection  which  will  not  rest  with  one  victim.  Par- 
takers or  not  of  his  crime,  the  others  also  must  share  his 
punishment.  Singularly  touching,  in  the  mean  while,  is 
King  Etzel's  ignorance  of  what  every  one  else  understands 
too  well;  and  how,  in  peaceful  hospitable  spirit,  he  exerts 
himself  to  testify  his  joy  over  these  royal  guests  of  his, 
who  are  bidden  hither  for  far  other  ends.  That  night 
the  wayworn  Nibelungen  are  sumptuously  lodged;  yet 
Hagen  and  Volker  see  good  to  keep  watch:  Volker  plays 
them  to  sleep:  "under  the  porch  of  the  house  he  sat  on 
the  stone:  bolder  fiddler  was  there  never  any;  when  the 
tones  flowed  so  sweetly,  they  all  gave  him  thanks.  Then 
sounded  his  strings  till  all  the  house  rang;  his  strength 
and  the  art  were  great;  sweeter  and  sweeter  he  began  to 
play,  till  flitted  forth  from  him  into  sleep  full  many  a 
careworn  soul."  It  was  their  last  lullaby;  they  were  to 
sleep  no  more.  Armed  men  appear,  but  suddenly 
vanish,  in  the  night;  assassins  sent  by  Chriemhild,  ex- 
pecting no  sentinel:  it  is  plain  that  the  last  hour  draws 
nigh. 

In  the  morning  the  Nibelungen  are  for  the  Minster  to 
hear  mass;  they  are  putting  on  gay  raiment;  but  Hagen 
tells  them  a  different  tale:  "'ye  must  take  other  garments, 
Recken;  instead  of  silk  shirts  hauberks,  for  rich  mantles 
your  good  shields:  and,  beloved  masters,  moreover  squires 
and  men,  ye  shall  full  earnestly  go  to  the  church,  and 
plain  to  God  the  powerful  [Got  dem  lichen)  of  your  sorrow 
and  utmost  need;  and  know  of  a  surety  that  death  for  us 
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is  nigh.' "  In  Etzel's  Hall,  where  the  Nibelungen  appear 
at  the  royal  feast  in  complete  armour,  the  Strife,  incited 
by  Chriemhild,  begins;  the  first  answer  to  her  provocation 
is  from  Hagen,  who  hews  off  the  head  of  her  own  and 
Etzel's  son,  making  it  bound  into  the  mother's  bosom: 
"then  began  among  the  Recken  a  murder  grim  and  great." 
Dietrich,  with  a  voice  of  preternatural  power,  commands 
pause;  retires  with  Etzel  and  Chriemhild;  and  now  the 
bloody  work  has  free  course.  We  have  heard  of  battles, 
and  massacres,  and  deadly  struggles  in  siege  and  storm; 
but  seldom  has  even  the  poet's  imagination  pictured  any- 
thing so  fierce  and  terrible  as  this.  Host  after  host,  as 
they  enter  that  huge  vaulted  Hall,  perish  in  conflict  with 
the  doomed  Nibelungen;  and  ever  after  the  terrific  uproar, 
ensues  a  still  more  terrific  silence.  All  night  and  through 
morning  it  lasts.  They  throw  the  dead  from  the  windows; 
blood  runs  like  water;  the  Hall  is  set  fire  to,  they 
quench  it  with  blood,  their  own  burning  thirst  they  slake 
with  blood.  It  is  a  tumult  like  the  Crack  of  Doom,  a 
thousand-voiced,  wild-stunning  hubbub;  and,  frightful  like 
a  Trump  of  Doom,  the  Sword-fiddlebow  of  Volker,  who 
guards  the  door,  makes  music  to  that  death-dance.  Nor 
are  traits  of  heroism  wanting,  and  thrilling  tones  of  pity 
and  love;  as  in  that  act  of  Rudiger,  Etzel's  and  Chriem- 
hild's  champion,  who,  bound  by  oath,  "lays  his  soul  in 
God's  hand,"  and  enters  that  Golgotha  to  die  fighting 
against  his  friends;  yet  first  changes  shields  with  Hagen, 
whose  own,  also  given  him  by  Rudiger  in  a  far  other 
hour,  had  been  shattered  in  the  fight.  "When  he  so 
lovingly  bade  give  him  the  shield,  there  were  eyes  enough 
red  with  hot  tears;  it  was  the  last  gift  which  Rudiger  of 
Bechelaren  gave  to  any  Recke.     As  grim  as  Hagen  was, 
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and  as  hard  of  mind,  he  wept  at  this  gift  which  the  hero 
good,  so  near  his  last  times,  had  given  him;  full  many  a 
noble  Ritter  began  to  weep." 

At  last  Volker  is  slain;  they  are  all  slain,  save  only 
Hagen  and  Gunther,  faint  and  wounded,  yet  still  uncon- 
quered  among  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Dietrich  the  wary, 
though  strong  and  invincible,  whose  Reck  en  too,  except 
old  Hildebrand,  he  now  finds  are  all  killed,  though  he 
had  charged  them  strictly  not  to  mix  in  the  quarrel,  at 
last  arms  himself  to  finish  it.  He  subdues  the  two  wearied 
Nibelungen,  binds  them,  delivers  them  to  Chriemhild;  "and 
Herr  Dietrich  went  away  with  weeping  eyes,  worthily  from 
the  heroes."  These  never  saw  each  other  more.  Chriem- 
hild demands  of  Hagen,  Where  the  Nibelungen  Hoard  is? 
But  he  answers  her,  that  he  has  sworn  never  to  disclose 
it,  while  any  of  her  brothers  live.  "I  bring  it  to  an  end," 
said  the  infuriated  woman;  orders  her  brother's  head  to 
be  struck  off,  and  holds  it  up  to  Hagen.  "  'Thou  hast  it 
now  according  to  thy  will,'  said  Hagen;  'of  the  Hoard 
knoweth  none  but  God  and  I;  from  thee,  she-devil 
(valendinne),  shall  ii  forever  be  hid.' "  She  kills  him  with 
his  own  sword,  once  her  husband's;  and  is  herself  struck 
dead  by  Hildebrand,  indignant  at  the  woe  she  has  wrought; 
King  Etzel,  there  present,  not  opposing  the  deed.  Whereupon 
the  curtain  drops  over  that  wild  scene:  "the  full  highly 
honoured  were  lying  dead;  the  people  all  had  sorrow  and 
lamentation;  in  grief  had  the  king's  feast  ended,  as  all 
love  is  wont  to  do": 

Ine  chan  iu  nicht  bescheiden      Waz  sider  da  geschach, 
Wan  ritter  unde  wrovven      Weinen  man  do  sack, 
Dar-zuo  die  edeln  chncchte     Ir  lieben  vriunde  tot: 
Da  hat  das  mare  cm  ende;     Diz  ist  der  Nibelun&e  not. 
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I  cannot  say  you  now     What  hath  befallen  since; 
The  women  all  were  weeping,     And  the  Ritters  and  the  prince, 
Also  the  noble  squires,     Their  dear  friends  lying  dead: 
Here  hath  the  story  ending;     This  is  the  Nibelungen' s  Need. 

We  have  now  finished  our  slight  analysis  of  this 
Poem;  and  hope  that  readers  who  are  curious  in  this 
matter,  and  ask  themselves,  What  is  the  Nibelnngen? 
may  have  here  found  some  outlines  of  an  answer, 
some  help  towards  farther  researches  of  their  own. 
To  such  readers  another  question  will  suggest  itself: 
Whence  this  singular  production  comes  to  us,  When 
and  How  it  originated?  On  which  point  also,  what  little 
light  our  investigation  has  yielded  may  be  summarily 
given. 

The  worthy  Von  der  Hagen,  who  may  well  under- 
stand the  Nibelungen  better  than  any  other  man,  having 
rendered  it  into  the  modern  tongue,  and  twice  edited  it 
in  the  original,  not  without  collating  some  eleven  manuscripts, 
and  travelling  several  thousands  of  miles  to  make  the  last 
edition  perfect, — writes  a  Book  some  years  ago,  rather  boldly 
denominated  The  Nibelungen ,  its  Meaning  for  the  present 
and  forever;  wherein,  not  content  with  any  measurable 
antiquity  of  centuries,  he  would  fain  claim  an  antiquity 
beyond  all  bounds  of  dated  time.  Working  his  way  with 
feeble  mine-lamps  of  etymology  and  the  like,  he  traces 
back  the  rudiments  of  his  beloved  Nibelungen,  "to  which 
the  flower  of  his  whole  life  has  been  consecrated,"  into 
the  thick  darkness  of  the  Scandinavian  Niflheim  and 
Muspelheim,  and  the  Hindoo  Cosmogony;  connecting  it 
farther  (as  already  in  part  we  have  incidentally  pointed 
out)  with  the  Ship  Argo,  with  Jupiter's  goatskin  ^Egis,  the 
fire-creed  of  Zerdusht,  and  even  with  the  heavenly  Con- 
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stellations.  His  reasoning  is  somewhat  abstruse;  yet  an 
honest  zeal,  very  considerable  learning  and  intellectual 
force  bring  him  tolerably  through.  So  much  he  renders 
plausible  or  probable:  that  in  the  Nibelungen,  under  more 
or  less  defacement,  lie  fragments,  scattered  like  mysterious 
Runes,  yet  still  in  part  decipherable,  of  the  earliest  Thoughts 
of  men;  that  the  fiction  of  the  Nibelungen  was  at  first  a 
religious  or  philosophical  Mythus;  and  only  in  later  ages, 
incorporating  itself  more  or  less  completely  with  vague 
traditions  of  real  events,  took  the  form  of  a  story,  or  mere 
Narrative  of  earthly  transactions;  in  which  last  form, 
moreover,  our  actual  Nibelungen  Lied  is  nowise  the  original 
Narrative,  but  the  second,  or  even  the  third  redaction  of 
one  much  earlier. 

At  what  particular  era  the  primeval  fiction  of  the 
Nibelungen  passed  from  its  Mythological  into  its  Historical 
shape;  and  the  obscure  spiritual  elements  of  it  wedded 
themselves  to  the  obscure  remembrances  of  the  Northern 
Immigrations;  and  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  be- 
came Twelve  Champions  of  Attila's  Wife, — there  is  no 
fixing  with  the  smallest  certainty.  It  is  known  from  his- 
tory that  Eginhart,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne,  com- 
piled, by  order  of  that  monarch,  a  collection  of  the  ancient 
German  Songs;  among  which,  it  is  fondly  believed  by 
antiquaries,  this  Nibelungen  (not  indeed  our  actual  Nibe- 
lungen Lied,  yet  an  older  one  of  similar  purport),  and 
the  main  traditions  of  the  Heldenbuch  connected  there- 
with, may  have  had  honourable  place.  Unluckily  Egin- 
hart's  Collection  has  quite  perished,  and  only  his  Life  of 
the  Great  Charles,  in  which  this  circumstance  stands  noted, 
survives  to  provoke  curiosity.  One  thing  is  certain,  Fulco, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  the  year  885,  is  introduced  as 
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"citing  certain  German  books,"  to  enforce  some  argument 
of  his  by  instance  of  "King  Ermerich's  crime  toward  his 
relations";  which  King  Ermerich  and  his  crime  are  at  this 
day  part  and  parcel  of  the  "Cycle  of  German  Fiction," 
and  presupposed  in  the  Nibelutigeti,*  Later  notices,  of 
a  more  decisive  sort,  occur  in  abundance.  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  relates  that 
about  the  year  1 1 30,  a  Saxon  Minstrel  being  sent  to 
Seeland,  with  a  treacherous  invitation  from  one  royal 
Dane  to  another;  and  not  daring  to  violate  his  oath,  yet 
compassionating  the  victim,  sang  to  him  by  way  of  in- 
direct warning  "the  Song  of  Chriemhild's  Treachery  to 
her  Brothers";  that  is  to  say,  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Story  which  we  still  read  at  greater  length  in  the  existing 
Nibelungen  Lied.  To  which  direct  evidence,  that  these 
traditions  were  universally  known  in  the  twelfth  century, 
nay,  had  been  in  some  shape  committed  to  writing,  as 
"German  Books,"  in  the  ninth  or  rather  in  the  eighth, — 
we  have  still  to  add  the  probability  of  their  being  "ancient 
songs,"  even  at  that  earliest  date;  all  which  may  perhaps 
carry  us  back  into  the  seventh  or  even  sixth  century; 
yet  not  farther,  inasmuch  as  certain  of  the  poetic  per- 
sonages that  figure  in  them  belong  historically  to  the 
fifth. 

Other  and  more  open  proof  of  antiquity  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  these  Traditions  are  so  universally  diffused. 
There  are  Danish  and  Icelandic  versions  of  them,  externally 
more  or  less  altered  and  distorted,  yet  substantially  real 
copies,  professing  indeed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  German ; 
in  particular  we  have  the  Niflinga  and  the  Wilkina  Saga, 

*  Von  der  Hagen's  Nibelungen,  Einleitung,  §  vii. 
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cotnposed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  still  in  many 
ways  illustrate  the  German  original.  Innumerable  other 
songs  and  sagas  point  more  remotely  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Nay,  as  Von  der  Hagen  informs  us,  certain  rhymed 
tales,  founded  on  these  old  adventures,  have  been  re- 
covered from  popular  recitation,  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
within  these  few  years. 

If  we  ask  now,  What  lineaments  of  Fact  still  exist  in 
these  Traditions;  what  are  the  Historical  events  and  per- 
sons which  our  primeval  Mythuses  have  here  united  with, 
and  so  strangely  metamorphosed?  the  answer  is  unsatis- 
factory enough.  The  great  Northern  Immigrations,  un- 
speakably momentous  and  glorious  as  they  were  for  the 
Germans,  have  well-nigh  faded  away  utterly  from  all 
vernacular  records.  Some  traces,  nevertheless,  some  names 
and  dim  shadows  of  occurrences  in  that  grand  movement, 
still  linger  here;  which,  in  such  circumstances,  we  gather 
with  avidity.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  but 
this  "Etzel,  king  of  Hunland,"  is  the  Attila  of  history; 
several  of  whose  real  achievements  and  relations  are 
faintly  yet  still  recognisably  pictured  forth  in  these  Poems. 
Thus  his  first  queen  is  named  Halke,  and  in  the  Scandi- 
navian versions,  Herka;  which  last  (Erca)  is  also  the  name 
that  Priscus  gives  her,  in  the  well-known  account  of  his 
embassy  to  Attila.  Moreover,  it  is  on  his  second  marriage, 
which  had  in  fact  so  mysterious  and  tragical  a  character, 
that  the  whole  catastrophe  of  the  Nibelungen  turns.  It  is 
true,  the  "Scourge  of  God"  plays  but  a  tame  part  here; 
however,  his  great  acts,  though  all  past,  are  still  visible  in 
their  fruits:  besides,  it  is  on  the  Northern  or  German  per- 
sonages that  the  tradition  chiefly  dwells. 

Taking  farther  into  account  the  general  "Cycle,"  or 
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System  of  Northern  Tradition,  whereof  this  Nibelungen  is 
the  centre  and  keystone,  there  is,  as  indeed  we  saw  in 
the  Heldenbuch,  a  certain  Kaiser  Ottnit  and  a  Dietrich  of 
Bern;  to  whom  also  it  seems  unreasonable  to  deny  his- 
torical existence.  This  Bern  (Verona),  as  well  as  the 
Rabenschlacht  (Battle  of  Ravenna),  is  continually  figuring 
in  these  fictions;  though  whether  under  Ottnit  we  are  to 
understand  Odoacer  the  vanquished,  and  under  Dietrich 
of  Bern  Theodoricus  Veronensis,  the  victor  both  at  Verona 
and  Ravenna,  is  by  no  means  so  indubitable.  Chrono- 
logical difficulties  stand  much  in  the  way.  For  our 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  as  we  saw  in  the  Nibelungen,  is  re- 
presented as  one  of  Etzel's  Champions:  now  Attila  died 
about  the  year  450;  and  this  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  did 
not  fight  his  great  Battle  at  Verona  till  489;  that  of 
Ravenna,  which  was  followed  by  a  three  years'  siege, 
happening  next  year.  So  that  before  Dietrich  could  be- 
come Dietrich  of  Bern,  Etzel  had  been  gone  almost  half 
a  century  from  the  scene.  Startled  by  this  anachronism, 
some  commentators  have  fished  out  another  Theodoric, 
eighty  years  prior  to  him  of  Verona,  and  who  actually 
served  in  Attila's  hosts,  with  a  retinue  of  Goths  and 
Germans;  with  which  new  Theodoric,  however,  the  old 
Ottnit,  or  Odoacer,  of  the  Heldenbuch  must,  in  his  turn, 
part  company;  whereby  the  case  is  no  whit  mended. 
Certain  it  seems,  in  the  mean  time,  that  Dietrich,  which 
signifies  Rich  in  People,  is  the  same  name  which  in  Greek 
becomes  Theodoricus;  for  at  first  (as  in  Procopius)  this 
very  Theodoricus  is  always  written  OevdeQtx,  which  almost 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  German  sound.  But  such 
are  the  inconsistencies  involved  in  both  hypotheses,  that 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  one  of  two  things:  either  that 
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the  Singers  of  those  old  Lays  were  little  versed  in  the 
niceties  of  History,  and  unambitious  of  passing  for  authorities 
therein;  which  seems  a  remarkably  easy  conclusion:  or 
else,  with  Lessing,  that  they  meant  some  quite  other  series 
of  persons  and  transactions,  some  Kaiser  Otto,  and  his 
two  Anti-Kaisers  (in  the  twelfth  century);  which,  from  what 
has  come  to  light  since  Lessing's  day,  seems  now  an  un- 
tenable position. 

However,  as  concerns  the  Nibelungen,  the  most  remark- 
able coincidence,  if  genuine,  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
"Thwortz,"  a  Hungarian  Chronicler  (or  perhaps  Chronicle), 
of  we  know  not  what  authority,  relates,  "that  Attila  left 
"his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Chaba  and  Aladar,  the 
"former  by  a  Grecian  mother,  the  latter  by  Kremheilch 
"(Chriemhild)  a  German;  thatTheodoric,  one  of  his  followers, 
"sowed  dissension  between  them;  and,  along  with  the 
"Teutonic  hosts,  took  part  with  his  half-countryman  the 
"younger  son;  whereupon  rose  a  great  slaughter,  which 
"lasted  for  fifteen  days,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
"Chaba  (the  Greek),  and  his  flight  into  Asia."*  Could 
we  but  put  faith  in  this  Thwortz,  we  might  fancy  that 
some  vague  rumour  of  that  Kremheilch  Tragedy,  swoln 
by  the  way,  had  reached  the  German  ear  and  imagina- 
tion; where,  gathering  round  older  Ideas  and  Mythuses, 
as  Matter  round  its  Spirit,  the  first  rude  form  of  Chriem- 
hilde's  Re7>enge  and  the  Wreck  of  the  Nibelungen  bodied 
itself  forth  in  Song. 

Thus  any  historical  light  emitted  by  these  old  Fic- 
tions is  little  better  than  darkness  visible;  sufficient  at 
most   to  indicate  that  great  Northern  Immigrations,    and 

*    Weber  {Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  39),  who 
cites  Gorres  {Zeitung  fiir  Einsiedler)  as  his  authority. 
On  German  Literature.  20 
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wars  and  rumours  of  war  have  been;  but  nowise  how  and 
what  they  have  been.  Scarcely  clearer  is  the  special 
history  of  the  Fictions  themselves;  where  they  were  first 
put  together,  who  have  been  their  successive  redactors 
and  new-modellers.  Von  der  Hagen,  as  we  said,  supposes 
that  there  may  have  been  three  several  series  of  such. 
Two,  at  all  events,  are  clearly  indicated.  In  their  present 
shape  we  have  internal  evidence  that  none  of  these  poems 
can  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century;  indeed,  great  part 
of  the  Hero-book  can  be  proved  to  be  considerably  later. 
With  this  last  it  is  understood  that  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach  and  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  two  singers  other- 
wise noted  in  that  era,  were  largely  concerned;  but 
neither  is  there  any  demonstration  of  this  vague  belief: 
while  again,  in  regard  to  the  Author  of  our  actual 
Nibelnngen,  not  so  much  as  a  plausible  conjecture  can 
be  formed. 

Some  vote  for  a  certain  Conrad  von  Wlirzburg;  others 
for  the  above-named  Eschenbach  and  Ofterdingen;  others 
again  for  Klingsohr  of  Ungerland,  a  minstrel  who  once 
passed  for  a  magician.  Against  all  and  each  of  which 
hypotheses  there  are  objections;  and  for  none  of  them  the 
smallest  conclusive  evidence.  Who  this  gifted  singer  may 
have  been,  only  in  so  far  as  his  Work  itself  proves  that 
there  was  but  One,  and  the  style  points  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  twelfth  century, — remains  altogether  dark :  the  un- 
wearied Von  der  Hagen  himself,  after  fullest  investigation, 
gives  for  verdict,  "we  know  it  not."  Considering  the  high 
worth  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  how  many  feeble  ballad- 
mongers  of  that  Swabian  Era  have  transmitted  us  their 
names,  so  total  an  oblivion,  in  this  infinitely  more  im- 
portant  case,   may   seem   surprising.     But  those   Minns- 
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lieder  (Love-songs)  and  Provencal  Madrigals  were  the 
Court  Poetry  of  that  time,  and  gained  honour  in  high 
places;  while  the  old  National  Traditions  were  common 
property  and  plebeian,  and  to  sing  them  an  unrewarded 
labour. 

Whoever  he  may  be,  let  him  have  our  gratitude,  our 
love.  Looking  back  with  a  farewell  glance,  over  that 
wondrous  old  Tale,  with  its  many-coloured  texture  "of 
joyances  and  high-tides,  of  weeping  and  of  woe,"  so  skil- 
fully yet  artlessly  knit-up  into  a  whole,  we  cannot  but 
repeat  that  a  true  epic  spirit  lives  in  it;  that  in  many 
ways  it  has  meaning  and  charms  for  us.  Not  only  as  the 
oldest  Tradition  of  Modern  Europe,  does  it  possess  a  high 
antiquarian  interest;  but  farther,  and  even  in  the  shape 
we  now  see  it  under,  unless  the  "Epics  of  the  Son  of 
Fingal"  had  some  sort  of  authenticity,  it  is  our  oldest 
Poem  also;  the  earliest  product  of  these  New  Ages,  which 
on  its  own  merits,  both  in  form  and  essence,  can  be  named 
Poetical.  Considering  its  chivalrous,  romantic  tone,  it  may 
rank  as  a  piece  of  literary  composition,  perhaps  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  Spanish  Cid;  taking-in  its  historical 
significance,  and  deep  ramifications  into  the  remote  Time, 
it  ranks  indubitably  and  greatly  higher. 

It  has  been  called  a  Northern  Iliad;  but  except  in 
the  fact  that  both  Poems  have  a  narrative  character,  and 
both  sing  "the  destructive  rage"  of  men,  the  two  have 
scarcely  any  similarity.  The  Singer  of  the  Nibelungen  is 
a  far  different  person  from  Homer;  far  inferior  both  in 
culture  and  in  genius.  Nothing  of  the  glowing  imagery, 
of  the  fierce  bursting  energy,  of  the  mingled  fire  and 
gloom,  that  dwell  in  the  old  Greek,  makes  its  appearance 
here.     The   German   Singer    is    comparatively   a    simple 
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nature;  has  never  penetrated  deep  into  life;  never  "ques- 
tioned Fate";  or  struggled  with  fearful  mysteries;  of  all 
which  we  find  traces  in  Homer,  still  more  in  Shakespeare; 
but  with  meek  believing  submission,  has  taken  the  Uni- 
verse as  he  found  it  represented  to  him;  and  rejoices  with 
a  fine  childlike  gladness  in  the  mere  outward  shows  of 
things.  He  has  little  power  of  delineating  character;  per- 
haps he  had  no  decisive  vision  thereof.  His  persons  are 
superficially  distinguished,  and  not  altogether  without 
generic  difference;  but  the  portraiture  is  imperfectly 
brought  out;  there  lay  no  true  living  original  within  him. 
He  has  little  Fancy;  we  find  scarcely  one  or  two  similitudes 
in  his  whole  Poem;  and  these  one  or  two,  which  moreover 
are  repeated,  betoken  no  special  faculty  that  way.  He 
speaks  of  the  "moon  among  stars";  says  often,  of  sparks 
struck  from  steel  armour  in  battle,  and  so  forth,  that  they 
were  wie  es  ivehte  der  wind,  "as  if  the  wind  were  blow- 
ing them."  We  have  mentioned  Tasso  along  with  him; 
yet  neither  in  this  case  is  there  any  close  resemblance; 
the  light  playful  grace,  still  more  the  Italian  pomp  and 
sunny  luxuriance  of  Tasso  are  wanting  in  the  other.  His 
are  humble  wood-notes  wild;  no  nightingale's,  but  yet  a 
sweet  sky-hidden  lark's.  In  all  the  rhetorical  gifts,  to  say 
nothing  of  rhetorical  attainments,  we  should  pronounce 
him  even  poor. 

Nevertheless,  a  noble  soul  he  must  have  been,  and 
furnished  with  far  more  essential  requisites  for  Poetry  than 
these  are;  namely,  with  the  heart  and  feeling  of  a  Poet. 
He  has  a  clear  eye  for  the  Beautiful  and  True;  all  unites 
itself  gracefully  and  compactly  in  his  imagination:  it  is 
strange  with  what  careless  felicity  he  winds  his  way  in 
that  complex  Narrative,  and,  be  the  subject  what  it  will, 
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comes  through  it  unsullied,  and  with  a  smile.  His  great 
strength  is  an  unconscious  instinctive  strength;  wherein 
truly  lies  his  highest  merit.  The  whole  spirit  of  Chivalry, 
of  Love,  and  heroic  Valour,  must  have  lived  in  him  and 
inspired  him.  Everywhere  he  shows  a  noble  Sensibility; 
the  sad  accents  of  parting  friends,  the  lamentings  of  women, 
the  high  daring  of  men,  all  that  is  worthy  and  lovely 
prolongs  itself  in  melodious  echoes  through  his  heart.  A 
true  old  Singer,  and  taught  of  Nature  herself!  Neither  let 
us  call  him  an  inglorious  Milton,  since  now  he  is  no  longer 
a  mute  one.  What  good  were  it  that  the  four  or  five 
Letters  composing  his  Name  could  be  printed,  and  pro- 
nounced, with  absolute  certainty?  All  that  was  mortal 
in  him  is  gone  utterly;  of  his  life,  and  its  environment,  as 
of  the  bodily  tabernacle  he  dwelt  in,  the  very  ashes  re- 
main not:  like  a  fair  heavenly  Apparition,  which  indeed 
he  was,  he  has  melted  into  air,  and  only  the  Voice  he 
uttered,  in  virtue  of  its  inspired  gift,  yet  lives  and  will 
live. 

To  the  Germans  this  Nibelungen  Song  is  naturally  an 
object  of  no  common  love;  neither  if  they  sometimes  over- 
value it,  and  vague  antiquarian  wonder  is  more  common 
than  just  criticism,  should  the  fault  be  too  heavily  visited. 
After  long  ages  of  concealment,  they  have  found  it  in  the 
remote  wilderness,  still  standing  like  the  trunk  of  some 
almost  antediluvian  oak;  nay,  with  boughs  on  it  still  green, 
after  all  the  wind  and  weather  of  twelve  hundred  years. 
To  many  a  patriotic  feeling,  which  lingers  fondly  in  solitary 
places  of  the  Past,  it  may  well  be  a  rallying-point,  and 
"Lovers'  Trysting-tree" 

For  us  also  it  has  its  worth.  A  creation  from  the  old 
ages,  still  bright  and  balmy,  if  we  visit  it;  and  opening 
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into  the  first  History  of  Europe,  of  Mankind.  Thus  all  is 
not  oblivion;  but  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  that  separates 
the  Old  world  from  the  New,  there  hangs  a  fair  Rainbow- 
land;  which  also,  in  curious  repetitions  of  itself  {twice 
over,  say  the  critics),  as  it  were  in  a  secondary  and  even 
a  ternary  reflex,  sheds  some  feeble  twilight  far  into  the 
deeps  of  the  primeval  Time. 


THE  END. 
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The  Necromancers  1  v. — A  Winnowing  1  v. 

—  None  Other  Gods  1  v.  —  The  Dawn  of 
All  1  v.  — The  Coward  1  v.  —  Come  Rack  ! 
Come  Rope  I  2  v.  — An  Average  Man  2  v. 

Besant,  Sir  Walter,  t  1901. 
The   Revolt  of    Mau    I  v.   —   Dorothy 
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Forster  2  v.  —  Children  of  Gibeon  2  v.  — 
The  World  went  very  well  then  2  v.  — 
Katharine  Rcgina  1  v.  —  Herr  Paulus  2  v. 
—  The  Inner  House  1  v.  —  The  Bell  of 
St.  Paul's  2  v.  —  For  Faith  and  Freedom 
a  v.  —  Armorel  of  Lyonesse  2  v.  —  Ver- 
bena Camellia  Stephanotis,  etc.  1  v. — 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice  2  v.  — 
The  Master  Craftsman  2  v.  —  A  Fountain 
Sealed  1  v.  —  The  Orange  Girl  2  v.  — 
The  Fourth  Generation  1  v.  —  The  Lady 
of  Lynn  2  v. 

Besant,  Sir  Walter,  t  1901,  &  James 
Rice,  t  1882. 
The    Golden    Butterfly    2   v.  —  Ready- 
Money  Mortiboy  2  v.  —  By  Celia's  Arbour 
2  v. 

Bctham-Edwards,  M. 
The  Sylvestres  1  v.  —  Felicia  2  v.  — 
Brother  Gabriel  2  v.  —  Forestalled  1  v.  — 
Exchange  no  Robbery,  and  other  No- 
velettes iv.  —  Disarmed  1  v.  —  Doctor 
Jacob  iv.  —  Pearla  1  v.  —  Next  of  Kin 
wanted  1  v.  — The  Parting  of  the  Ways 
iv.  —  For  One  and  the  World  1  v.  — 
The  Romance  of  a  French  Parsonage 
iv. —  France  of  To-day  1  v.  —  Two  Aunts 
and  a  Nephew  1  v.  —  A  Dream  of  Mil- 
lions iv.  —  The  Curb  of  Honour  1  v.  — 
France  of  To-day  {Second Series)  1  v.  — A 
Romance  of  Dijon  1  v.  —  The  Dream- 
Charlotte  iv.  —  A  Storm- Rent  Sky  1  v.  — 
Reminiscences  1  v.  —  The  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  1  v.  —  Anglo-French  Reminis- 
cences, 1875 — 1899  1  v. —  A  Suffolk  Court- 
ship iv.  —  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  1  v.  — 
East  of  Paris  1  v. — A  Humble  Lover  1  v. — 
Barham  Brocklebank,  M.D.  1  v. —  Martha 
Rose,  Teacher  1  v.  —  The  White  House 
by  the  Sea  1  v.  —  From  an  Islington  Win- 
dow 1  v. 

Bierce,  Ambrose  (Am.). 
In  the  Midst  of  Life  1  v. 

Birchenough,  Mabel  C. 
Potsherds  1  v. 

Bisland,  E.  (Am.) :  vide  Rhoda  Brough- 
ton. 

Bismarck,  Prince:  vide  Butler.  Vide 
also  Wilhelm  Gorlach  (Collection  of 
German  Authors,  p.  29),  and  Whitman. 

Black,  William,  t  1898. 
A  Daughter  of  Heth  2  v.  —  In  Silk  At- 
tire 2  v.  —  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton  2  v.  —  A  Princess  of  Thule  2  v.  — 
Kilmeny  1  v.  —  The  Maid  of  Killeena,  and 
other  Stories  1  v.  —  Three  Feathers  2  v.  — 


Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart,  and  other 
Stories  1  v.  —  Madcap  Violet  2  v.  — 
Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly  2  v.  — 
Macleod  of  Dare  2  v.  —  White  Wings 
2  v.  —  Sunrise  2  v.  —  The  Beautiful  Wretch 
iv.  —  Mr.  Pisistratus  Brown,  M.P.,  in 
the  Highlands  ;  The  Four  Macnicols  ;  The 
Pupil  of  Aurelius  1  v.  —  Shandon  Bells 
(with  Portrait)  2  v.  — Judith  Shakespeare 
a  v.  —  The  Wise  Women  of  Inverness, 
etc.  1  v. — White  Heather  2  v. — Sabina 
Zernbra  2  v.  —  The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  House-Boat  2  v.  — In  Far  Lochaber 
2  v.  — The  New  Prince  Foi  tunatus  2  v.  — 
Stand  Fast,  Craig-Royston  1  2  v.  —  Donald 
Ross  of  Heiinra  2  v. — The  Magic  Ink, 
and   other  Tales  1  v.  — Wolfenberg  2  v.  — 

The  Handsome  Humes  2v Highland 

Cousins  2  v. —  Briseis2  v. — WildKelin  2  v. 

"Black-Box  Murder,  the,"  Author  of. 
The  Black-Box  Murder  1  v. 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge,  t  1900. 
Alice  Lorraine  2  v.  —  Mary  Anerley  3  v. 
—  Christowell  2  v.  —  Tommy  Upmore 
2  v.  —  Perlycross  2  v. 

"Blackwood." 
Tales  from  "Blackwood"  (First  Series) 
iv.  —  Tales  from  "Blackwood"  (Second 
Series)  1  v. 

Blagden,  Isa,  1 1873. 
The  Woman  I  loved ,   and   the   Woman 
who  loved  me;  A  Tuscan  Wedding  1  v. 

Blessington,  Countess  of  (Marguerite 
Gardiner),  t  1849. 
Meredith  1  v.  —  Strathern  2  v.  —  Me- 
moirs of  a  Fennne  de  Chambre  1  v.  — 
Marmaduke  Herbert  2  v.  —  Country 
Quarters  (with  Portrait)  2  v. 

Bloomfield,  Baroness. 

Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplomatic 
Life  (with  the  Portrait  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen)  2  v. 

Boldrewood,  Rolf. 
Robbery  under  Arms  2  v.  —  Nevermore 


Braddon,  Miss  (Mrs.  Maxwell). 
Lady  Audley's  Secret  2  v.  —  Aurora 
Floyd  2  v.  —  Fleanor'sVictory  2  v.  — John 
Marchniont's  Legacy  2  v.  —  Henry  Dun- 
bar 2  v.  —  The  Doctor's  Wife  2  v.  — 
Only  a  Clod  2  v.  —  Sir  Jasper's  Tenant 
2  v. —  The  Lady's  Mile  2  v.  —  Rupert  God- 
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win  2  v.  —  Dead-Sea  Fruit  2  v.  —  Run  to 
Earth  2  v.  —  Fenton's  Quest  2  v.  —  The 
Lovels  of  Arden  2  v.  —  Strangers  and 
Pilgrims  2  v.  —  Lucius  Davoren  3  V.  — 
Taken  at  the  Flood  3  V.  —  Lost  for  Love 
2  v.  —  AStrange  World  2  v.  —  Hostages 
to  Fortune   2  v.  —  Dead   Men's   Shoes 

2  v.  — Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter  2  v.  — 
WeaversandWeft  1  v.  —  In  GreatWaters, 
and  other  Tales  1  v. — An  Open  Verdict 

3  V.  —  Vixen  3  V.  —  The  Cloven  Foot  3  v. 

—  The  Story  of  Barbara  2  v.  — Just  as  I 
am  2  v.  —  Asphodel  3  V.  —  Mount  Royal 
2  v.  —  The  Golden  Calf  2  v.  —  Flower  and 
Weed  iv.  —  Phantom  Fortune  3  V.— 
Under  the  Red  Flag  1  v.  —  Ishmael  3  v. 

—  Wyllard's  Weird  3  V.  —  One  Thing 
Needful  2  v.  —  Cut  by  the  County  1  v.  — 
Like  and  Unlike  2  v. —  The  Fatal  Three 
2  v.  —  The  Day  will  come  2  v.  —  One 
Life,  One  Love  2  v.  —  Gerard  2  v.  — 
The  Venetians  2  v.  — All  along  the  River 
2  v. —  Thou  art  the  Man  2  v.  —  The  Christ- 
mas Hirelings,  etc.  1  v.  —  Sons  of  Fire 
2  v.  —  London  Pride  2  v.  —  Rough  Justice 
2v.  —  In  High  Places  2  v.  —  His  Darling 
Sin  iv.  —  The  Infidel  2  v.  —  The  Conflict 
2  v.  —  The  Rose  of  Life  2  v.  —  Dead  Love 
has  Chains  1  v.  —  During  Her  Majesty's 
Pleasure  1  v. 

Brassey,  Lady,  t  1887. 
A  Voyage  in  the   "Sunbeam"    2   v.   — 
Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East  2  v.  —  In 
the  Trades,  the  Tropics  and  the  Roaring 
Forties  2  v. 

"  Bread-Winners,  the,"  Author  of  (Am.). 
The  Bread  -Winners  1  v. 

Bret  Harte:  vide  Harte. 

Brock,  Rev.  William,  t  1875. 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.  C.  B.  1  v. 

Bronte,  Charlotte:  vide  Currer  Bell. 

Bronte,  Emily  &  Anne:    vide  Ellis  & 
Acton  Bell. 

Brooks,  Shirley,  1 1874. 
The  Silver  Cord  3  V.  —  Sooner  or  Later 
3V. 

Broome,  Lady  (Lady  Barker). 
Station  Life  in  New  Zealand  1  v.  — 
Station  Amusements  in  New  Zealand 
iv.  —  A  Year's  Housekeeping  in  South 
Africa  1  v.  —  Letters  to  Guy,  and  A  Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues  1  v.  —  Colonial 
Memories  i  v.     (Vide  p.  39.) 


•  Broughton,  Rhoda. 

Cometh  up  as  a  Flower  1  v.  —  Not 
wisely,  but  too  well  2  v.  —  Red  as  a  Rose 
is  She  2  v.  —  Tales  for  Christinas  Eve 
iv.  —  Nancy  2  v.  — Joan  2  v.  —  Second 
Thoughts  2  v.  —  Belinda  2  v.  —  Doctor 
Cupid  2  v.  —  Alas  1  2  v.  —  Mrs.  Bligh 
iv.  —  A  Beginner  1  v.  —  Scylla  or 
Charybdis?  1  v.  —  Dear  Faustina  1  v.  — 
The  Game  and  the  Candle  1  v.  —  Foes  in 
Law  iv.  —  Lavinia  1  v.  —  Mamma  1  v. 
—  The  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea  1  v.  —  Be- 
tween Two  Stools  iv.  —  Concerning  a 
Vow  1  v. 

Broughton,  Rhoda,  &  Elizabeth  Bisland 

(Am.). 
A  Widower  Indeed  1  v. 

Brown,  John,  1 1882. 
Rab  and  his  Friends,  and  other  Papers  1  v. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  t  1861. 
A  Selection  from  her  Poetry  (with  Por- 
trait) 1  v. — Aurora  Leigh  1  v.  (Vide  p. 32.) 

Browning,  Robert,  1 1889. 
Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  4  v.   ( Vide 
P-32-) 

Bullen,  Frank  T. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Cachalot"  2  v. 

Bulwer,  Edward,  Lord  Lytton,  t  1873. 
Pelham  (with  Portrait)  1  v.  —  Eugene 
Aram  1  v.  —  Paul  Clifford  1  v.  —  Zanoni 
iv. — The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  iv. — 
The  Disowned  1  v.  —  Ernest  Maltravers 
iv.  —  Alice  iv.  —  Eva,  and  The  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine  1  v.  —  Devereux  1  v.  — 
Godolphin  and  Falkland  1  v.  —  Rienzi 
iv.  —  Night  and  Morning  1  v.  —  The  Last 
of  the  Barons  2  v.  —  Athens  2  v.  —  The 
Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller  1  v.  — 
Lucretia  2  v.  —  Harold  2  v. —  King  Arthur 
2  v.  — TlieNewTimon,  and  St.  Stephen's 
1  v.  —  TheCaxtons  2  v.  —  My  Novel  4  V.  — 
What  will  he  do  with  it?  4  V.  —  Dramatic 
Works  2  v.  —  A  Strange  Story  2  v.  — 
Caxtoniana  2  v.  — The  Lost  Tales  of  Mile- 
tus i  v.  —  MiscellaneousProseWorks.lv. — 
Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace  2  v.  —  Kenelm 
Chillingly  4  V.  —  The  Coming  Race  1  v.  — 
The  Parisians  4  V.  —  Pausanias,  the  Spar- 
tan 1  v. 

Bulwer,  Henry  Lytton   (Lord  Dalling), 
t  1872. 
Historical  Characters  2  v.  —  The  Life  of 
Viscount  Palmerston  3  v. 
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Bunyan,  John,  t  1688. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  1  v. 

"Buried   Alone,"    Author  of    (Charles 
Wood). 
Buried  Alone  1  v. 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  (Am.). 
Through  oiie  Administration  2  v.  —  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  1  v.  —  Sara  Crewe, 
and  Editha's  Burglar  1  v.  —  The  Pretty 
Sister  of  Jose  1  v.  —  A  Lady  of  Quality 
2  v.  —  His  Grace  of  Osmonde  2  v.  — The 
Shuttle  2  v.  —  The  Secret  Garden  1  v. 

Burney,     Miss     (Madame    D'Arblay), 
t  1840. 
Evelina  1  t. 

Burns,  Robert,  t  1796. 
Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  1  v. 

Burton,  Richard  F.,  t  1890. 
A  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina  3  v. 

Bury,  Baroness  de:  vide  "All  for  Greed." 

Butler,  A.  J. 
Bismarck.       His    Reflections     and    Re- 
miniscences.    Translated  from  the  great 
German  edition,  under  the  supervision  of 
A.  J.  Butler.    With  two  Portraits.  3  v. 

Buxton,  Mrs.  B.  H.,  t  1881. 
Jennie  of  "The  Prince's  ,"  2  v.  —  Won 
2  v.  —  Great   Grenfell    Gardens  2  v.  — 
Nell — on  and  off  the  Stage  2  v.  —  From 
the  Wings  2  v. 

Byron,  Lord,  t  1824. 
Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  5  v.    ( Vide 
P-  32-> 

Caffyn,  Mrs.  Mannington  (lota). 
A  Yellow  Aster  1  v.  — ■  Children  of  Cir- 
cumstance 2  v.  —  Anne  Mauleverer  2  v. 

Caine,  Hall. 
The  Bondman  2  v.  —  The  Manxman 
2  v.  —  The  Christian  2  v.  —  The  Eternal 
City  3  v.  —  The  Prodigal  Son  2  v.  —  The 
White  Prophet  2  v.  —  The  Woman  thou 
gavest  me  3  v. 

Cameron,  Verney  Lovett 
Across  Africa  3  v. 

Campbell  Praed :  vide  Praed. 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette,  t  1909. 
Not  Like  other  Girls  2  v.  —  "  But  Men 
must  Work"  1  v.  —  Sir  Godfrey's  Grand- 


daughters 2  v.  — The  Old,  Old  Story  2  v. 

—  Herb  of  Grace  2  v.  —  The  Highway  of 
Fate  2  v.  —  A  Passage  Perilous  2  v.  —  At 
the  Moorings  2  v. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  t  1881. 
The    French    Revolution    3  V.    —    Fre- 
derick the   Great  13  v.  —  Oliver  Crom- 
well's Letters  and  Speeches  4  V.  —  The 
Life  of  Schiller  1  v. —  Essayson  Goethe  1  v. 

—  On  Heroes,  Hero-worship,  and  the 
Heroic  in  History  1  v.  —  Historical  and 
Political  Essays  1  v.  —  Essays  on  German 
Literature  1  v. 

Carnegie,  Andrew  (Am.). 
Problems  of  To-Day  1  v. 

Carr,  Alaric. 

Treherne's  Temptation  2  v. 

Castle,  Agnes  &  Egorton. 
The  Star  Dreamer  2  v.  —  Incomparable 
Bellairs  1  v.  —  Rose  of  the  World  1  v.  — 
French  Nan  1  v.  —  "  If  Youth  butknew  !  " 
1  v.  —  My  Merry  Rockhurst  1  v.  —  Flower 
o'  the  Orange  1  v.  —  Wroth  2  v.  —  Dia- 
mond Cut  Paste  1  v.  —  The  Lost  Iphigenia 
iv.  —  Love  Gilds  the  Scene  1  v.  —  The 
Grip  of  Life  2  v.  —  Chance  the  Piper  1  v. 

Castle,  Egerton. 
Consequences  2  v.  —  "La  Bella,"  and 
Others  i  v. 

Charles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rundle.  t  1896: 
vide  "Chronicles  of  the  Schbnberg- 
Cotta  Family." 

Charlesworth,  Maria  Louisa,  t  1880. 
Oliver  of  the  Mill  1  v.     {Vide  p.  29.) 

Chesterton,  G.  K. 

The  Man  who  was  Thursday  1  v.  —  What's 
Wrong  with  the  World  1  v.  —  The  Inno- 
cence of  Father  Brown  1  v.  —  The  Flying 
Inn  I  v. 

Cholmondeley,  Mary. 
Diana  Tempest  2  v.  —  Red  Pottage  2  v. 

—  Moth  and  Rust  1  v.  —  Prisoners  2  v.  — 
The  Lowest  Rung  1  v.  —  Notwithstanding 
1  v. 

Christian,  Princess:  vide  Alice,  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Hesse. 

"  Chronicles  of  the  Schdnberg-Cotta 
Family,"  Author  of  (Mrs.  E.  Rundle 
Charles),  t  1896. 
Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Fa- 
mily 2  v.  —  The  Draytons  and  the 
Davenants  2  v.  —  On  Both  Sides  of 
the  Sea  2  v. — Winifred  Bertram  1  v. — 
Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty    Trevylyan    I    v.  — 
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The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished  i  v.  — 
The  Cottage  by  the  Cathedral  and  other 
Parables  i  v.  —  Against  the  Stream  2  v. 

—  The  Bertram  Family  2  v.  —  Conquer- 
ing and  to  Conquer  1  v.  —  Lapsed,  but  not 
Lost  1  v. 

Churchill,  Winston  (Am.). 
Mr.  Crewe's  Career  2  v. 

Clark,  Alfred. 

The  Finding  of  Lot's  Wife  iv. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L. :  fide  Twain. 

Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Love-Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman  1  v. 
— AuntAnne  2  v. — The  Last  Touches,  and 
other  Stories  1  v.  —  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime 
iv.  —  A  Wild  Proxy  1  v.  —  A  Flash  of 
Summer  1  v.  —  A  Woman  Alone  1  v.  — 
Woodside  Farm  tv.  —  The  Modern  Way 
iv.  —  The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy  1  v. 

—  Mere  Stories  1  v. 

Clive,    Mrs.   Caroline,    t    1873:     vide 
Author  of "  Paul  Ferroll." 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power,  t  1904. 
Re-Echoes  1  v. 

Coleridge,  C.  R. 
An  English  Squire  2  v. 

Coleridge,  M.  E. 
The  King  with  two  Faces  2  v. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  t  1834. 
Poems  1  v. 

Collins,  Charles  Allston,  t  1873. 
A  Cruise  upon  Wheels  2  v. 

Collins,  Mortimer,  1 1876. 
Sweet  and  Twenty  2  v.  —  A  Fight  with 
Fortune  2  v. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  1 1889. 
After  Dark  1  v.  —  Hide  and  Seek  2  v.  — 
A  Plot  in  Private  Life,  etc.  1  v.  —  The 
Woman  in  White  2  v.  —  Basil  1  v.  —  No 
Name  3  V.  —  The  Dead  Secret,  and  other 
Tales  2  v.  —  Antonina  2  v.  —  Armadale 
3  v.  —  The  Moonstone  2  v.  —  Man  and 
Wife  3  v'.  — Poor  Miss  Finch  2  v.  —  Miss 
or  Mrs.?  1  v.  — The  New  Magdalen  2  v.  — 
The  Frozen  Deep  1  v.  — The  Law  and  the 
Lady  2  v.  —  The  Two  Destinies  1  v.  —  My 
Lady's  Money,  and  Percy  and  the  Prophet 

1  v.  —  The  Haunted  Hotel  1  v.  —  The 
Fallen  Leaves  2  v. — Jezebel's  Daughter 

2  v.  — The  Black  Robe  2  v.  — Heart  and 
Science  2  v.  —  "I  say  No, "2  v.  — The  Evil 
Genius  2  v.  —The  Guilty  River,  and  The 


Ghost's  Touch  i  v.  — The  Legacy  of  Cain 
2  v. — Blind  Love  2  v. 

"  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower " :  vide  Rhoda 
Broughton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 
An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  2  v.  —  Tales 
of  Unrest  1  v.  —  The  Secret  Agent  1  v.  — 
A  Set  of  Six  iv.  —  Under  Western  Eyes  1  v. 
— 'Twixt  Land  and  Sea  Tales  1  v. — Chance 
2  v.  —  Almayer's  Folly  1  v. 

Conway,  Hugh  (F.J.  Fargus),  \  1885. 
Called    Back    1   v.    —   Bound  Together 
2  v.  —  Dark  Days  1  v.  — A  Family  Affair 

2  v.  —  Living  or  Dead  2  v. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore  (Am.),  1 1851. 
The  Spy  (with  Portrait)  1  v.  —  The  Two 
Admirals  1  v. — The  Jack  O'Lantern  it, 

Cooper,  Mrs.:  vide  Katharine  Saunders. 

Corelli,  Marie. 
Vendetta !    2   v.   —  Thelma    2   v.  —  A 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds  2  v.  — "  Ardath  " 

3  v. — Wormwood.  A  Drama  of  Paris 
2  v.  — The  Hired  Baby,  with  other  Stories 
and  Social  Sketches  1  v.  —  Barabbas ;  A 
Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy  2  v.  — 
The  Sorrows  of  Satan  2  v.  — The  Mighty 
Atom  iv.  —  The  Murder  of  Delicia  1  v.  — 
Ziska  iv.  —  Boy.  A  Sketch.  2  v. — The 
Master-Christian  2  v. — "Temporal  Power" 
2  v.  —  God's  Good  Man  2  v.  —  Free 
Opinions  1  v.  —  Treasure  of  Heaven  (with 
Portrait)  2  v.  —  Holy  Orders  2  v.  —  The 
Life  Everlasting  2  v. 

Cotes,  Mrs.  Everard. 
Those  Delightful  Americans  1  v.  —  Set  in 
Authority  1  v.  —  Cousin  Cinderella  1  v. 

"  County,  the,"  Author  of. 
The  County  1  v. 

Craik,  George  Lillie,  t  1866. 
A  Manual  of  English   Literature  and  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Language  2  v. 

Craik,  Mrs.  (Miss  Dinah  M.  Mulock), 
t  1887. 
John  Halifax ,  Gentleman  2  v.  —  The 
Head  of  the  Family  2  v.  —  A  Life  for  a 
Life  2  v.  — A  Woman's  Thoughts  about 
Women  1  v.  —  Agatha's  Husband  1  v.  — 
Romantic  Tales  1  v.  —  Domestic  Stories 
iv.  —  Mistress  and  Maid  1  v.  —  The 
Ogilvies  iv.  —  Lord  Erlistoun  1  v.  — 
Christian's  Mistake  1  v.  —  Bread  upon 
the  Waters  1  v.  —  A  Noble  Life  1  v.  — 
Olivo  a  v.  —  Two  Marriages  1  v.  —  Studies 
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from  Life  i  ▼.  —  Poems  i  v.  —  The 
Woman'i  Kingdom  2  v.  —  The  Unkind 
Word,  and  other  Stories  2  v.  —  A  Brave 
Lady  2  v.  —  Hannah  2  v.  —  Fair  France 
it.  —  My  Mother  and  I  1  v.  — The  Little 
Lame  Prince  1  v.  —  Sermons  out  of  Church 
iv. — The  Laurel-Bush ;  Two  little  Tinkers 
iv.  — A  Legacy  2  v.  —  Young  Mrs.  Jardine 
2v.  —  His  Little  Mother,  and  other  Tales 
and  Sketches  1  v.  —  Plain  Speaking  1  v.  — 
Miss  Tommy  1  v.  —  King  Arthur  1  v. 
(  Vide  p.  29.) 

Craik,  Georgians  M.  (Mrs.  May). 
Lost  and  Won  1  v.  —  Faith  Unwin's 
Ordeal  1  v.  —  Leslie  Tyrrell  1  v.  — Wini- 
fred's Wooing,  etc.  1  v.  —  Mildred  it.  — 
Esther  Hill's  Secret  2  v.  —  Hero  Tre- 
velyan  it.  —  Without  Kith  or  Kin  2 v.  — 
Only  a  Butterfly  1  v.  —  Sylvia's  Choice; 
Theresa  2  v.  —  Anne  Warwick  1  v.  — 
Dorcas  2  v.  —  Two  Women  2  v.  (  Vide 
p.  29.) 

Craik,  Georgiana  M.,  &  M.  C.  Stirling. 
Two  Tales    of    Married    Life    (Hard   to 
Bear,  by  Miss  Craik ;  A  True  Man,  by  M. 
C.  Stirling)  2  v. 

Craven,  Mrs.  Augustus:  vide  Lady  Ful- 
lerton. 

Crawford,  F.  Marion  (Am.),  1 1909. 
Mr.  Isaacs  1  v.  —  Doctor  Claudius  iv.  — 
To  Leeward  1  v.  —  A  Roman  Singer 
iv.  —  An  American  Politician  1  v.  — 
Zoroaster  1  v.  — A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish 
2  v. —  Saracinesca  2  v.  —  Marzio's  Crucifix 

1  v. — PaulPatoff  2  v. — With  tbelmmortals 
iv.  —  Greifenstein   2  v.  —  Sant*  Ilario 

2  v.  —  A  Cigarette  -  Maker's  Romance 
iv.  —  Khaled  iv. — The  Witch  of  Prague 
2  v.  —  The  Three  Fates  2  v.  —  Don  Orsino 
2  v.  —  The  Children  of  the  King  1  v.  — 
Pietro  Ghisleri  2  v.  —  Marion  Darche  1  v. 

—  Katharine  Lauderdale  2  v. — The  Ral- 
stons  2  v.  —  Casa  Braccio  2  v.  —  Adam 
Johnstone's  Son  1  v.  —  Taquisara  2  v.  — 
A  Rose  of  Yesterday  1  v.  —  Corleone 
2  v.  —  Via  Crucis  2  v.  —  In  the  Palace  of 
the  King  2  v.  —  Marietta,  a  Maid  of 
Venice  2  v.  —  Cecilia  2  v.  —  The  Heart 
of  Rome  2  v.  —  Whosoever  Shall  Offend... 
2  v.  —  Soprano  2  v.  —  A  Lady  of  Rome  2  v. 

—  Arethusa  2  v.  —  The  Primadonna  2  v. — 
The  Diva's  Ruby  2  v.  —  The  White  Sister 
iv.  —  Stradella  1  v.  —  The  Undesirable 
Governess  1  v.  —  Uncanny  Tales  1  v. 

Crockett,  S.  R.,  *  i860, 1 1914. 
The   Raiders   2  v.  —  Cleg  Kelly  2  v. — 
The  Grey  Man  2  v.  —  Love  Idylls  1  v.  — 
The  Dark  o'  the  Moon  2  v. 


Croker,  B.  M. 
Peggy  of  the  Bartons  2  v.  —  The  Happy 
Valley  1  v.  —  The  Old  Cantonment,  with 
Other  Stories  of  India  and  Elsewhere  1  v. 

—  A  Nine  Days'  Wonder  1  v.  —  The 
Youngest  Miss  Mowbray  1  v.  — The  Com- 
pany's Servant  2  v.  —  The  Cat's-Paw  1  v. 

—  Katherine  the  Arrogant  1  v. —  Fame  1  v. 

—  Babes  in  the  Wood  1  v.  —  A  Rolling 
Stone  iv.  —  The  Serpent's  Tooth  1  v.  — 
In  Old  Madras  1  v.  —  Lismoyle  1  v. 

Cross,  J.  W. :  vide  George  Eliot's  Life. 

Cudlip,  Mrs.  Pender :  vide  A.  Thomas. 

Cummins,  Miss  (Am.),  \  1866. 
The  Lamplighter  1  v.  —  Mabel  Vaughan 
1  v. — El  Fureidis  iv. — HauntedHearts  iv. 

Cushing,  Paul. 
The  Blacksmith  of  Voe  2  v. 

"  Daily  News." 
War  Correspondence,    1877,  by  Archi- 
bald Forbes  and  others  3  v. 

Danby,  Frank. 

The  Heart  of  a  Child  2  v.  —  An  Incom- 
pleat  Etonian  2  v.  —  Let  the  Roof  fall  in  2  v. 

"  Dark,"  Author  of. 
Dark  1  v. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding  (Am.). 
Gallegher ,   etc.  1  v.  —  Van  Bibber  and 
Others  iv.  —  Ranson's  Folly  1  v.  —  The 
Man  who  could  not  lose  1  v.  —  The  Red 
Cross  Girl  1  v. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  t  1731. 
Robinson  Crusoe  1  v. 

Deland,  Margaret  (Am.). 
John  Ward,  Preacher  1  v. 

"  Democracy,"  Author  of  (Am.). 
Democracy  1  v. 

De  Morgan,  William. 
Joseph  Vance  2  v. 

"Demos,"  Author  of:  v.  George  Gissing. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas. 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater  1  v. 

"Diary  and  Notes":  vide  Author  of 
"  Horace  Templeton." 

Dickens,  Charles,  t  1870 
The  Pickwick  Club  (with  Portrait)  2  v.  — 
American  Notes  1  v.  —  Oliver  Twist  1  v.  — 
Nicholas  Nickleby  2 v.  —  Sketches  it.- 
Martin   Cbuzzlewit  a  ».  —  A  Christmas 
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Carol;  The  Chimes;  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  I  v.  —  Master  Humphrey's  Clock 
(Old  Curiosity  Shop;  Barnaby  Rudge.etc.) 

3  v.  —  Pictures  from  Italy  :  v.  —  Dombey 
and  Son  3  V.  —  David  Copperfield  3  v.  — 
Bleak  House  4  V.  —  A  Child's  History  of 
England  (2  v.  8°  M.  2,70.)  —  Hard  Times 
iv.  —  Little  Dorrit  (with  Illustrations)  4  V. 

—  The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The  Haunted  Man 
rv.  —  A  Tale  of  two  Cities  2  v.  —  Hunted 
Down;  The  Uncommercial  Traveller  1  v. 

—  Great  Expectations  2  v.  —  Christmas 
Stories,  etc.  1  v.  —  Our  Mutual  Friend 
(with  Illustrations)  4  V.  —  Somebody's 
Luggage;  Mrs. Lirriper's  Lodgings  ;  Mrs. 
Lirriper's  Legacy  I  v.  —  Doctor  Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions;  Mugby Junction  1  v. 

—  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  (with 
Illustrations)  2  v.  —  The  Mudfog  Papers, 
iv.  —  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  ed. 
by  his  Sister-in-law  and  his  eldest  Daughter 

4  v.  —  Vide  a\so  Household  Words,  Novels 
and  Tales,  and  John  Forster.  (Vide  p.  $2.) 

Dickens,  Charles,  &  Wilkie  Collins. 
No  Thoroughfare;   The  Late  Miss  Hol- 

lingford  1  v. 

Disraeli,   Benjamin,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
t  1881. 

Coningsby  1  v.  —  Sybil  1  v.  —  Contarini 
Fleming  (with  Portrait)  1  v.  —  Alroy  1  v.  — 
Tancred  2  v.  —  Venetia  2  v.  —  Vivian 
Grey  2  v.  —  Henrietta  Temple  1  v.  — 
Lothair  2  v.  —  Endymion  2  v. 

Dixon,  Ella  Hepworth. 
The  Story  of  a  Modern  Woman  1  v.  —  One 
Doubtful  Hour  1  v. 

Dixon,  W.  Hepworth,  t  1879. 

Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  1  v.  — 
The  Holy  Land  2  v.  —  New  America  2  v. — 
Spiritual  Wives  2  v.  —  Her  Majesty's 
Tower  4  v.  —  Free  Russia  2  v. —  History 
of  two  Queens  6  v.  —  White  Conquest 
2  v.  —  Diana,  Lady  Lyle  2  v. 

Dixon,  Jr.,  Thomas  (Am.). 
The  Leopard's  Spots  2  v. 

Dougall,  L.  (Am.). 
Beggars  All  2  v. 

Dowie,  Menie  Muriel, 
A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians  1  v. 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan. 
The  Sign  of  Four  1  v.  —  Micah  Clarke 
a  v.  —  The  Captain  of  the  Pole-Star,  and 
other  Tales  1  v.  —  The  Whit*  Company 
»  v.  —  A  Study  in  Scarlet  it.  —  Th« 


GreatShadow,  and  Beyond  the  City  1  v.  — 
The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes  2  v. 

—  The  Refugees  2  v.  —  The  Firm  of 
Girdlestone  2  v.  — The  Memoirs  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  2  v.  —  Round  the  Red  Lamp 

1  v.  — The  Stark  Munro  Letters  i  v.  — 
The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  1  v.  — 
Rodney  Stone  2  v.  —  Uncle  Bernac  1  v.  — 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko  1  v.  —  A 
Duet  iv.  —  The  Green  Flag  1  v.  —  The 
Great  Boer  War  2  v.  —  The  War  in  South 
Africa  1  v.  —  The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
villes  iv.  —  Adventures  of  Gerard  1  v.  — 
The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  2  v.  —  Sir 
Nigel  2  v.  —  Through  the  Magic  Door  1  v. 

—  Round  the  Fire  Stories  1  v.  — The  Mys- 
tery  of  Cloomber  1  v.  —  The  Last  Galley 
iv.  —  The  Lost  World  1  v.  —  The  Poison 
Belt  1  v. 

Drummond,  Professor  Henry,  1 1807. 
The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World;   Pax 
Vobiscum  ;  The  Changed  Life  1  v. 

Dufferin,  the  Earl  of. 
Letters  from  High  Latitudes  1  v. 

Duncan,    Sara   Jeannette:    vide   Mrs. 
Cotes. 

Dunton :  vide  Th.  Watts-Dunton. 

Earl,  the,  and  the  Doctor. 
South  Sea  Bubbles  1  v. 

Eastwick,  Edward  B.,  1 1883. 
Autobiography  of  Lutfullah  1  r. 

Edgeworth,  Maria:  vide  p.  29. 

Edwardes,  Mrs.  Annie. 
Archie  Lovell  2  v.  —  Steven  Lawrence, 
Yeoman  2  v.  —  Ought  we  to  visit  her?  2  v. 

—  A  Vagabond  Heroine  1  v.  —  Leah  :  A 
Woman  of  Fashion  2  v.  —  A  Blue-Stock- 
ing 1  v.  — Jet :  Her  Face  or  Her  Fortune ? 
iv.  —  Vivian  the  Beauty  I  v.  —  A  Ball- 
room Repentance  2  v.  —  A  Girtou  Girl 

2  v.  —  A  Playwright's  Daughter,  and 
Bertie  Griffiths  1  v.  —  Pearl-Powder  1  v. 
The  Adventuress  1  v. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  1 1892. 
Barbara's  History  2  v.  —  Miss  Carew 
2v.  —  Hand  and  Glove  1  v.  —  Haifa  Mil- 
lion of  Money  2  v.  —  Debenham's  Vow 
2  v.  —  In  the  Days  of  my  Youth  2  v.  — 
Untrodden  Peaks  and  Unfrequented  Val- 
leys iv.  —  Monsieur  Maurice  1  v.  —  A 
Night  on  the  Borders  of  the  Black  Forest 
I  v.  —  A  Po«  try- Book   of   Elder    Poets 
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iv.  —  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile  2  v. 
—  A  Poetry-Book  of  Modern  Poets  1  v.  — 
Lord  Brackenbury  2  v. 

Edwards,  M.  Betham- :  vide  Betham. 
Eggleston,  Edward  (Am.),  \  1902. 
The  Faith  Doctor  2  v. 

Elbon,  Barbara  (Am.). 
Bethesda  2  v. 

Eliot,  George  (Miss  Evans — Mrs.  Cross), 
t  1880. 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  2  v.  —  Adam 
Bede  2  v.  — The  Mill  on  the  Floss  2  v.  — 
Silas  Marner  1  v.  —  Romola  2  v.  —  Felix 
Holt  2  v.  —  Daniel  Deronda  4  V.  —  The 
Lifted  Veil ,  and  Brother  Jacob  1  v.  — 
Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such  1  v. — 
Essays  and  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book 
iv.  —  George  Eliot's  Life,  edited  by  her 
Husband,  J.  W.  Cross  4  v. 

"Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden," 
Author  of. 

Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  1  v.  — 
The  Solitary  Summer  1  v.  —  The  Bene- 
factress 2  v.  —  Princess  Priscilla's  Fort- 
night iv.  —  The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth 
in  RUgen  1  v.  —  Fraulein  Schmidt  and  Mr. 
Anstruther  1  v. 

Elliot,  Mrs.  Frances,  1 1898. 
Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy  2  v.  — 
Old  Court  Life  in  France  2  v.  —  The 
Italians  2  v.  —  The  Diary  of  an  Idle 
Woman  in  Sicily  1  v.  —  Pictures  of  Old 
Rome  1  v.  — The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in 
Spain  2  v.  —  The  Red  Cardinal  1  v.  — 
The  Story  of  Sophia  1  v.  —  Diary  of  an 
Idle  Woman  in  Constantinople  1  v.  — 
Old  Court  Life  in  Spain  2  v.  —  Roman 
Gossip  1  v. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  (Am.),  t  1882. 
Representative  Men  1  v.  —  Essays  1  v.  — 
Nature  and  Thought  1  v.     ( Vide  p.  32.) 

"  English  woman's    Love -Letters,    an," 

Author  of. 

An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  1  v. 

Enroll,  Henry. 
An  Ugly  Duckling  iv. 

Esler,  E.  Rentoul. 
The  Way  they  loved  at  Grjmpat  1  v. 

"  Essays  and  Reviews,"  the  Authors  of. 
Essays  and  Raviaws.  By  various  Authors 


"  Estelle  Russell,"  Author  of. 
Estelle  Russell  2  v. 

Esterre-Keeling,  Elsa  D'. 

Three  Sisters  1  v.  —  A  Laughing  Philo- 
sopher iv.  —  The  Professor's  Wooing  1  v. 
—  In  Thoughtland  and  in  Dreamland 
iv.  —  Orchardscroft  1  v.  —  Appassionata 
iv.  —  Old  Maids  and  Young  2  v.  —  The 
Queen's  Serf  1  v.     ( Vide  p.  32.) 

"  Euthanasia,"  Author  of. 
Euthanasia  1  v. 

Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia,  t  1885. 
Jackanapes;  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life; 
Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot  1  v.  — -A  Flat 
Iron  for  a  Farthing  1  v.  —The  Brownies, 
and  other  Tales  1  v.     {Vide  p.  32.) 

"  Expiated,"  Author  of. 
Expiated  2  v. 

Fargus,  F.  J. :  vide  Hugh  Conway. 

Farrar,  F.  W.  (Dean),  1 1903. 
Darkness  and  Dawn  3  v. 

"  Fate  of  Fenella,  the,"  Authors  of. 
The  Fate  of  Fenella,  by  24  Authors  1  v. 

Felkin,    Alfred    Laurence:    vide   E.  T. 
Fowler. 

Felkin,  Mrs.:  vide  E.  T.  Fowler. 

Fendall,  Percy:  vide  F.  C.  Philips. 

Fenn,  George  Manville. 
The     Parson     o'    Dumford   2  v.  —  The 
Clerk  of  Portwick  2  v. 

Fielding,  Henry,  1 1754. 
Tom  Jones  2  v. 

Findlater,  Mary  &  Jane  (Am.) :    vide 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward. 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  1  v. 

Five  Centuries 

of  the  English  Language  and  Literature: 

John  Wycliffe.  —  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  — 
Stephen  Hawes.  —  Sir  Thomas  More.  — 
Edmund  Spenser.  —  Ben  Jonson. — John 
Locke. — Thomas  Gray  (vof.500,  published 
i860)  1  v. 

Fleming,  George  (Am.). 
Kismet  1  v.  —  Andromeda  2  v. 

Forbes,  Archibald,  t  1900. 
My    Experiences    of    the  War   between 
France  and   Germany  2  v.  —  Soldiering 
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and  Scribbling  i  v.  —  Memories  and 
Studies  of  War  and  Peace  2  v.  —  /  ride  also 
"  Daily  News,"  War  Correspondence. 

Forrest,  R.  E. 
Fight  Days  2  v. 

Forrester,  Mrs. 
Viva  2  v.  —  Rhona  2  v.  —  Roy  and  Viola 
2  v.  —  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  2  v.  —  I 
have  Lived  and  Loved  2  v. — June  2  v. — 
Omnia  Vanitas  1  v.  —  Although  he  was  a 
Lord,  and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  Corisande, 
and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  Once  Again  2  v.  — 
Of  the  World,  Worldly  1  v.  —  Dearest 
2  v.  —  The  Light  of  other  Days  1  v.  — 
Too  Late  Repented  1  v. 

Forster,  John,  t  1876. 
The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  (with  Illus- 
trations and  Portraits)  6  v.  —  Life  and 
Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  2  v. 

Fothergill,  Jessie. 
The  First  Violin  2  v.  —  Probation  2  v.  — 
Made  or  Marred,  and  "One  of  Three" 
iv.  —  Kith   and  Kin  2  v.  —  Peril   2  v.  — 
Borderland  2  v. 

"  Found  Dead,"  Author  of :  vide  James 
Payn. 

Fowler,  Ellen  Thorneycroft  (Mrs.  Alfred 
Laurence  Felkin). 
A  Double  Thread  2  v.  —  The  Farring- 
dons  2  v.  —  Fuel  of  Fire  1  v.  —  Place  and 
Power  2  v.  —  In  Subjection  2  v.  —  Miss 
Fallowfield's  Fortune  1  v.  —  Her  Lady- 
ship's Conscience  1  v. 

Fowler,  Ellen  Thorneycroft  (Mrs.  A.  L. 
Felkin;,  &  Alfred  Laurence  Felkin. 
Kate  of  Kate  Hall  2  v. 

Fox,  Caroline,  t  1871. 

Memories  of  Old  Friends  from  her  Jour- 
nals and  Letters,  edited  by  Horace  N. 
Pym  2  v. 

"Frank  Fairlegh,"    Author  of    (F.  E. 
Smedleyj,  t  1864. 
Frank  Fairlegh  2  v. 

Francis,  M.  E. 
The  Duenna  of  a  Genius  1  v. 

Frederic,  Harold  (Am.),  1 1898. 
Illumination  2  v.  • —  March  Hares  1  v. 

Freeman,  Edward  A.,  1 1892. 
The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution 
1  v.  —  Select   Historical   Essays    1  v.  — 
Sketches  from  French  Travel  1  v. 

Froude,  James  Anthony,  t  1894. 
Oceana  1  v.  —  The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays  i  v. 


Fullerton,  Lady  Qeorgiana,  t  1885. 
F.llcn  Middleton  1  v.  —  Grantley  Manor 
2  v.  —  Lady  Bird  2  v.  —  Too  Strange  not 
to  be  True  2  v.  —  Constance  Sherwood 
2  v.  —  A  Stormy  Life  2  v.  —  Mrs.  Geralds' 
Niece  2  v.  — The  Notary's  Daughter  1  v.— 
The  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  The  House  of 
Penarv.-in  i  v.  —  TheCountessdeBonneval 
1  v.       Kose  Leblanc  iv.  —  Seven  Stories 

1  v.  —  The  Life  of  Luisa  de  Carvajal  1  v. 

—  A  Will  and  a  Way,  and  The  Hand- 
kerchief at   the  Window   2  v.  —  Elia.no 

2  v.  (by  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  translated 
by  Lady  Fullerton).  —  Laurentia  I  v. 

Galsworthy,  John. 
The  Man  of  Property  2  v.  —  The  Country 
House  1  v. —  Fraternity  1  v.  — Villa  Rubein 
iv.  —  A  Man  of  Devon,  etc.  1  v.  —  A 
Motley  1  v.  —The  Patrician  1  v.  — Justice, 
and  Other  Plays  1  v.  —  The  Silver  Box, 
and  Other  Plays  1  v.  —  The  Inn  of  Tran- 
quillity 1  v. — The  Island  Pharisees  iv. — 
The  Dark  Flower  1  v.     (Vide  p.  32.) 

Gardiner:  vide  Lady  Blessington. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  1 1865. 
Mary  Barton  1  v.  —  Ruth  2  v.  —  North 
and  South  1  v.  —  Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other 
Tales  iv.  —  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
2  v.  —  Lois  the  Witch,  etc.  1  v.  —  Sylvia's 
Lovers  2  v.  —  A  Dark  Night's  Work  1  v. 

—  Wives  and  Daughters  3  v.  —  Cranford 
1  v.  —  Cousin  Phillis,  and  other  Tales  1  v. 

"Geraldine    Hawthorne,"    Author   of: 
vide  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly." 

Gerard,  Dorothea  (Madame  Longard  de 
Longgarde). 
Lady  Baby  2  v.  —  Recha  1  v.  —  Ortho- 
dox iv.  —  TheW'rong  Man  1  v.  —  A  Spot- 
less Reputation  1  v. —  A  Forgotten  Sin  1  v. 

—  One  Year  1  v. — The  Supreme  Crime  1  v. 

—  The  Blood-Tax  1  v.  —  Holy  Matrimony 
1  v.  —  The  Eternal  Woman  1  v.  —  Made 
of  Money  1  v.  —  The  Bridge  of  Life  1  v. 

—  The  Three  Essentials  1  v.  —  The  Im- 
probable Idyl  1  v.  —  The  Compromise  2  v. 

—  Itinerant  Daughters  1  v.  —  Restitution 
iv.  —  Pomp  and  Circumstance  1  v.  —  The 
Grass  Widow  1  v.  —  The  Inevitable  Mar- 
riage iv.  —  A  Glorious  Lie  1  v.  —  The 
( lity  of  Enticement  1  v. — Exotic  Martha  iv. 

—  The  Unworthy  Pact  1  v. — The  Waters 
of  Lethe  1  v.  —  The  Austrian  Officer  at 
Work  and  at  Play  1  v. 

Gerard,  E.  (Emily  de  taszowska). 
A  Secret  Mission  i  v.  — A  Foreigner  2  v. 

—  The  Extermination  of  Love  2  v. 
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Gibbon,  Perceval. 
The  Adventures  of  Miss  Gregory  I  v. 

Giberne,  Agnes. 
The  Curate's  Home  I  v. 

Gissing,  George,  t  1903. 
Demos  2  v.  —  New  Grub  Street  2  v. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  t  1898. 
Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions  in  Re- 
ligion 1  v.  —  Bulgarian  Horrors ,  and 
Russia  in  Turkistan,  with  other  Tracts 
iv.  —  The  Hellenic  Factor  in  the  Eastern 
Problem,  with  other  Tracts  1  v. 

Glyn,  Elinor. 
The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  1  v.  —  The  Re- 
flections of  Ambrosine  1  v.  —  The  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Evangeline  1  v.  —  Beyond  the 
Rocks  iv.  —  Three  Weeks  1  v.  —  Eliza- 
beth Visits  America  1  v.  —  His  Hour  1  v. 

—  The  Reason  Why  1  v. —  Halcyone  1  v. — 
The  Contrast  iv. —  Guinevere's  Lover  1  v. 

Godfrey,  Hal:  vide  Charlotte  O'Conor 
Eccles. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  1 1774. 
Select  Works  (with  Portrait)  1  v.     ( Vide 
P-32-) 

Goodman,  Edward  J. 
Too  Curious  1  v. 

Gordon,  Julien  (Am.). 
A  Diplomat's  Diary  1  v. 

Gordon,  Major-Gen.  C.  G.,  t  1885. 
His  Journals   at  Kartoum  (with  eighteen 
Illustrations)  2  v. 

Gore,  Mrs.,  t  1861. 
Castles  in  the  Air  1  v.  —  The  Dean's 
Daughter  2  v.  —  Progress  and  Prejudice 
2  v.  —  Mammon  2  v.  —  A  Life's  Lessons 
a  v.  —  The  Two  A  ristocracies  2  v.  —  Heck- 
ington  2  v. 

Grand,  Sarah. 
Our   Manifold   Nature  1  v.  —  Babs  the 
Impossible  2  v.  —  Emotional  Moments  1  v. 

Grant,  Miss. 
Victor  Lescar  2  v.  —  The  Sun-Maid  2  v. 

—  My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands  2  v.  — 
Artiste  2  v.  —  Prince  Hugo  2  v.  —  Cara 
Roma  2  v. 

Gray,  Maxwell. 
The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland  2  v.  —  The 
Reproach  of  Annesley  2  v. 

Grenville:  Murray,  E.  C.  (Trois-Etoiles), 
t  1881. 
The  Member  for  Paris  2  v.  —  Young 
Brown  2  v.  —  The  Boudoir  Cabal  3  V.  — 
French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk  (First 
Series)  2  v.  —  The  Russians  of  To-day 
it.  —  French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk 


(Second  Series)  2  v.  —  Strange  Tales 
1  v.  — That  Artful  Vicar  2  v.  —  Six  Months 
in  the  Ranks  1  v.  —  People  I  have  met  1  v. 

Grim  wood,  Ethel  St.  Clair. 
My  Three  Years  in  Manipur  (with  Por- 
trait) 1  v. 

Grohman,  W.  A.  Baillie. 
Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese  1  v. 

Gunter,  A.  C.  (Am.),  t  1907. 
Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  1  v. 

Guthrie,  F.  Anstey:  vide  Anstey. 

"Guy  Livingstone,"  Author  of  (George 
Alfred  Laurence),  f  1876. 
Guy  Livingstone  1  v.  —  Sword  and 
Gown  iv.  —  Barren  Honour  1  v.  — 
Border  and  Bastillei  v.  —  Maurice  Dering 
iv.  —  Sans  Merci  2  v.  —  Breaking  a 
Butterfly  2  v.  —  Anteros  2  v.  —  Ha- 
garene  2  v. 

Habberton,  John  (Am.). 
Helen's   Babies  &  Other  People's  Chil- 
dren  iv.  —  The  Bowsham  Puzzle  1  v.  — 
One  Tramp;   Mrs.  Mayburn's  Twins  1  v. 
(Vide  p.  32.) 

Haggard,  Sir  H.  Rider. 
King  Solomon's  Mines  1  v.  —  She  2V.  — 
Jess  2  v.  —  Allan  Quatermain  2  v.  —  The 
Witch's  Head  2  v.  —  Maiwa's  Revenge 

1  v.  —  Mr.  Meeson's  Will  1  v.  —  Colonel 
Quaritch,  V.  C.  2  v.  —  Cleopatra  2  v.  — 
Allan's  Wife  1  v.  —  Beatrice  2  v.  —  Dawn 

2  v.  —  Montezuma's  Daughter  2  v.  —  The 
People  of  the  Mist  2  v.  — Joan  Haste  2  v. — 
Heart  of  the  World  2  v.  —  The  Wizard 
iv.  —  Doctor  Theme  1  v.  —  Swallow 
2  v.  —  Black  Heart  and  White  Heart, 
and  Elissa  1  v.  —  Lysbeth  2  v.  —  A  Winter 
Pilgrimage  2  v.  —  Pearl-Maiden  2  v.  — 
Stella  Fregelius  2  v.  —  The  Brethren  2  v. 

—  Ayesha.  The  Return  of  '  She '  2  v.  — 
The  Way  of  the  Spirit  2  v.  —  Benita  1  v. 

—  Fair  Margaret  2  v.  —  The  Lady  of 
Blossholme  1  v.  —  Morning  Star  1  v.  — 
Queen  Sheba's  Ring  1  v.  —  Red  Eve  1  v. 

—  Marie  1  v.  —  Child  of  Storm  1  v.  —  The 
Wanderer's  Necklace  1  v.     (Vide  p. 32.) 

Haggard,  Sir  H.  Rider,  &  Andrew  Lang. 
The  World's  Desire  2  v. 

Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C,  t  1881. 
Can  Wrong  be  Right?  1  v.  —  Marian  2  v. 

Hamerton,  P.  G.,  t  1894. 
Marmorne  1  v.  —  French  and  English  2  v. 

Hardy,  Rev.  E.  J. 

How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  it.  — 
Still  Happy  though  Married  1  v. 
Hardy,  Miss  Iza:  vide  Author  of  "Not 
Easily  Jealous." 
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Hardy,  Thomas. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  2  v.  —  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  2  v. — The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native  2  v.  —  The  Trnnipet- 
Major  2  v.  —  A  Laodicean  2  v.  —  Two  on 
a  Tower  2  v.  —  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  2  v. 

—  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames  1  v.  —  Tess 
of  the  D'Urbervillcs  2  v.  —  Life's  Tittle 
Ironies  1  v.  —  Judc  the  Obscure  2  v.  —  A 
Changed  Man  1  v.  —  The  Romantic  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Milkmaid  1  v.    ( Vide  p.  32.) 

Harland,  Henry  (Am.),  t  1905. 
The   Cardinal's   Snuff-  Box   1  v.  —  The 
Lady  Paramount  1  v.— My  Friend  Prospero 
iv.  —  The  Royal  End  1  v. 

Harraden,  Beatrice. 
Ships    that  pass  in    the  Night  1  v.  —  In 
Varying  Moods  1  v.  —  Hilda  Strafford, 
and   The   Remittance   Man    1  v.  —  The 
Fowler  2  v.  —  Katharine  Frensham  2  v. 

—  The  Scholar's  Daughter  1  v.  —  Inter- 
play 2  v.  —  Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rise  1  v. 

Harrison,  Agnes. 
Martin's  Vineyard  1  v. 

Harrison,  Mrs. :  vide  Lucas  Malet 

Harte,  Bret  (Am.),  t  1902. 
Prose  and  Poetry  (Tales  of  the  Argo- 
nauts:—  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp; 
The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  etc.  — 
Spanish  and  American  Legends;  Con- 
densed Novels;  Civic  and  Character 
Sketches;  Poems)  2  v. — Idyls  of  the 
Foothills  iv.  —  Gabriel  Conroy  2  v.  — 
Two  Men  of  Sandy  Par  1  v.  — -Thankful 
Blossom,  and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  The 
Story  of  a  Mine  1  v.  —  Drift  from  Two 
Shores  1  v.  —  An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog, 
and  other  Sketches  1  v. — The  Twins  of 
Table  Mountain,  and  other  Tales  1  v.  — 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story,  and  other  Tales 
iv.  —  Flip,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  On 
the  Frontier  1  v.  —  By  Shore  and  Sedge 
iv.  —  Maruja  1  v.  —  Snow-bound  at 
Eagle's,  and  Devil's  Ford  1  v.  —  The 
Crusade  of  the  "Excelsior"  1  v.  —  A 
Millionaire  of  Rough -and  -  Ready,  and 
other  Tales  1  v.  —  Captain  Jim's  Friend, 
and  the  Argonauts  of  North  Liberty  1  v. 

—  Cressy  1  v.  —  The  Heritage  of  Dedlow 
Marsh,  and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  A  Waif  of 
the  Plains  1  v.  —  A  Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate  1  v.  —  A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs, 
and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  A  First  Family  of 
Tasajara  1  v. — Colonel  Starbottle's  Client, 
and  some  other  People  1  v.  —  Susy  1  v.  — 
Sally  Dows,  etc.  1  v.  —  A  Protegee  of 
Jack  Hamlin's,  etc.  1  v.  —  The  Bell- 
Ringer  of  Angel's,  etc.  1  v.  —  Clarence 
1  v.  — In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills,  and  The 


Devotion  of  En  riquez  iv.  —  The  Ancestors 
of  Peter  A  therly,  etc.  1  v. —  Three  Partners 

1  v.  —  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town  1  v.  — 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow  1  v.  —  Mr. 
Jackl  lamlin'sModiation.and  otherStories 
iv.  —  From  Sand-Hill  to  Pine  1  v.  — 
Under  the  Redwoods  1  v.  —  On  the  Old 
Trail  1  v. — Trent's  Trust  1  v.  (Vide  p.  32.) 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  (Am.),  t  1864. 
The   Scarlet  Letter  1  v.  —  Transforma- 
tion (The  Marble  Faun)  2  v.  —  Passages 
from  his  English  Note-Books  2  v. 

Hay,  John  (Am.),  f  1905:   vide  "The 
Bread-Winners,"  Author  of. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio,  1 1906. 
Kokoro  1  v.  —  Kwaidan  1  v.  —  Glimpses 
of  Unfamiliar  Japan   (First  Series)    1  v. 

—  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan  (Second 
Series)  1  v.  —  Gleanings  in  Buddha-Fields 
iv.  —  Out  of  the  East  1  v.  —  The  Romance 
of  the  Milky  Way,  etc.  1  v. 

Hector,  Mrs.:  vide  Mrs.  Alexander. 

"Heir  of  Redclyffe,  the,"  Author  of: 
vide  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  1 1875. 
Friends  in  Council  2  v.  —  Ivan  de  Biron 

2  v. 

Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia,  t  1835. 
Select  Poetical  Works  1  v. 

Hewlett,  Maurice. 
The  Forest  Lovers  1  v.  —  Little  Novels 
of  Italy  iv.  —  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Richard  Yea-and-Nay  2  v.  —  New  Can- 
terbury Tales  iv.  —  The  Queen's  Quair; 
or,  The  Six  Years'  Tragedy  2  v.  —  Fond 
Adventures  1  v.  —  The  Fool  Errant  2  v. 

—  The  Stooping  Lady  1  v.  —  The  Spanish 
Jade  iv.  —  Halfway  House  2  v  —  Open 
Country  1  v. —  Rest  Harrow  1  v. —  Brazen- 
head  the  Great  1  v.— The  Song  of  Renny  1  v. 

—  Mrs.  Lancelot  1  v.  —  Lore  of  Proserpine 
iv.  —  Bendish  1  v. 

Hichens,  Robert. 
Flames  2  v.  —  The  Slave  2  v.  —  Felix  2  v. 

—  The  Woman  with  the  Fan  2  v.  —  The 
Garden  of  Allah  2  v.  —  The  Black  Spaniel, 
and  Other  Stories  1  v.  —  The  Call  of  the 
Blood  2  v.  —  A  Spirit  in  Prison  2  v.  — 
Barbary  Sheep  1  v.  —  Bella  Donna  2  v.  — 
The  Spell  of  Egypt  1  v.  — The  Dweller  on 
the  Threshold  1  v.  —  The  Fruitful  Vine  2  v. 

—  The  Londoners  1  v.  —  An  Imaginative 
Man  iv.  —  The  Way  of  Ambition  2  v. — 
The  Holy  Land  1  v. 

Hobart  Pasha,  Admiral,  f  1886. 
Sketches  from  my  Life  1  v. 
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Hobbea,    John    Oliver     (Mrs.  Craigie) 

(Am.),  1 1906. 

The    Gods ,    Some    Mortals    and    Lord 

Wickenham  1  v.  —  The  Serious  Wooing 

1  v.  —  The  Dream  and  the  Business  2  v. 

Hoey,  Mrs.  Cashel. 

A  Golden  Sorrow  2  v.  —  Out  of  Court  2  v. 

Holdsworth,  Annie  E. 
The  Years    that  the  Locust  hath  Eaten 
iv.  —  The  Gods  Arrive  1  v.  —  The  Val- 
ley of  theGreatShadow  iv.  —  GreatLow- 
lands  iv.  —  A  Garden  of  Spinsters  1  v. 

Holme  Lee:  vide  Harriet  Parr. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  (Am.),  t  1894. 
The    Autocrat     of   the    Breakfast-Table 

1  v.  —  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  1  v.  —  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  iv.  —  Over  the  Teacups  1  v. 

Hope,  Anthony  (Hawkins). 
Mr.  Witt's  Widow  1  v.  —  A  Change 
of  Air  iv.  —  Half  a  Hero  1  v.  —  The  In- 
discretion of  the  Duchess  1  v.  — The  God 
in  the  Car  1  v.  —  The  Chronicles  of  Count 
Antonio  1  v.  —  Comedies  of  Courtship 
iv.  —  The  Heartof  Princess  Osra  1  v.  — 
Phroso  2  v.  —  Simon  Dale  2  v.  —  Rupert 
of  Hentzau    1   v.  —  The   King's  Mirror 

2  v. —  Quisantei  v.  — Tristram  of  Blent  2  v. 

—  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy  2  v.  —  Double 
Harness  2  v.  —  A  Servant  of  the  Public  2  v. 

—  Sophy  of  Kravonia  2  v.  —  Tales  of  Two 
People  2  v.  —  The  Great  Miss  Driver  2  v. 

—  Mrs.  Maxon  Protests  1  v. 

Hopkins,  Tighe. 
An  Idler  in  Old  France  1  v.  —  The  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask  1  v.  —  The  Dungeons 
of  Old  Paris  1  v.  —  The  Silent  Gate  1  v.  — 
The  Women  Napoleon  Loved  1  v.  —  The 
Romance  of  Fraud  1  v. 

"  Horace  Templeton,"  Author  of. 
Diary  and  Notes  1  v. 

Hornung,  Ernest  William. 
A  Bride  from  the  Bush  1  v.  —  Under 
Two  Skies  iv.  —  Tiny  Luttrell  1  v.  — 
The  Boss  of  Taroomba  1  v.  —  My  Lord 
Duke  iv.  —  Young  Blood  1  v.  —  Some 
Persons  Unknown  1  v.  —  The  Amateur 
Cracksman  1  v.  — The  Rogue's  March  1  v. 

—  The  Belle  of  Toorak  i  v.  —  Peccavi  1  v. 

—  The  Black  Mask  1  v. — The  Shadow  of 
the  Rope  1  v.  —  No  Hero  1  v.  —  Denis 
Dent  iv.  —  Irralie's  Bushranger  and  The 
Unbidden  Guest  1  v.  —  Stingaree  1  v.  —  A 
Thief  in  the  Night  1  v.  —  Dead  Men  Tell  No 
Tales  iv.  —  Mr.  Justice  Raffles  1  v.  —  The 
Camera  Fiend  1  v.  —  Fathers  of  Men  2  v. 


—  Witching  Hill  1  v.  —  The  Thousandth 
Woman  1  v.  —  The  Crime  Doctor  1  v. 

"Household  Words." 

Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens.  1851-56. 
36  v.  —  Novels  and  Tales  reprinted  from 
Household  Words  by  Charles  Dickens. 
1856-59.  11  v. 

Houstoun,  Mrs.:  vide  "Recommended  to 
Mercy." 

"How  to  be  Happy  though  Married": 
vide  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 

Howard,  Blanche  Willis  (Am.),  \  1898. 
One  Summer  iv.  —  Aunt  Serena  1  v.  — 
Guenn  2  v. — Tony,  the  Maid,  etc.  1  v. — 
The  Open  Door  2  v. 

Howard,  Blanche  Willis,  1 1898,  &,  Wil- 
liam Sharp  (Am.),  t  1905. 
A  Fellowe  and  His  Wife  1  v. 

Howells,  William  Dean  (Am.). 
A     Foregone     Conclusion    1    v.   —  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook  1  v.  ■ —  A  Modern 
Instance  2  v.  —  The  Undiscovered  Country 

1  v.  —  Venetian  Life  (with  Portrait)  1  v. 

—  Italian  Journeys  1  vf  —  A  Chance  Ac- 
quaintance 1  v.  — Theft- Weddingjourney 
iv.  —  A  Fearful  Responsibility,  and 
Tonelli's  Marriage  1  v.  —  A  Woman's 
Reason  2  v.  —  Dr.  Breen's  Practice  1  v.  — 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  2  v.  —  A  Pair 
of  Patient  Lovers  1  v.  —  Miss  Bellard's  In- 
spiration 1  v. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  1 1898. 
Tom  Brown's  School-Days  1  v. 

Hungerford,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Argles),  t  1897. 
Molly  Bawn  2  v.  —  Mrs.   Geoffrey  2  v. 

—  Faith  and  Unfaith  2  v.  —  Portia  2  v.  — 
Loys ,  Lord  Berresford,  and  other  Tales 
iv.  —  Her  First  Appearance,  and  other 
Tales    1  v.  —  Phyllis    2  v.  —  Rossnioyne 

2  V.  —  Doris  2  v.  —  A  Maiden  all  Forlorn, 
etc.  iv.  —  A  Passive  Crime,  and  other 
Stories  1  v.  —  Green  Pleasure  and  Grey 
Grief  2  v.  —  A  Mental  Struggle  2  v.  — 
Her  Week's  Amusement,  and  Ugly 
Barrington  1  v.  —  Lady  Branksmere  2  v. 

—  Lady  Vahvorth's  Diamonds  1  v.  — A 
Modern  Circe  2  v.  —  Marvel  2  v.  —  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Vereker  1  v.  —  Under-Cur- 
rents  2  v.  —  In  Durance  Vile,  etc.  1  v.  —  A 
Troublesome  Girl,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  — 
A  Life's  Remorse  2  v.  —  A  Born  Coquette 
'2  v.  —  The  Duchess  1  v.  — Lady  Verner's 
Flight  iv.  —  A  Conquering  Heroine, 
and   "  When   in   Doubt "    i   v.  —  Nora 
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Creina  2  v.  —  A  Mad  Prank,  and  other 
Stories  1  v.  —  The  Hoyden  2  v.  —  The 
Red  House  Mystery  1  v.  —  An  Unsatis- 
factory Lover  iv.  —  Peter's  Wife  2  v.  — 
The  Three  Graces  1  v.  —  A  Tug  of  War 
iv.  —  The  Professor's  Experiment  2  v.  — 
A  Point  of  Conscience  2  v.  —  A  Lonely 
Giri  iv.  —  Lovice  1  v.  —  The  Coming  of 
Chloe  1  v. 

Hunt,  Mrs.:  vide  Beaumont. 

Hunt,  Violet. 
The  Human  Interest  1  v.  —  White  Rose 
of  Weary  Leaf  2  v.  —  The  Wife  of  Alta- 
rnont  1  v.  —  Talcs  of  the  Uneasy  1  v. 

Hutten,  Baroness  von  (Am.). 
The  Halo  1  v.— Kingsmead  1  v.-The  Lord- 
ship of  Love  2  v.  —  The  Green  Patch  1  v. 

—  Sharrow  2  v.  —  Maria  1  v. 

Ingelow,  Jean,  t  1897. 
Off  the  Skelligs  3  V.   —  Poems  2  v.   — 
Fated    to   be    Free    2   v.    —  Sarah    de 
Berenger  2  v.  —  Don  John  2  v. 

Inglis,  the  Hon.  Lady. 
The  Siege  of  Lucknow  1  v. 

Ingram,  John  H. :  vide  Poe. 

lota :  vide  Mrs.  Caffyn. 

Irving,  Washington  (Am.),  1 1859. 
The  Sketch  Book  (with  Portrait)  1  v.  — 
The  Life  of  Mahomet  1  v.  —  Lives  of  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet  1  v. — Oliver  Gold- 
smith iv.  —  Chronicles  of  Wolfert's  Roost 
iv.  —  Life  of  George  Washington  5  v. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Helen  (H.  H.)  (Am.),  f  1885. 
Ramona  2  v. 

Jacobs,  W.  W. 
Many  Cargoes  1  v.  —  The  Skipper's 
Wooing,  and  The  Brown  Man's  Servant 
iv.  —  Sea  Urchins  1  v.  —  A  Master  of 
Craft  iv.  —  Light  Freights  1  v.  —  At  Sun- 
wich  Port  iv.  —  The  Lady  of  the  Barge  1  v. 

—  Odd  Craft  1  v.  —  Dialstone  Lane  1  v. 

—  Captains  AU  1  v.  —  Short  Cruises  1  v. 

—  Salthaven  1  v.  —  Sailors'  Knots  1  v.  — 
Ship's  Company  1  v.     (Vide  p.  32.) 

James,  Charles  T.  C. 

Holy  Wedlock  1  v. 

James,  Q.  P.  R.,  t  i860. 
Morley  Ernstein  (with  Portrait)  1  v.  — 
Forest  Days  1  v.  —  The  False  Heir  1  v.  — 
Arabella  Stuart  1  v.  —  Rose  d'Albret 
1  v.  —  Arrah  Neil  1  v.  —  Agincourt  1  v.  — 
The  Smuggler  1  v.  —  The  Step-Mother 
3  v.  —  Beauchamp    1    v.  —  Heidelberg 


iv.  —  The  Gipsy  1  v.  —  The  Castle  of 
Ehrenstein  1  v.  —  Darnley  1  v.  —  Russell 
2  v.  —  The  Convict  2  v.  —  Sir  Theodora 
Broughton  2  v. 

James,  Henry  (Am.). 
The  American    2   v.  —  The  Europeans 

1  v.  —  Daisy  Miller;  An  International 
Episode ;  Four  M  eetings  1  v.  —  Roderick 
Hudson  2  v.  —  The  Madonna  of  the 
Future,  etc.  1  v.  —  Eugene  Pickering, 
etc.  iv.  —  Confidence  1  v.  —  Washing- 
ton Square,  etc.  2  v.  —  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  3  v.  —  Foreign  Parts  1  v.  —  French 
Poets  and  Novelists  1  v.  —  The  Siege  of 
London ;  The  Point  of  View ;  A  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim  1  v.  —  Portraits  of  Places 
iv.  —  A  Little  Tour  in  France  i  v.  —  The 
Finer  Grain  1  v.  —  The  Outcry  1  v. 

James,  Winifred. 
Bachelor  Betty  1  v. 

Jeaffreson,  J.  Cordy. 
A     Book     about     Doctors     2    t.   —  A 
Woman  in  spite  of  Herself  2  v.  —  Tha 
Real  Lord  Byron  3  v. 

Jenkin,  Mrs.  Charles,  t  1885. 
"Who     Breaks — Pays"     1    v.    —   Skir- 
mishing iv.  —  Once  and  Again   2  v. — 
Two  French  Marriages  2  v.  —  Within  an 
Ace  iv.  —  Jupiter's  Daughters  1  v. 

Jenkins,  Edward. 
Ginx's  Baby,   his  Birth  and  other  Mis- 
fortunes ;  Lord  Bantam  2  v. 

"Jennie  of  The  Prince's,'"  Author  of: 
vide  B.  H.  Buxton. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K. 
The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow 
iv.  —  Diary  of  a  Pilgrimage,  and  Six 
Essays  1  v.  —  Novel  Notes  1  v.  —  Sketches 
in  Lavender,  Blue  and  Green  1  v.  — 
The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow 
iv.  —  Three  Men  on  the  Bummel  1  v.  — 
Paul  Kelver  2  v.  —  Tea-Table  Talk  1  v. 
—  Tommy  and  Co.  1  v.  —  Idle  Ideas  in  1905 
iv.  —  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back 
iv.  —  The  Angel  and  the  Author — and 
Others  iv.  —  They  and  I,  1  v. 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  1 1857. 
History    of    St.    Giles    and    St.   James 

2  v.  —  Men  of  Character  2  v. 

"John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  Author  of: 
vide  Mrs.  Craik. 

Johnny  Ludlow :  vide  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  1 1784. 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets  2  v. 
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Jolly,  Emily. 
Colonel  Dacre  2  v. 

"Joshua  Davidson,"  Author  of:   vide 
Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Kavanagh,  Miss  Julia,  1 1877. 
Nathalie  2  v.  —  Daisy  Burns  2  v.  — 
Grace  Lee  2  v.  —  Rachel  Gray  1  v.  — 
Adele  3  V.  —  A  Summer  and  Winter  in 
the  Two  Sicilies  2  v.  —  Seven  Years,  and 
other  Tales  2  v.  —  French  Women  of 
Letters  1  v.  —  English  Women  of  Letters 
iv.  —  Queen  Man  2  v.  —  Beatrice  2  v.  — 
Sybil's  Second  Love  2  v.  —  Dora  2  v.  — 
Silvia  2  v.  —  Bessie  2  v.  — John  Dorrien 
3  v.  — Two  Lilies  2  v.  —  Forget-me-nots 
2  t.     {Vide  p.  29.) 

Keary,  Annie,  t  1879. 
Oldbury  2  v.  —  Castle  Daly  2  v. 

Keary,  C.  F. 

The  Mount  1  v. 

Keeling,  D'Esterre- :  vide  Esterre. 

Kempis,  Thomas  A. 
The    Imitation    of    Christ.       Translated 
from  the  Latin  by  W.  Benham,  b.d.  i  v. 

Kimball,  Richard  B.  (Am.),  t  1892. 
Saint  Leger  1  v.  —  Romance  of  Student 
Life  Abroad  1  v.  —  Undercurrents  1  v.  — 
Was  he  Successful?  1  v.  — To-Day  in  New 
York  1  v. 

Kinglake,  A.  W.,  t  1891. 
Eothen    iv.  —  The    Invasion    of    the 
Crimea  14  v. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  t  1875. 
Yeast  iv.  —  Westward  ho !  2  v.  —  Two 
Years  ago  2  v.  —  Hypatia  2  v.  —  Alton 
Locke  iv.  —  Hereward  the  Wake  2  v.  — 
At  Last  2  v.  —  His  Letters  and  Memories 
of  his  Life,  edited  by  his  Wife  2  v. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  t  1876. 
Ravenshoe  2  v.  —  Austin  Elliot  1  v.  — 
Geoffry  Hamlyn  2  v.  —  The  Hillyars  and 
the  Burtons  2  v.  —  Leighton  Court  1  v.  — 
Valentin  1  v.  —  Oakshott  Castle  1  v.  — 
Reginald  Hetherege  2  v.  —  The  Grange 
Garden  2  v. 

Kinross,  Albert 
An  Opera  and  Lady  Grasmere  1  v. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  1  v.  —  The 
Second  Jungle  Book  1  v.  —  The  Seven 
Seas  iv.  —  "Captains  Courageous" 
iv.  —  The  Day's  Work  1  v.  —  A  Fleet 
in  Being  1  y.  —  Stalky  &  Co.  1  v.  —  From 
Sea  to  Sea  2  v.  —  The  City  of  Dreadful 
'  Night  i  v.  —  Kim  1  t.  — Just  So  Stories  1  v. 


—  The  Five  Nations  1  v.  —  Traffics  and 
Discoveries  1  v.  —  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  1  v. 

—  Actions  and  Reactions  1  v.  —  Rewards 
and  Fairies  1  v. 

Laffan,  May. 
Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor  1  v. 

Lamb,  Charles,  t  1834. 
The  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana  1  v.    {Vide 
p.  29  and  32  ) 

Lang,  Andrew:  vide  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Langdon,  Mary  (Am.). 
Ida  May  1  v. 

"  Last  of  the  Cavaliers,  the,"  Author  of 
(Miss  Piddington). 
The  Last   of  the  Cavaliers   2  v.  —  The 
Gain  of  a  Loss  2  v. 

taszowska,  Mme  de:  vide  E.  Gerard. 

Laurence,  George  Alfred:    vide  "Guy 
Livingstone." 

Lawless,  the  Hon.  Emily,  1 1913. 
Hurrish  1  v. 

Lee,  Holme :  vide  Harriet  Parr. 

Lee,  Vernon. 
Popejacyntb,  etc.  1  v.  —  Genius  Loci,  and 
The  Enchanted  Woods   1   v.  —   Hortus 
Vitae,  and  Limbo  1  v.  —  The  Spirit  of 
Rome,  and  Laurus  Nobilis  1  v.  —  S'anitas 

1  v. 

Le  Fanu,  J.  S.,  t  1873. 
Uncle  Silas  2  v.  —  Guy  Deverell  2  v. 

Lemon,  Mark,  t  1870. 
Wait  for  the  End  2  v.  —  Loved  at  Last 

2  v.  —  Falkner  Lyle  2  v.  —  Leyton  Hall, 
and  other  Tales  2  v.  —  Golden  Fetters  2  v. 

Lever,  Charles,  t  1872. 
The  O'Donoghue  1  v.  —  The  Knight  of 
Gwynne  3  V.  —  Arthur  O'Leary  2  v.  — 
Harry  Lorrequer  2  v.  —  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley  3  v.  —  Tom  Burke  of  "Ours"  3V.  — 
Jack  Hinton  2  v.  —  The  Daltons  4  v.  — 
The  Dodd  Family  Abroad  3  V.  —  The 
Martins  of  Cro'  Martin  3  v.  —  The  For- 
tunes of  Glencore  2  v.  —  Roland  Cashel 

3  v.  —  Davenport  Dunn  3  V.  —  Confessions 
of  Con  Cregan  2  v.  —  One  of  Tbem  2  v.  — 
Maurice  Tiernay  2  v.  —  Sir  Jasper  Carew 
2  v.  —  Barrington  2  v.  —  A  Day's  Ride 
2  v.  —  Luttrellof  Arran  2  v.  — Tony  Butlei 
2  v.  —  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  2  v.  —  The 
Branileighs  of  Bishop's  Folly  2  v.  —  A 
Rent  in  a  Cloud  1  v.  —  That  Boy  of  Nor- 
cott's  1  v.  —  St.  Patrick's  Eve;  Paul 
Gosslett's  Confessions  1  t.  —  Lord  Kil- 
gobbin  2  v. 
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Levett- Yeats,  S. 
The    Honour    of    Savelli    1   v.    —   The 
Chevalier  d'Auriac  1  v.  —  The  Traitor's 
Way  iv.  —  The  Lord  Protector  1  v.  — 
Orrain  1  v. 

Lewes,  Q.  H.,  t  1878. 
Ranthorpe     1   v.  —  The    Physiology    of 
Common  Life  2  v.  —  On  Actors  and  the 
Art  of  Acting  1  v. 

Linton,  Mrs.  E.  Lynn,  +  1898. 
The  true  History  of  Joshua  Davidson 
iv.  —  Patricia  Kemball  2  v.  —  The 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas  2  v. — The 
World  well  Lost  2  v.  —  Under  which 
Lord?  2  v.  —  With  a  Silken  Thread,  and 
other  Stories  1  v.  —  Todhunters'  at  Loan- 
in'  Head,  and  other  Stories  i\.  —  "My 
Love  1  "  2  v.  —  The  Girl  of  the  Period, 
and  other  Social  Essays  1  v.  —  lone  2  v. 

Lockhart,  L.  W.  M.,  t  1882. 
Mine  is  Thine  2  v. 

Loftus,  Lord  Augustus. 

Diplomatic  Reminiscences  1837  -  1862 
(with  Portrait)  2  v. 

London,  Jack  (Am.). 
Burning  Daylight  1  v.  —  The  Call  of  the 
Wild  iv.  —  When  God  Laughs  i  v.  —  The 
Sea-Wolf  2  v.  —  South  Sea  Tales  1  v.  — 
Martin  Eden  2  v.  —  A  Son  of  the  Sun  1  v. 

—  The  Son  of  the  Wolf  1  v.  — The  Valley 
of  the  Moon  2  v. 

Longard,  Mme  de :  vide  0.  Gerard. 

Longfellow,   Henry  Wadsworth    (Am.), 

t  1882. 

Poetical   Works   (with    Portrait)  3  V.   — 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri 

3  v. — The  New-England  Tragedies  1  v. 

—  The  Divine  Tragedy  1  v.  —  Flower-de- 
Luce,  and  Three  Books  of  Song  1  v.  —  The 
Masque  of  Pandora,  and  other  Poems  1  v. 
(Vide  p.  32.) 

Lonsdale,  Margaret. 
Sister  Dora  (with  Portrait)  1  v. 

Lorimer,  George  Horace  (Am.). 
Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  his 
Son  1  v.  -     Old  Gorgon  Graham  1  v.  — 
Jack  Spurlock,  Prodigal  1  v. 

"  Lost  Battle,  a."    2  v. 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc. 
The  Uttermost  Farthing  1  v. —  Studies  in 
Wives  1  v.  —  WhenNoManPursueth  1  v. 

—  Jane  Oglander  1  v.  —  The  Chink  in  the 
Armour  1  v.  —  Mary  Pechcll  1  v.  —  Studies 
in  Love  and  in  Terror  1  v. — The  Lodger  1  v. 

—  The  End  of  her  Honeymoon  1  v. 
Lubbock,    Sir  John    (Lord   Avebury), 

♦1834,  t  1913- 
Th*  PUasuros  of  Life  1  v.  —  The  Beau- 


ties of  Nature  (with  Illustrations)  1  v.  — 
The  Use  o(  Life  1  v.  —  Scenery  of  Switzer- 
land (with  Illustrations)  2  v.  —  Essays  and 
Addresses  1900-1903  1  v.  —  On  Peace 
and  Happiness  1  v. 

"  Lutfullah  " :  vide  Eastwick. 

Lyall,  Edna,  1 1903. 
We  Two  2  v.  —  Donovan  2  v.  —  In 
the  Golden  Days  2  v.  —  Knight-Errant 
2  v.  —  Won  by  Waiting  2  v.  —  Wayfaring 
Men  2  v.  —  Hope  the  Hermit  2  v.  — 
Doreen  2  v.  —  In  Spite  of  All  2  v.  —  The 
Hinderers  1  v. 

Lytton,  Lord :  vide  E.  Bulwer. 

Lytton,  Robert  Lord  (Owen  Meredith), 
t  1891. 
Poems  2  v.  —  Fables  in  Song  2  v. 

Maartens,  Maarten. 
The  Sin   of  Joost  Avelingh  1  v.  —  An 
Old  Maid's  Love  2  v.  —  God's  Fool  2  v. 

—  The  Greater  Glory  2  v.  —  My  Lady 
Nobody  2  v.  —  Her  Memory  1  v.  —  Some 
Women  I  have  known  1  v.  —  My  Poor 
Relations  2  v.  —  Dorothea  2  v.  —  The 
Healers  2  v.  —  The  Woman's  Victory,  and 
Other  Stories  2  v.  —  The  New  Religio  n  2  v. 

—  Brothers  All  1  v. — The  Price  of  Lis  Doris 
2  v. — Harmen  Pols :  Peasant  1  v. — Eve  2  v. 

McAulay,    Allan    (Am.) :     vide    Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  1 1859. 

History  of  England  (with  Portrait)   10  v. 

—  Critical  and  Historical  Essays  5  v.  — 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  1  v.  —  Speeches 
2  v.  —  Biographical  Essays  1  v.  —  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Atterbury  1  v.  —  (See  also 
Trevelyan).     (Vide  p.  32.) 

McCarthy,  Justin. 
The     Waterdale     Neighbours    2    y.   — 
Dear  Lady  Disdain  2  v.  —  Miss  Misan- 
thrope 2  v.  —  A  History  of  our  Own  Times 

5  v.  —  Donna  Quixote  2  v.  —  A  Short 
History  of  our  Own  Times  2  v.  —  A 
History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Vols.  1  & 
2.  —  A  History  of  our  Own  Times.  Vols. 

6  &  7  (supplemental) .  —  A  History  of  the 
Four  Georges  and  of  William  IV.  Vols.  3, 
4  &  5  (supplemental).  —  A  Short  History 
of  our  Own  Times.  Vol.  3  (supplemental). 

MacDonald,  George,  1 1905. 
Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen  2  v.  —  Annals 
of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood  2  v.  —  David 
Elgiubrod  2  v.  —  The  Vicar's  Daughter 
2  v.  —  Malcolm  2  v.  —  St.  George  and 
St.  Michael  2  v.  —  The  Marquis  of 
Lossie   2  v.  —  Sir  Gibbie  2  v.  —  Mary 
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Marston  2  v.  —  The  Gifts  of  the  Child 
Christ,  and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  The  Prin- 
cess and  Curdie  1  v. 

Mackarness,  Mrs.,  t  x88i. 
Sunbeam    Stories    1    v.   —  A     Peerless 
Wife  2  v.  —  A  Mingled  Yarn  2  v. 

Mackay,  Eric,  t  1898. 
I.ove  Letters  of  a  Violinist,  and  other 
Poems  1  v. 

McKnight,  Charles  (Am.),  1 1881. 
Old  Fort  Duquesne  2  v. 

Maclaren,  Ian,  1 1907. 
Beside   the    Bonnie  Brier  Bush    1  v.   — 
The  Days  of  Auld  Langsyne  1  v.  —  His 
Majesty  Baby  1  v. 

Macleod,  Fiona,  1 1905. 
Wind  and  Wave  1  v.  —  The  Sunset  of  Old 
Tales  1  v. 

Macleod,  Norman,  1 1872. 
The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son  1  v. 
Macpherson,  James,  1 1796 :  vide  Osslan. 

Macquoid,  Mrs. 
Patty  2  v.  —  Miriam's  Marriage 2  v.  —  Pic- 
tures across  the  Channel  2  v.  —  Too  Soon 
1  v.  —  My  Story  2  v.  —  Diane  2  v. —  Beside 
the  River  2  v.  —  A  Faithful  Lover  2  v. 

"Mademoiselle  Mori,"  Author  of  (Miss 
Roberts) . 
Mademoiselle  Mori  2  v.  —  Denise  1  v. 
—  Madame  Fontenoy  1  v.  —  On  the 
Edge  of  the  Storm  1  v.  —  The  Atelier  du 
Lys  2  v.  —  In  the  Olden  Time  2  v. 

Mahon,  Lord :  -vide  Stanhope. 

Maine,  E.  S. 
Scarscliff  Rocks  2  v. 

Malet,  Sir  Edward. 

Shifting  Scenes  1  v. 

Malet,  Lucas  (Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger 
Harrison) . 
Colonel  Enderby's  Wife  2  v.  —  The 
History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady  3  v.  —  The 
Far  Horizon  2  v.  —  The  Score  1  v.  — 
Adrian  Savage  2  v. 

Malmesbury,  the  Earl  of. 
Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister  3  v. 

Mann,  Mary  E. 
A  Winter's   Tale    1  v.    —    The   Cedar 

Star  1  v. 

Mansfield,  Robert  Blachford. 

The  Log  of  the  Water  Lily  1  v. 

Mark  Twain:  vide  Twain. 


"Marmorne,"  Author  of:    vide  P.  Q. 
Hamerton. 

Marryat,  Capt,  1 1848. 
Jacob    Faithful    (with    Portrait)    1   v.  — 
Percival  Keeneiv.  —  Peter  Simple  iv.  — 

iaphet  in  Search  of  a  Father  1  v.  — 
lonsieur  Violet  1  v.  —  The  Settlers  in 
Canada  1  v.  —  The  Mission  1  v.  —  The 
Privateer's-Man  1  v.  —  The  Children  of 
the  New-Forest  1  v.  —  Valerie  1  v.  — 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  tv,  —  The  King's 
Own  1  v.    ( Vide  p.  29.) 

Marryat,  Florence,  1 1899. 
Love's  Conflict  2  v.  —  For  Ever  and 
Ever  2  v.  —  The  Confessions  of  Gerald 
Estcourt  2  v.  —  Nelly  Brooke  2  v.  — 
Veronique  2  v.  —  Petronel  2  v.  —  Her 
Lord  and  Master  2  v.  —  The  Prey  of  the 
Gods  1  v.  —  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain 
Marryat  1  v.  —  Mad  Dumaresq  2  v.  — 
No  Intentions  2  v.  —  Fighting  the  Air 
2  v.  —  A  Star  and  a  Heart ;  An  Utter  Im- 
possibility iv.  —  The  Poison  of  Asps, 
and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  A  Lucky  Disap- 
pointment, and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  "My 
own  Child"  2  v.  —  Her  Father's  Name 
2  v.  —  A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats  2  v.  — 
A  Little  Stepson  1  v.  —  Written  in  Fire 
2  v.  —  Her  World  against  a  Lie  2  v.  — 
A  Broken  Blossom  2  v.  —  The  Root  of 
all  Evil  2  v.  —  The  Fair-haired  Alda  2  v.  — 
With  Cupid's  Eyes  2  v.  —  My  Sister  the 
Actress  2  v.  —  Phyllida  2  v.  —  How  they 
loved  Him  2  v.  —  Facing  the  Footlights 
(with  Portrait)  2  v.  —  A  Moment  of  Mad- 
ness, and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  The  Ghost 
of  Charlotte  Cray,  and  other  Stories 
iv.  —  Peeress  and  Player  2  v.  —  Under 
the  Lilies  and  Roses  2  v.  —  The  Heart 
of  Jane  Warner  2  v.  —  The  Heir  Pre- 
sumptive 2  v.  —  The  Master  Passion  2  v. 

—  Spiders  of  Society  2  v.  —  Driven  to  Bay 
2  v.  —  A  Daughter  of  the  Tropics  2  v.  — 
Gentleman  and  Courtier  2  v.  —  On  Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence  2  v.  —  Mount  Eden. 
A  Romance  2  v.  —  Blindfold  2  v.  —  A 
Scarlet  Sin  1  v.  —  A  Bankrupt  Heart  2  v. 

—  The  Spirit  World  1  v.  —  The  Beautiful 
Soul  1  v.  —  At  Heart  a  Rake  2  v.  — 
The  Strange  Transfiguration  of  Hannah 
Stubbs  iv.  —  The  Dream  that  Stayed 
2  v.  —  A  Passing  Madness  1  v.  —  The 
Blood  of  the  Vampire  1  v.  —  A  Soul  on 
Fire  1  v.  —  Iris  the  Avenger  1  v. 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Anne,  t  1874. 
Ravenscliffe    2  v.   —   Emilia    Wyndham 
2  v.  —  Castle  Avon  2  v.  —  Aubrey  2  v.  — 
The  Heiress  of  Haughton  2  v.  —  Evelyn 
Marston  2  v.  —  The  Rose  of  Ashurst  2  t. 
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Marshall,  Mrs.  Emma,  1 1899. 
Mrs.  Mainwaring's  Journal  1  v.  — 
Benvenuta  1  v.  —  Lady  Alice  1  v.  — 
Dayspring  1  v.  —  Life's  Aftermath  1  v.  — 
In  the  Last  Country  1  v.  —  No.  XIII;  or, 
The  Story  of  the  Lost  Vestal  1  v.  —  In 
Four  Reigns  1  v.  —  On  the  Banks  of  the 
Ouse  iv.  —  In  the  City  of  Flowers  1  v.  — 
Alma  iv.  —  Under  Salisbury  Spire  1  v. 

—  The  End  Crowns  All  1  v.  — Winchester 
Meads  1  v.  —  Eventide  Light  1  v.  — 
Winifrede's  Journal  1  v.  —  Bristol  Bells 

1  v.  —  In  the  Service  of  Rachel  Lady 
Russell  iv.  —  A  Lily  among  Thorns  1  v. 

—  Penshurst  Castle  1  v.  —  Kensington 
Palace  1  v.  —  The  White  King's  Daughter 
iv.  —  The  Master  of  the  Musicians  1  v. 

—  An  Escape  from  the  Tower  1  v.  —  A 
Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace  i  v.  —  Castle 
Meadow  1  v.  —  In  the  Choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey  1  v.  —  The  Young  Queen 
of  Hearts  1  v.  —  Under  the  Dome  of  St. 
Paul's  1  v.  —  The  Parson's  Daughter 
iv.     ( Vide  p.  29.) 

Mason,  A.  E.  W. 
The   Four   Feathers  2  v.  —  Miranda  of 
the  Balcony  1  v.  —  The  Courtship  of  Mor- 
rice  Buckler  2  v.  —  The  Truants  2  v.  — 
The  Watchers  1  v.  —  Running  Water  1  v. 

—  The  Broken  Road  1  v.  —  At  the  Villa 
Rose  iv.  —  The  Turnstile  2  v.  —  The  Wit- 
ness for  the  Defence  1  v. 

Mathers,  Helen  (Mrs.  Henry  Reeves). 
"Cherry  Ripe!"   2  v.  —  "Land  o'  the 
Leal "  iv.  —  My  Lady  Green  Sleeves  2  v. 

—  As  he  comes  up  the  Stair,  etc.  1  v.  — 
Sam's  Sweetheart  2  v.  —  Eyre's  Acquittal 

2  v.  —  Found  Out  iv.  —  Murder  or  Man- 
slaughter? iv.  —  The  Fashion  of  this 
World  (80  Pf.)— Blind  Justice,  and  "Who, 
being  dead,  yet  Speaketh  "  1  v.  — What 
the  Glass  Told,  and  A  Study  of  a  Woman 
iv.  —  Bam  Wildfire  2  v.  —  Becky  2  v.  — 
Cinders  1  v.  —  "Honey"  1  v.  —  Griff  of 
Gi  iffithscourt  1  v.  —  The  New  Lady  Teazle, 
and  Other  Stories  and  Essays  1  v.  —  The 
Ferryman  I  v.  —  Tally  Ho  !  2  v.  —  Pigskin 
and  Petticoat  2  v.  —  Gay  Lawless  1  v.  — 
Love  the  Thief  1  v. 

Maurice,  Colonel. 
The     Balance     of     Military    Power    in 
Europe  1  v. 

Maurier,  George  du,  1 1896. 
Trilby  2  v.  —  The  Martian  2  v. 

Maxwell,  Mrs. :  vide  Miss  Braddon. 

Maxwell,  W.  B. 
TheRagged Messenger  2  v. — TheGuarded 
Flame  2  v.  —  Mrs.  Thompson  1  v.  —  The 


Rest  Cure  1  v.  —  In  Cotton  Wool  2  v.  — 
General  Mallock's  Shadow  1  v. 

"  Mehalah  " :  vide  Baring-Gould. 

Melville,  Qeorge  J.  Whyte,  1 1878. 
Kate  Coventry  1  v.  —  Holmby  House 
2  v.  —  Digby  Grand  1  v.  —  Good  for  No- 
thing 2  v.  —  The  Queen's  Maries  2  v.  — 
The  Gladiators  2  v.  —  The  Brookes  of 
Bridlemere  2  v.  —  Cerise  2  v.  —  The 
Interpreter  2  v. — The  White  Rose  2  v.  — 
M.  or  N.  1  v.  —  Contraband  1  v.  — 
Sarchedon  2  v.  —  Unclejohn  2  v.  — 
Katerfelto  1  v.  —  Sister  Louise  1  v.  — 
Rosine  1  v.  —  Roys'  Wife  2  v.  —  Black 
but  Comely  2  v.  — Riding  Recollections  1  v. 

Memorial  Volumes:  vide  Five  Centuries 
(vol.  500) ;  The  New  Testament 
(vol.  1000) ;  Henry  Morley  (vol.  2000) ; 
Theodore  Stanton  (vol.  4000). 

Meredith,  George,  t  1909. 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  2  v.  — 
Beauchamp's  Career  2  v.  —  The  Tragic 
Comedians  1  v.  —  Lord  Ormont  and  his 
A minta  2  v.  —  The  Amazing  Marriage  2  v. 
—  The  Egoist  2  v.  —  Rhoda  Fleming  2  v. 

Meredith,  Owen :  vide  Robert  Lord  Lytton. 

Merrick,  Leonard. 
The  Man  who  was  good  1  v.  —  This 
Stage  of  Fools  1  v.  —  Cynthia  1  v.  —  One 
Man's  View  1  v.  —  The  Actor-Manager 
iv.  —  The  Worldlings  1  v.  — When  Love 
flies  out  o'  the  Window  1  v.  —  Conrad  in 
Quest  of  His  Youth  1  v.  —  The  Quaint 
Companions  1  v. — Whispers  about  Women 
iv.  —  The  House  of  Lynch  1  v.  —  The 
Man  who  Understood  Women,  etc.  1  v.  — 
All  the  World  Wondered,  etc.  1  v.  —  The 
Position  of  Peggy  Harper  1  v. 

Merriman,  Henry  Seton,  1 1903. 
Young  Mistley  1  v.  —  Prisoners  and 
Captives  2  v.  —  From  One  Generation  to 
Another  1  v.  — With  Edged  Tools  2  v.  — 
The  Sowers  2  v.  —  Flotsam  1  v.  —  In 
Kedar's  Tents  1  v.  —  Roden's  Corner 
1  v.  — The  Isle  of  Unrest  1  v.  — The  Velvet 
Glove  1  v.  — The  Vultures  1  v.  —  Barlasch 
of  the  Guard  1  v.  —  Tomaso's  Fortune,  and 
Other  Stories  1  v.  —  The  Last  Hope  2  v. 

Merriman,  H.  S.,  &  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 
The  Money-Spinner,  etc.  1  v. 

Milne,  James. 
The  Epistles  of  Atkins  1  v. 

Milton,  John,  t  1674. 
Poetical  Works  1  v. 
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"  Miss  Holly,"  Author  of. 
Geraldine  Hawthorne  I  v. 

"Molly  Bawn,"  Author  of:   vide  Mrs. 
Hungerford. 

Montgomery,  Florence. 
Misunderstood  I  v.  —  Thrown  To- 
gether 2  v.  —  Thwarted  i  v.  —  Wild  Mike 
IV.  —  Seaforth  2  v.  —  The  Blue  Veil 
IV.  —  Transformed  i  v.  —  The  Fisher- 
man's Daughter,  etc.  i  v.  —  Colonel 
Norton  2  v.  —  Prejudged  i  v.  —  An  Un- 
shared Secret,  and  Other  Tales  I  v.  —  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  in  the  Schoolroom  i  v. 
(Vide  p.  29,  32.) 

Moore,  Frank  Frankfort. 
"I  Forbid  the  Banns"   2  v.  —  A  Gray 
Eye   or  So   2   v.  —  One  Fair   Daughter 
2   v.  —  They  Call  it   Love  2   v.  —  The 
Jessamy  Bride  1  v.  —  The  Millionaires  1  v. 

—  Nell  Qwyn — Comedian  1  v. — A  Damsel 
or  Two  iv.  —  Castle  Omeragh  2  v.  —  Ship- 
mates in  Sunshine  2  v.  —  The  Original 
Woman  1  v.  —  The  White  Causeway  1  v. — 
The  Artful  Miss  Dill  1  v.  —  The  Marriage 
Lease  1  v.  —  An  Amateur  Adventuress  1  v. 

—  Priscilla  and  Charybdis  1  v.  —  The  Food 
of  Love  1  v. — The  Laird  of  Craig  Athol  1  v. 

—  The  Marriage  of  Barbara  1  v.  —  The 
Narrow  Escape  of  Lady  Hardwell  1  v.  — 
The  Ulsterman  1  v. 

Moore,  George. 

Celibates  1  v.  —  Evelyn  Innes  2  v.  —  Sister 
Teresa  2  v. — TheUntilled  Field  1  v. — Con- 
fessions of  aYoung  Man  1  v.— The  Lake  1  v. 
— Memoirs  of  my  Dead  Life  1  v. — Ave  1  v. 

—  Spring  Days  1  v. —  Salve  1  v. — Vale  1  v. 

Moore,  Thomas,  1 1852. 
Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  5  v.  ( Vide 
P-32-) 

Morgan,  Lady,  1 1859. 
Memoirs  3  v. 

Morley,  Henry,  1 1894. 
Of  English   Literature   in   the  Reign  of 
Victoria.  With  Facsimiles  of  the  Signa- 
tures of  Authors  in  the  Tauchnitz  Edition 
(v.  2000,  published  1881)  1  v. 

Morris,  William. 
A  Selection  from  his  Poems  1  v. 

Morrison,  Arthur. 
Tales  of  Mean  Streets  1  v.  —  A  Child 
of  the  Jago  1  v.  —  To  London  Town  1  v. 

—  Cunning  Murrell  1  v.  —  The  Hole  in  the 
Wall  1  v.  —  The  Green  Eye  of  Goona  1  v. 

—  Divers  Vanities  1  v.  —  Green  Ginger  1  v. 
MUnsterberg,  Hugo  (Am.). 

The  War  and  America  1  v.  —  The  Peace 
and  America  1  v. 

Mulrhead,  James  Fullarton. 
The  Land  of  Contrasts  1  v. 


Mulock,  Miss:  vide  Mrs.  Craik. 

Murray,  David  Christie. 
Rainbow  Gold  2  v. 

Murray,  Grenville :  vide  Grenville. 

"My  Little  Lady,"  Author  of:    vide  E. 
Frances  Poynter. 

New  Testament,  the. 
The  Authorised  English  Version ,  with 
Introduction  and  Various  Readings  from 
the  three  most  celebrated  Manuscripts  of 
the  Original  Text,  by  Constantine  Tischen- 
dorf  (vol.  1000,  published  1869)  1  v. 

Newby,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Common  Sense  2  v. 

Newman,  Dr.  J.  H.  (Cardinal  Newman), 
t  1890. 
Callista  1  v. 

Nichoils,  Mrs. :  vide  Currer  Bell. 

"Nina  Balatka,"  Author  of:   vide  An- 
thony Trollope. 

"No  Church,"  Author  of  (F.Robinson). 
No  Church  2  v.  —  Owen : — a  Waif  2  v. 

Noel,  Lady  Augusta. 
From  Generation  to  Generation  1  v.  — 
Hithersen  Mere  2  v. 

Norris,  Frank  (Am.),  1 1902. 
The  Octopus  2  v.  —  The  Pit  2  v. 

Norris,  W.  E. 
My  Friend  Jim  1  v.  —  A  Bachelor's 
Blunder  2  v.  —  Major  and  Minor  2  v.  — 
The  Rogue  2  v.  —  MissShafto  2  v.  —  Mrs. 
Fenton  I  v.  —  Misadventure  2  v.  —  Saint 
Ann's  iv.  —  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck 
iv.  —  The  Dancer  in  Yellow  1  v.  — 
Clarissa  Furiosa  2  v.  —  Marietta's  Mar- 
riage 2  v.  —  The  Fight  for  the  Crown 
1  v.  —  The  Widower  1  v. — Giles  Ingiiby  iv. 
—  The  Flower  of  the  Flock  1  v.  —  His 
Own  Father  1  v. —  The  Credit  of  the  County 
iv.  —  Lord  Leonard  the  Luckless  1  v.  — 
Nature's  Comedian  1  v. —  Nigel's  Vocation 
iv.  —  Barham  of  Beltana  1  v.  —  Harry  and 
Ursula  iv.  —  The  Square  Peg  1  v.  — 
Pauline  1  v.  —  The  Perjurer  1  v.  —  Not 
Guilty  iv.  —  Vittoria Victrix  1  v.  —  Paul's 
Paragon  1  v.  —  The  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman 
iv.  —  Barbara  and  Company  1  v. 

Norton,  Hon.  Mrs.,  1 1877. 
Stuart    of   Dunleath   2   v.    —    Lost    and 
Saved  2  v.  —  Old  Sir  Douglas  2  v. 

"Not  Easily  Jealous,"  Author  of  (Miss 
Iza  Hardy). 
Not  Easily  Jealous  2  v. 
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"Novels  and  Tales":  vide  "Household 
Words." 

O'Conor  Ecoles,   Charlotte    (Hal  God- 
frey). 
The  Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Semaphore  i  v. 

—  The  Matrimonial  Lottery  i  v. 

Oldmeadow,  Ernest. 

Susan  i  v. 

Oliphant,  Laurenoe,  1 1888. 
Altiora  Peto  2  v.  —  Masollam  2  v. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.,  1 1S9;. 
The  Last  of  the  Mortimers  2  v.  —  Mrs. 
Margaret  Mnitland  1  v.  —  Agnes  2  v.  — 
Madonna  Mary  2  v.  —  The  Minister's 
Wife  2  v.  —  The  Rector  and  the  Doctor's 
Family  1  v.  —  Salem  Chapel  2  v.  —  The 
Perpetual  Curate  2  v.  —  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  2  v.  —  Ombra  2  v.  —  Memoir  of 
Count  de  Montalembert  J  v.  —  May  2  v.  — 
Innocent  2  v.  —  For  Love  and  Life  2  v.  — 
A  Rose  in  June  1  v.  —  The  Story  of 
Valentine  and  his  Brother  2  v.  —  White- 
ladies  2  v.  —  The  Curate  in  Charge  1  v.  — 
Phoebe,  Junior  2  v.  —  Mrs.  Arthur  2  v.  — 
Carita  2  v.  —  Young  Musgrave  2  v.  — 
The  Primrose  Path  2  v.  —  Within  the 
Precincts  3  V.  —  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 
England  2  v.  —  He  that  will  not  when  he 
may  2  v.  —  Harryjoscelyn  2  v.  —  In  Trust 
2  v.  —  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass  3  v.  — 
The  Ladies  Lindores3  v.  —  Hester  3  v.  — 
The  Wizard's  Son  3  V.  —  A  Country  Gen- 
tleman and  his  Family  2  v.  —  Neighbours 
on  the  Green  1  v.  —  The  Duke's  Daughter 

1  v. —  The  Fugitives  1  v. —  Kirsteen  2  v. 

—  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant  and  of  Alice 
Oliphant,  hisWife  2  v. — The  Little  Pilgrim 
in  the  Unseen  1  v. — The  Heir  Presumptive 
and  theHeir  Apparent  2  v. — The  Sorceress 

2  v.  —  Sir  Robert's  Fortune  2  v.  —  The 
Ways  oT Life  1  v.  —  Old  Mr.Tredgold  2  v. 

"One  who  has  kept  a  Diary":    vide 
George  W.  E.  Russell. 

Orczy,  Baroness. 
Petticoat  Government  1  v.  —  The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel  1  v.  —  I  will  Repay  1  v.  —  The 
Elusive  Pimpernel  iv. — Fire  in  Stubble  2  v. 

—  A  True  Woman  1  v. —  Meadowsweet  1  v. 

—  Eldorado  2  v.  —  Unto  Csesar  2  v. 

Osbourne,  Lloyd  (Am.). 
Baby  Bullet  1  v.  —  Wild  Justice  1  v.  —  The 
Motormaniacs  1  v.  —  Harm's  Way  1  v.  — 
The  Kingdoms  of  the  World  1  v. 

Osslan. 
The  Poems    of   Ossian.       Translated    by 
James  Macpherson  1  v. 

Ouida,  1 1908. 
Idalia  2  v.  —  Tricotrin  2  v. —  Puck  st.- 


Chandos2v.  —  Strath  more  2  v.  — Under 
two  Flags  2  v.  —  Folle-Farine  2  v.  —  A 
Leaf  in  the  Storm;  A  Dog  of  Flanders; 
A  Branch  of  Lilac;  A  Provence  Rose 
iv.  —  Cecil  Casllemaine's  Gage,  and  other 
Novelettes  1  v.  —  Madame  la  Marquise, 
and  other  Novelettes  1  v.  —  Pascarel  2  v. 

—  Held  in  Bondage  2  v.  —  Two  little 
Wooden  Shoes  1  v. —  Signa(with  Portrait) 
3  v. — In  a  Winter  City  iv. — Ariadne^  v. — 
Friendship  2  v.  —  Moths  3  V.  —  Pipistrello, 
and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  A  Village  Com- 
mune 2  v.  —  In  Maremma  3  V.  —  Binibi 
iv.  —  Wanda  3  v.  —  Frescoes  and  other 
Stories  n.  —  Princess  Napraxine  3  V.  — 
Othmar3v.  —  A  RainyJune(6oPf.).  Don 
Gesualdo  (6oPf.).  —  A  House  Party  1  v.  — 
Guilderoy2  v.  —  Syrlin  3  V.  —  Ruffino.and 
other  Stories  1  v.  —  Santa  Barbara,  etc. 
iv.  —  Two  Offenders  1  v.  —  The  Silver 
Christ,  etc.  1  v.  —  Toxin,  and  other  Papers 
iv.  —  Le  Selve,  and  Tonia  1  v.  —  The 
Massarene3  2  v.  —  An  Altruist,  and  Four 
Essays  1  v.  —  La  Strega,  and  other 
Stories  iv.  —  The  Waters  of  Edera  1  v. 

—  Street  Dust,  and  Other  Stories  1  v.  — 
Critical  Studies  1  v.  —  Helianthus  2  v. 

"  Outcasts,  the,"  Author  of :  vide  "  Roy 
Tellet." 

Pain,  Barry. 
The  Exiles  of  Faloo  1  v.  —  Stories  in  Grey 
iv.  —  Stories  without  Tears  1  v.  —  The 
New  Gulliver,  and  Other  Stories  1  v. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert. 
The  Battle  of  the  Strong  2  v.  —  Donovan 
Pasha,  &  Some  People  of  Egypt  1  v.  —  The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty  2  v.  —  The  Weavers  2  v. 

—  The  Judgment  House  2  v. 

Parr,  Harriet  (Holme  Lee),  1 1900. 
Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice  2  v.  —  For  Richer, 
for  Poorer  2  v.  —  The  Beautiful  Miss  Bar- 
rington  2  v.  —  Her  Title  of  Honour  1  v.  — 
Echoes  of  a  Famous  Year  1  v.  —  Kathe- 
rine's  Trial  1  v.  —  The  Vicissitudes  of 
Bessie  Fairfax  2  v. —  Ben  Milner'sWooing 
IV.  —  Straightforward  2  v.  —  Mrs.  Denys 
of  Cote  2  v.  —  A  Poor  Squire  1  v. 

Parr,  Mrs. 
Dorothy   Fox  1  v.  —  The   Prescotts   of 
Pamphillon  2  v.  —  The  Gosau  Smithy,  etc. 
1  v.  —  Robin  2  v.  —  Loyalty  George  2  v. 

Paston,  George. 
A   Study   in    Prejudices  1  v.  —  A   Fair 
Deceiver  1  v. 

Pasture.  Mrs.  Henry  de  la. 
TheLonely  Lady  of  Grosvenor Square  1  v. 

—  The  Grey  Knight  1  v.— Catherine's  Child 
iv.  —  Master  Christopher  2  v.  —  Erica  1  v. 

Paul,  Mrs.:  vide  "Still  Waters." 
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"  Paul  Ferroll,"  Author  of  (Mrs. Caroline 
Clive),ti873. 
Paul  Ferroll  i  v.  —  Year  after  Year  j  v. 

—  Why  Paul  Ferroll  killed  his  Wife  i  v. 

Payn,  James,  1 1898. 
Found  Dead  i  v.  —  Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest iv.  —  Like  Father,  like  Son  2  v.  — 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won  2  v.  —  Cecil's  Tryst 

1  v.  —  A  Woman's  Vengeance  2  v.  — 
Murphy's  Master  1  v.  — ■  In  the  Heart  of 
a  Hill,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  At  Her 
Mercy  2  v.  —  The  Best  of  Husbands  2  v.  — 
Walter's  Word  2  v.  —  Halves  2  v.  — 
Fallen  Fortunes  2  v.  — What  He  cost  Her 

2  v.  —  By  Proxy  2  v.  —  Less  Black  than 
we're  Painted  2  v.  —  Under  one  Roof 
2  v.  —  High  Spirits  1  v.  —  High  Spirits 
(Second  Series)  1  v.  —  A  Confidential 
Agent  2  v.  —  From  Exile  2  v.  —  A  Grape 
from  a  Thorn  2  v.  —  Some  Private  Views 
iv.  —  For  Cash  Only  2  v.  —  Kit :  A  Me- 
mory 2  v.  —  The  Canon's  Ward  (with 
Portrait)  2  v.  —  Some  Literary  Re- 
collections iv.  —  The  Talk  of  the  Town 
iv.  —  The  Luck  of  the  Darrells  2  v.  — 
The  Heir  of  the  Ages  2  v. —  Holiday  Tasks 
iv.  —  Glow -Worm  Tales  (First  Series) 
iv.  —  Glow- Worm  Tales  (Second  Series) 
iv.  —  A  Prince  of  the  Blood  2v.-  The 
Mystery  of  Mirbridge  2  v.  — The  Burnt 
Million  2  v.  —  The  Word  and  the  Will 
2  v.  —  Sunny  Stories,  and  some  Shady 
Ones  iv.  —  A  Modern  Dick  Whitting- 
ton  2  v.  —  A  Stumble  on  the  Threshold 
2  v.  —  A  Trying  Patient  1  v.  —  Gleams 
of  Memory,  and  The  Eavesdropper  1  v.  — 
In  Market  Overt  1  v.  —  The  Disappear- 
ance of  George  Driffell,  and  other  Tales 
iv.  —  Another's  Burden  etc.  1  v.  —  The 
Backwater  of  Life,  or  Essays  of  a  Literary 
Veteran  1  v. 

Peard,  Frances  Mary. 

One  Year  2  v.  —  The  Rose-Garden  1  v.  — 
Unawares  1  v.  —  Thorpe  Regis  1  v.  —  A 
Winter  Story  1  v.  —  A  Madrigal,  and 
other  Stories  1  v.  —  Cartouche  1  v.  — 
Mother  Molly  1  v.  —  Schloss  and  Town 
2  v.  —  Contradictions  2  v.  —  Near  Neigh- 
bours iv.  —  Alicia  Tennant  1  v.  —  Ma- 
dame's  Granddaughter  1  v.  —  Donna 
Teresa  1  v.  —  Number  One  and  Number 
Two  iv.  —  The  Ring  from  Jaipur  1  v.  — 
The  Flying  Months  1  v. 

Pemberton,  Max. 
The  Impregnable  City  1  v.  —  A  Woman 
of  Kronstadt  1  v.  —  The  Phantom  Army 
1  v.  —  The  Garden  of  Swords  1  v.  —  The 
Footsteps  of  a  Throne  1  v.  —  Pro  Patri.l  1  v. 

—  The  Giant's  Gate  2  v.  —  I  crown  thee 
King  1  v.  —  The  House  under  the  Sea  1  v. 


—  The  Gold  Wolf  1  v.  —  Doctor  Xa vier  1  v. 

—  Red  Morn  1  v.  —  Beatrice  ofVenice  2  v. 

—  Mid  the  Thick  Arrows  2  v.  —  My  Sword 
for  Lafayette  1  v.  —  The  Lady  Evelyn  1  v. 

—  The  Diamond  Ship  1  v.  — The  Lodestar 
iv.  —  Wheels  of  Anarchy  1  v.  —  Love 
the  Harvester  1  v.  —  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Jack  1  v.  —  White  Walls  1  v.  — 
The  Show  Girl  1  v.  —  White  Motley  1  v. 

—  Two  Women  1  v. 

Percy,  Bishop  Thomas,  1 1811. 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  3  V. 

Perrin,  Alice. 
Idolatry  1  v.  —  The  Charm  1  v.  —  The 
Anglo-Indians  1  v.  —  The  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground  1  v. 

Philips,  F.  C. 
As  in  a  Looking  Glass  1  v.  —  The  Dean 
and  his  Daughters  v.  —  Lucy  Smith  1  v.  — 
A  Lucky  Young  Woman  1  v.  — Jack  and 
Threejills  1  v.  —  Little  Mrs.  Murray  1  v. — 
Young  Mr.  Ainslie's  Courtship  1  v. — Social 
Vicissitudes  I  v.  —  Extenuating  Circum- 
stances, and  A  French  Marriage  1  v.  — 
More  Social  Vicissitudes  iv.  —  Constance 
2  v.  —  That  Wicked  Mad'moiselle,  etc. 
iv.  —  A  Doctor  in  Difficulties,  etc.  1  v. — 
Black  and  White  1  -v.  —  "  One  Never 
Knows"  2  v.  —  Of  Course  1  v.  —  Miss 
Ormerod's  Protege  1  v.  —  My  little  Hus- 
band iv.  —  Mrs.  Bouverie  1  v.  —  A 
Question  of  Colour,  andotherStories  iv. — 
A  Devil  in  Nun's  Veiling  1  v.  —  A  Full 
Confession,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  The 
Luckiest  of  Three  1  v.  —  Poor  Little  Bella 

1  v.  —  Eliza  Clarke,  Governess,  and  Other 
Stories  I  v.  —  Marriage,  etc.  1  v.  —  School- 
girls of  To-day,  etc.  1  v.  —  If  Only,  etc.  1  v. 

—  An  Unfortunate  Blend  1  v.  —  A  Bar- 
rister's Courtship  1  v. 

Philips,  F.  C,  &  Percy  Fendall. 
A  Daughter's  Sacrifice  iv.  —  Margaret 
Byng  iv.  —  Disciples  of  Plato  1  v.  —  A 
Honeymoon — and  After  1  v. 

Philips,  F.  C,  &  C.  J.  Wills. 

The  Fatal  Phryneiv. — The  Scudamores 
iv.  —  A  Maiden  Fair  to  See  1  v.  —  Sybil 
Ross's  Marriage  1  v. 

Philips,  F.  C.  &  A.  R.  T. 

Life  1  v.  —  Man  and  Woman  1  v.  — Judas, 
the  Woman  1  v. 

Phillpotts,  Eden. 
Lying  Prophets  2  v.  —  The  Human  Boy 
iv.  —  Sons  of  the  Morning  2  v.  —  The 
Good  Red  Earth  1  v. —  The  Striking  Hours 
iv.  —  The  Farm  of  the  Dagger  1  v.  — 
The  Golden  Fetich  1  v.  —  The  Whirlwind 

2  v.  —  The  Human  Boy  Again  1  v. —  From 
the  Angle  of  Seventeen  i  v. 
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Phillpotts.  E.,  &  Arnold  Bennett. 
The  Sinews  of  War  1  v.  — The  Statue  1  v. 

Piddington,  Miss:  vide  Autlior  of  "The 
Last  of  the  Cavaliers." 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan  (Am.),  1 1849. 
Poems    and   Essays,   edited  with   a  new 
Memoir  by  John  H.  Ingram  1  v.  —  Tales, 
edited  by  John  II.  Ingram  1  v.  —  Fantastic 
Tales  1  v.     I  Vide  p.  32.) 

Pope,  Alexander,  1 1744. 
Select  Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  1  v. 

Poynter,  Miss  E.  Frances. 
My  Little  I.ady  2  v.— Emilia  2  v. — Among 
the  Hills  iv.  —  Madame  de  Presnel  1  v. 

Praod,  Mrs.  Campbell. 
Zero  i  v.  —  Affinities  1  v.  —  The  Head 
Station  2  v. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  E.  (Am.),  f  1878. 
Stepping  Heavenward  1  v. 

Prince  Consort,  the,  1 1861. 
Speeches  and  Addresses  (with  Portr.)  1  v. 

Pryce,  Richard. 
Miss   Maxwell's   Affections    1  v.  —  The 
Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming  1  v.  —  Time  and  the 
Woman  1  v. 

Pym,  H.  N. :  vide  Caroline  Fox. 
Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.  ("  Q  "). 

Noughts  and  Crosses  1  v.  —  I  Saw  Three 
Ships  iv.  —  Dead  Man's  Rock  1  v.  —  la 
and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  The  Ship  of  Stars 
1  v.  —  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Revel  iv. 

—  Fort  Amity  1  v.  —  Shakespeare's  Christ- 
mas, and  Other  Stories  1  v.  —  The  Mayor 
of  Troy  1  v.  —  Merry-Garden,  and  Other 
Stories  1  v.  —  Brother  Copas  1  v. 

Quincey:  vide  De  Quincey. 

Rae,  W.  Fraser,  1 1905. 
Westward  by  Rail  1  v.  —  Miss  Bayle's 
Romance  2  v.  —  The  Business  ofTravel  1  v. 

Raimond,  C.  E.  (Miss  Robins)  (Am.). 
The  Open  Question  2  v.  —  The  Magnetic 
North  2  v.  —  A  Dark  Lantern  2  v.  —  The 
Convert  2  v.  —  The  Florentine  Frame  1  v. 

—  "  Where  are  you  going  to . . .  ? "  1  v.  — 
Way  Stations  1  v. 

"  Rajah's  Heir,  the."    2  v. 

Reade,  Charles,  1 1884. 
"It  is  never  too  late  to  mend"  2  v.  — 
"Love  me  little,  love  me  long"  1  v.  — 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  2  v.  —  Hard 
Cash  3  v.  —  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place  2  v.  — 
A  Terrible  Temptation  2  v.  —  Peg  Wof- 
fington  iv.  —  Christie  Johnstone  1  v.  — 
A  Simpleton  2  v.  —  The  Wandering  Heir 
iv.  —  A  Woman-Hater  2 v.  —  Readiana 
iv.  —  Singieheart  and  Doubleface  1  v. 


"Recommended  to  Mercy,"  Author  of 

(Mrs.  Houstnun). 
"  Recommended  to  Mercy  "  2  v.  —  Zoe's 
"Brand"  2  v. 

Reeves,  Mrs. :  vide  Helen  Mathers. 

Rhys,  Grace. 
Mary  Dominic  1  v.  —  The  Wooing   of 
Sheila  1  v. 

Rice,  James:  vide  Walter  Besant. 

Richards,  Alfred  Bate,  1 1876. 
So  very  Human  3  v. 

Richardson,  S.,  1 1761. 
Clarissa  Harlowc  4  v. 

Riddell,  Mrs.  (F.  G.  Trafford). 
George  Geith  of  Fen  Court  2  v.  —  Max- 
well Drewitt  2  v.  —  The  Race  for  Wealth 
2  v.  —  Far  above  Rubies  2  v.  —  The  Earl's 
Promise  2  v.  —  Mortomley's  Estate  2  v. 

Ridge,  W.  Pett. 

Name  of  Garland  1  v.  —  Thanks  to  Sander- 
son 1  v. 

"Rita." 

Souls  iv.  —  The  Jesters  1  v.  —  The  Mas- 
queraders  2  v.  —  Queer  Lady  Judas  2  v.  — 
Prince  Charming  1  v.  —  The  Pointing 
Finger  1  v.  —  A  Man  of  no  Importance  1  v. 
—  The  Millionaire  Girl,  and  Other  Stories 
iv.  —  The  House  called  Hurrish  1  v.  — 
Calvary  2  v.  —  That  is  to  say —  1  v.  — 
"  Half  a  Truth  "  1  v.  —  The  House  Oppo- 
site iv.  —  The  Young  Horatius  1  v. 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray:  vide 
Miss  Thackeray. 

Roberts,  Miss :  vide  Author  of  "  Made- 
moiselle Mori." 

Robertson,  Rev.  F.  W.,  1 1853. 
Sermons  4  v. 

Robins,  Miss :  vide  Raimond. 

Robinson,  F. :  vide  "  No  Church." 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  (Am.). 
Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunter 
(with  Portrait)  1  v. 

Ross,  Charles  H. 
The   Pretty  Widow    1  v.  —  A  London 
Romance  2  v. 

Ross,  Martin :  vide  Somerville. 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  1 1882. 
Poems  iv.  —  Ballads  and  Sonnets  1  v. 
(Vide  p. 32.) 

"  Roy  Tellet." 
The    Outcasts    1    v.  —  A     Draught    of 
Lethe  1  v.  —  Pastor  and  Prelate  2  v. 

Rufflni,  J.,  t  1881. 
Lavinia  2  v.  —  Doctor  Antonio  1  v.  — 
Lorenzo  Benoni  tv,  -  Vincenzo  2  v.  — 
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A  Quiet  Nook  in  the  Jura  i  v.  —  The 
Paragreens  on  a  Visit  to  Paris  i  v  — 
Carlino,  and  other  Stories  I  v. 

Ruskin,  John,  *  1819, 1 1900. 
Sesame  and  Lilies  1  v.  —  The  Stones  of 
Venice  (with  Illustrations)  2  v.  —  Unto  this 
Last  and  MuneraPulveris  1  v. —  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  (with  14  Illustra- 
tions) iv.  —  Mornings  in  Florence  1  v. — 
St.  Mark's  Rest  1  v.     (Vide  p.  32.) 

Russell,  W.  Clark. 
A  Sailor's  Sweetheart  2  v.  —  The  "  Lady 
Maud"  2  v.  —  A  Sea  Queen  2  v. 

Russell,  George  W.  E. 
Collections  and  Recollections.    By  One 
who  has  kept  a  Diary  2  v.  —  A  Londoner's 
Log-Book  1  v. 

"Ruth  and  her  Friends":  vide  p.  29. 

Sala,  George  Augustus,  t  1895. 
The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon  2  v. 

Saunders,  John. 
Israel  Mort,   Overman   2  v.  —  The  Ship- 
owner's Daughter  2  v. —  A  Noble  Wife  2  v. 

Saunders,  (Catherine  (Mrs.  Cooper). 
Joan    Merry  weather ,    and    other    Tales 
iv.  —  Gideon's  Rock,  and  other  Tales 
iv.  — TheHighMills2  v.  —  Sebastian  1  v. 

Savage,  Richard  Henry  (Am.),  t  1903. 
My  Official  Wife  1  v.  —  The  Little  Lady 
of  Lagunitas  (with  Portrait)  2  v.  —  Prince 
Schamyl's  Wooing  1  v.  —  The  Masked 
Venus  2  v.  —  Delilah  of  Harlem  2  v.  — The 
Anarchist  2  v. —  A  Daughter  of  Judas 
1  v.  —  In  the  Old  Chateau  1  v.  —  Miss 
Devereuxof  theMariquita  2  v.  — Checked 
Through  2  v.  —  A  Modern  Corsair  2  v.  — 
In  the  Swim  2  v.  —  The  White  Lady  of 
Khaminavatka  2  v.  —  In  the  House  of  His 
Friends  2  v.— The  Mysteiy  of  a  Shipyard  2  v. 
—  A  Monte  Cristo  in  Khaki  1  v. 

Schreiner,  Olive. 
Trooper  Peter  Halket  of  Mashonaland 
iv.  —  Woman  and  Labour  1  v. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  1 1832. 
Waverley  (with  Portrait)  1  v.  —  The 
Antiquary  1  v.  —  Ivanhoe  1  v.  —  Kenil- 
worth  1  v.  —  Quentin  Durward  1  v.  —  Old 
Mortality  1  v.  —  Guy  Mannering  1  v.  — 
Rob  Roy  1  v.  —  The  Pirate  1  v.  —  The 
Fortunesof  Nigel  1  v.  — The  Black  Dwarf; 
A  Legend  of  Montrose  1  v.  —  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoori  v.  —  The  Heartof  Mid- 
Lothian  2  v.  —  The  Monastery  1  v.  —  The 
Abbot  iv.  —  Peveril  of  the  Peak  2  v.  — 
Poetical  Works  2  v.  —  Woodstock  1  v.  — 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  1  v.  —  Anne  of 
Gcierstein  1  y. 


Seeley,  Prof.  J.  R.,  1 1895. 
Life  and  Times  of  Stein  4  V.  —  The  Ex- 
pansion of  England  1  v.  —  Goethe  1  v. 

Sewell,  Elizabeth,  1 1906. 
Amy  Herbert  2  v.  —  Ursula   2  v.  —  A 
Glimpse  of  the  World  2  v.  —  The  Journal 
of  a  Home  Life  2  v.  —  After  Life  2  v.  — 
The  Experience  of  Life  2  v. 

Shakespeare,  William,  t  1616. 
Plays  and  Poems  (with  Portrait)  (Second 
Edition)  7  v.  —  Doubtful  Plays  1  v. 
Shakespeare' s  Complete  Works  in 

one  volume,   Cloth  Ji  6, — .   Leather 

Jt  to, — .      In   two  volumes,    Cloth 

Jt  7,—.     Leather  Jt  13,—. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  may  also  be  had  in 
37  numbers,  at  M  0,40.  each  number. 
(fide  p.  32.) 

Sharp,  William,  1 1905 :  vide  Miss  Ho- 
ward, Fiona  Macleod  and  Swinburne. 

Shaw,  Bernard. 
Man  and  Superman  1  v.  —  The  Perfect 
Wagnerite  1  v.  —  Cashel  Byron's  Pro- 
fession iv.  —  Plays  Pleasant  and  Un- 
pleasant (The  Three  Unpleasant  Plays  1  v. 
—  The  Four  Pleasant  Plays  1  v.).  —  Get- 
ting Married  &  The  She  wing-up  of  Blanco 
Posnet  iv.  —  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  & 
The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  1  v. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  t  1822. 
A  Selection  from  his  Poems  1  v.     ( Vide 
P  32-) 

Sheppard,  Nathan  (Am.),  1 1888. 
Shut  up  in  Paris  1  v. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  t  1816. 
The  Dramatic  Works  1  v.     (Vide  p.  32.) 

Shorthouse,  J.  Henry. 
John  Inglesant  2  v.  —  Blanche  Falaise  1  v. 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  Alfred. 
The  Lantern  Bearers  1  v.  —  Anthea's  Guest 
1  v. 

Slatin  Pasha,  Rudolf  C,  C.B. 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan  3  v. 

Smedley,  F.  E. :  vide  "  Frank  Fairlegh." 

Smollett,  Tobias,  t  1771. 
Roderick     Random    1    v.    —  Humphry 
Clinker  1  v.  —  Peregrine  Pickle  2  v. 

Snalth,  J.  C. 
Mrs.  Fitz  iv.  —  The  Principal  Girl  i  v. — 
An  Affair  of  State  1  v.  —  Araminta  1  v. 

"  Society  in  London,"  Author  of. 
Society    in     London.       By     a    Foreign 
Resident  1  v. 

Somerville,  E.  f£.,  &  M.  Ross. 
Naboth's  Vineyard    1  v.  —  All   on   the 
Irish  Shore  1  v.  —  Dan  Russel  the  Fox  1  v. 
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"Spanish  Brothers,  the."    2  v. 

Stanhope,  Earl  (Lord  Mahon),  f  1875. 
The  History  of  England   7  v.  —  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne  2  v. 

Stanton,  Theodore  (Am.). 
A  Manual  of  American  Literature  1  v. 

Steel,  Flora  Annie. 
The    Hosts   of  the   Lord    2  v.  —  In  the 
Guardianship  of  God  1  v. 

Steevens,  Q.  W.,  1 1900. 
From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith  1  v. 

Stephens,  James. 
Here  are  Ladies  1  v. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  1 1768. 
Tristram  Shandy   1  v.  —  A  Sentimental 
Journey  (with  Portrait)  1  v. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  1 1894. 
Treasure  Island  1  v.  —  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  An  Inland  Voyage  1  v.  — 
Kidnapped  1  v.  —  The  Black  Arrow  1  v.  — 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae  1  v.  —  The  Merry 
Men,  etc.  1  v.  —Across  the  Plains,  etc.  1  v. 
—  Island  Nights'  Entertainments  1  v.  — 
Catriona  1  v.  — Weir  of  Hermiston  1  v.  — 
St.  Ives  2  v.  —  In  the  South  Seas  2  v.  — 
Tales  and  Fantasies  1  v.     {Vide  p.  32.) 

"Still  Waters,"  Author  of  (Mrs.  Paul). 
Still  Waters  1  v.  —  Dorothy  1  v.  -»»  De 
Cressy  i  v.  —  Uncle  Ralph  1  v.  —  Maiden 
Sisters  t  v.  —  Martha  Brown  1  v. — Vanessa 
1  v. 

Stirling,  M.  C. :  vide  Q.  M.  Craik. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.  (Am.),  1 1902. 
The  House  of  Martha  1  v. 

"  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul,  the."    1  v. 

"Story  of  Elizabeth,  the,"  Author  of: 
vide  Miss  Thackeray. 

Stowe,'  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  (Am.), 
t  1896. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (with  Portrait)  2  v.  — 
A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  2  v.  —  Dred 
2v.  —  The  Minister's  Wooing  1  v.  —  Old- 
town  Folks  2  v. 

"Sunbeam  Stories,"  Author  of:    vide 
Mrs.  Mackarness. 

Swift,  Jonathan  (Dean  Swift),  t  174s- 
Gulliver's  Travels  1  v. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  1 1909. 
AtalanU  in  Calydon :  and  Lyric*!  Poems 


(edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  William 
Sharp)  iv.  —  Love's  Cross-Currents  I  v. 
—  Chastelard  and  Mary  Stuart  1  v.  ( Vide 
P-32-) 

Symonds,  John  Addington,  t  1893. 
Sketches   in   Italy    1  v.  —  New   Italian 
Sketches  1  v. 

Tallentyre,  S.  Q.:  vide  H.  S.  Merriman. 

Tasma. 
Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill  2  v. 

Tautphoeus,  Baroness,  1 1893. 
Cyrilla  2  v.  —  The  Initials  2  v.  —  Quits 
a  v.  —  At  Odds  2  v. 

Taylor,  Col.  Meadows,  1 1876. 
Tara;  a  Mahratta  Tale  3  V. 

Templeton:    vide  Author  of  "Horace 
Templeton." 

Tennyson,  Alfred  (Lord),  1 1892. 
Poetical  Works  8  v.  —  Queen  Mary 
iv.  —  Harold  1  v.  —  Becket ;  The  Cup ; 
The  Falcon  1  v.  —  Locksley  Hall ,  sixty 
Yearsafter  ;  The  Promise  of  May  ;  Tiresias 
and  other  Poems  1  v.  —  A  Memoir.  By 
His  Son  (with  Portrait)  4  v.   (Vide  p.  32.) 

Testament,  the  New :  vide  New. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  f  1863. 
Vanity  Fair  3  v.  —  Pendennis  3  V.  — 
Miscellanies  8  v.  —  Henry  Esmond  2  v.  — 
The  English  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  1  v.  —  TheNewcomes  4  V.  —  The 
Virginians  4  v.  — The  Four  Georges; 
Lovel  the  Widower  1  v.  —  The  Adventures 
of  Philip  2  v.  —  Denis  Duval  1  v.  — 
Roundabout  Papers  2  v.  —  Catherine 
1  v.  — The  Irish  Sketch  Book  2  v.  —  The 
Paris  Sketch  Book  (with  Portrait)  2  v. 
(Vide  p.  32.) 

Thackeray,  Miss  (Lady  Ritchie). 
The  Story  of  Elizabeth  iv.  — The  Village 
on  the  Cliff  1  v.  —  Old  Kensington  2  v.  — 
Bluebeard's  Keys,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  — 
Five  Old  Friends  1  v.  — Miss  Angel  i  v.  — 
Out  of  the  World,  and  other  Tales  1  v. — 
FulhamLawn,  andother  Tales  1  v.  —  From 
an  Island.  A  Story  and  some  Essays  1  v. — 
Da  Capo,  and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  Madame 
de  Sevigne;  From  a  Stage  Box;  Miss 
Williamson's  Divagations  1  v.  —  A  Book 
of  Sibyls  iv.  —  Mrs.  Dymond  2  v.  — 
Chapters  from  some  Memoirs  1  v. 

Thomas  a  Kempls :  vide  Kempis. 

Thomas,  A.  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip). 
Denis  Donne  a  v.  —  On  Guard  2  ▼•  — 
Walter  Goring  it.—  Played  Out  2  v.  — 
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Called  to  Account  2  v.  —  Only  Herself 
2  v.  —  A  Narrow  Escape  2  v. 

Thomson,  James,  t  1748- 
Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  1  v. 

"Thoth,"  Author  of. 
Thoth  1  v. 

Thurston,  E.  Temple. 
The  Greatest  Wish  in  the  World  1  v.  — 
Mirage  1  v.  —  The  City  of  Beautiful  Non- 
sense 1  v. — The  Garden  of  Resurrection  1  v. 

—  Thirteen  1  v.  —  The  Apple  of  Eden  1  v. 

—  The  Antagonists  1  v.  —  The  Evolution 
of  Katherine  1  v.  —  The  Open  Window  1  v. 

—  Sally  Bishop  2  v. —  Richard  Furlong  1  v. 
"Tim,"  Author  of. 

Tim  1  v. 

Trafford,  F.  Q. :  vide  Mrs.  Riddel). 

Trevelyan,  George  Otto. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay 
(with  Portrait)  4  V.  —  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay  2  v.  —  The 
American  Revolution  (with  a  Map)  2  v. 

Trois-Etoiles:  vide  Qrenville. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  t  1882. 
Doctor    Thorne    2   v.  —  The    Bertrams 

2  v.  —  The  Warden  1  v.  —  Barchester 
Towers  2  v.  —  Castle  Richmond  2  v.  —  The 
West  Indies  1  v.  —  Framley  Parsonage  2  v. 

—  North  America  3  V.  —  Orley  Farm  3  v. 

—  Rachel  Ray  2  v.  —  The  Small  House 
at  Allington  ?v.  —  Can  you  forgive  her? 

3  v.  —  The  Belton  Estate  2  v.  —  Nina 
Balatka  1  v.  —  The  Last  Chronicle  of 
Barset  3  v. — The  Claverings2v.  —  Phineas 
Finn  3  V.  —  He  knew  he  was  right  3  v.  — 
TheVicar  of  Bullhampton  2  v.  —  Sir  Harry 
Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite  1  v.  —  Ralph 
the  Heir  2  v.  —  The  Golden  Lion  ol 
Granpere  1  v.  —  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land 3  v.  —  Lady  Anna  2  v.  —  Harry 
Heathcote  of  Gangoil  1  v.  —  The  Way  we 
live  now  4  v.  —  The  Prime  Minister  4  V.  — 
The  American  Senator  3  V.  —  South  A  frica 

2  v.  —  Is  He  Popenjoy  ?  3  V.  —  An  Eye  for 
an  Eye  I  v.  — John  Caldigate  3  V.  —  Cousin 
Henry  1  v.  —  The  Duke's  Children  3  V.  — 
Dr.Wortle's  School  1  v.  —  Ayala's  Angel 

3  v.  — The  Fixed  Period  t  v.  —  Marion  Fay 
2  v.  —  Kept  in  the  Dark  1  v.  —  Frau  Froh- 
niann,  and  otherStoriesi  v.  —  Alice  Dug- 
dale,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  La  Mere 
Bauche,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  —  The 
Mistletoe  Bough,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  — 
An  Autobiography  1  v.  —  An  Old  Man's 
Love  1  v. 

Troliope,  T.  Adolphus,  1 1892. 
The  Garstangs  of  Garstang  Grange  2  v. 

—  A  Siren  2  v. 


Trowbridge,  W.  R.  H. 

The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth 
1  v.  —  A  Girl  of  the  Multitude  1  v.  —  That 
Little  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  1  v.  —  A 
Dazzling  Reprobate  1  v. — TheWhite  Hope 

1  v. 

Twain,    Mark     (Samuel    L.    Clemens) 

(Am.),  f  1910. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  1  v.  — 

The    Innocents  Abroad ;    or,    The   New 

Pilgrims'  Progress  2  v.  — A  Tramp  Abroad 

2  v.  —  "Roughing  it"  1  v.  — The  In- 
nocents at  Home  1  v.  —  The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper  2  v.  —  The  Stolen  White 
Elephant,  etc.  1  v.  —  Life  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi 2  v.  —  Sketches  (with  Portrait) 
iv.  —  Huckleberry  Einn  2  v.  —  Selections 
from  American  Humour  1  v.  —  A  Yankee 
at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  2  v.  —  The 
American  Claimant  1  v.  — The  £  1  000000 
Bank-Note  and  other  new  Stories  1  v.  — 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad  1  v.  —  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson  iv.  —  Personal  Recollections  of 
Joan  of  Arc  2  v. — Tom  Sawyer,  Detective, 
and  other  Tales  1  v.  —  More  Tramps 
Abroad  2  v.  —  The  Man  that  corrupted 
Hadleyburg,  etc.  2  v.  —  A  Double-Bar- 
relled  Detective  Story,  etc.  1  v.  —  The 
$  30,000  Bequest,  and  Other  Stories  1  v.  — 
Christian  Science  1  v.  —  Captain  Storm- 
field's  Visit  to  Heaven  &  Is  Shakespeare 
Dead?  1  v.     {Vide  p.  32.) 

"Two  Cosmos,  the."    1  v. 

Vachell,  Horace  Annesley. 
Brothers  2  v.  —  The  Face  of  Clay  1  v.  — ■ 
Her  Son  1  v.  —  The  Hill  1  v.  —  The  Waters 
of  Jordan  1  v.  —  An  Impending  Sword  1  v. 

—  The  Paladin  1  v.  —  John  Verney  1  v. 

—  Blinds  Down  1  v.  —  Bunch  Grass  1  v. 

—  The  Procession  of  Life  1  v.  —  Loot  1  v. 

—  Quinneys'  1  v. 
"Venus  and  Cupid."    1  v. 
"  Vera,"  Author  of. 

Vera  1  v.  —  The  Hotel  du  Petit  St. 
lean  1  v.  —  Blue  Roses  2  v.  —  Within 
Sound  of  the  Sea  2  v.  —  The  Maritime 
Alps  and  their  Seaboard  2  v. — Ninette  1  v. 

Victoria  R.  I. 

Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in 
the  Highlands  from  1848  to  1861  1  v.  — 
More  Leaves,  etc.  from  1862  to  1882  1  v. 

"Virginia."     1  v. 

Vizetelly,  Ernest  Alfred. 
With  Zola  in  England  1  v. 

Walford,  L.  B. 
Mr.  Smith  2  v.  —  Pauline  2  v.  —  Cousins 
2  v.  —  Troublesome    Daughters    2  v.  — 
Leddy  Marget  1  v. 
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Wallace,  D.  Mackenzie. 
Russia  3  v. 

Wallace,  Lew.  (Am.),  f  1905. 
Ben-Hur  2  v. 

Warburton,  Eliot,  1 1852. 
The   Crescent    and    the    Cross   2    v.  — 
Darien  2  v. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry. 
Robert    Els  mere   3  V.  —  David    Grieve 

3V MissBretherton  1  v.  —  Marcella  3  v. 

Bessie  Costrell  1  v.  —  Sir  George  Tressady 
2  v.  —  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  2  v.  — 
Eleanor  2  v.  —  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  2  v. 

—  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe  2  v.  — 
Fen  wick's  Career  2  v. —  Diana  Mallory  2  v. 

—  Daphne;  or,  "Marriage  ilaMode"  1  v. 

—  Canadian  Born  1  v.  —  The  Case  of 
Richard  Meynell  2  v.  —  The  Mating  of 
Lydia  2  v.  —  The  Coryston  Family  1  v. 

Warner,  Susan :  vide  Wetherell. 

Warren,  Samuel,  1 1877. 
Diary    of   a    late  Physician  2  v.   —  Ten 
Thousand  a- Year  3  V.  —  Now  and  Then 
iv.  —  The  Lily  and  the  Bee  1  v. 

"Waterdale  Neighbours,  the,"   Author 
of:  vide  Justin  McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton,  Theodore,  t  1914. 
Aylwin  2  v. 

Wells,  H.  G. 
The  Stolen  Bacillus,  etc.  iv.  —  The  War 
of  the  Worlds  1  v. —  The  Invisible  Man  1  v. 

—  The  Time  Machine,  and  The  Island  of 
Doctor  Moreau  1  v.  —  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes  1  v.  —  Tales  of  Space  and  Time  1  v. 

—  The  Plattner  Story,  and  Others  1  v.  — 
Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  1  v. — TheWheels 
of  Chance  1  v.  —  Anticipations  1  v. — The 
First  Men  in  the  Moon  1  v. —  The  Sea  Lady 

1  v. — Mankind  in  the  Making  2  v. — Twelve 
Stories  and  a  Dream  1  v.  —  The  Food  of 
the  Gods  iv.  —  A  Modern  Utopia  1  v.  — 
Kipps2  v. — In  the  Days  of  the  Comet  1  v. — 
The  Future  in  America  1  v.  —  New  Worlds 
for  Old  iv.  —  The  War  in  the  Air  1  v.  — 
Tono-Bungay  2  v.  —  First  and  Last  Things 
iv.  —  The  New  Machiavelli  2  v.  —  Mar- 
riage 2  v.  —  The  Passionate  Friends  2  v. 

—  An  Englishman  looks  at  the  World  1  v. 

—  The  World  Set  Free  1  v.    (Vide  p.  32.) 

Westbury,  Hugh. 
Acte  2  v. 

Wetherell,    Elizabeth    (Susan   Warner) 

(Am.),  t  1885. 
The  wide,   wide  World   1  v.  —  Queechy 

2  v.  —  The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc  2  v.  — 
Say  and  Seal  2  v.  —  The  Old  Helmet  2  v. 


Weyman,  Stanley  J. 
The  House  of  the  Wolf  1  v.  —  The  Story 
of  Francis  Cludde  2  v.  —  A  Gentleman  of 
France  2  v.  —  The  Man  in  Black  1  v.  — 
Under  the  Red  Robe  1  v.  —  My  Lady 
Rotha  2  v.  — From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  France  1  v.  —  The  Red  Cockade  2  v. 

—  Shrewsbury  2  v.  —  The  Castle  Inn  2  v. 

—  Sophia  2  v.  —  Count  Hannibal  2  v.  —  In 
Kings'  Byways  I  v.  —  The  Long  Night  2  v. 

—  The  Abbess  of  Vlaye  2  v.  —  Starvecrow 
Farm  2  v.  —  Chippinge  2  v.  —  Laid  up  in 
Lavender  1  v. 

Wharton,  Edith  (Am.). 
The  House  of  Mirth  2  v,  —  The  Fruit  of 
the  Tree  2  v. 

"Whim,  a."    iv. 

Whitby,  Beatrice. 
The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick  2  v. — 
In  the  Suntime  of  her  Youth  2  v. 

White,  Percy. 
Mr.  Bailey-Martin  iv.-TheWestEnd2v. 
— The  New  Christians  1  v. —  Park  Lane  2  v. 

—  The  Countess  and  The  King's  Diary  1  v. 

—  The  Triumph  of  Mrs.  St.  George  2  v.  — 
A  Millionaire's  Daughter  1  v.  —  A  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim  1  v.  —  The  System  2  v.  — 
The  Patient  Man  1  v.  —  Mr.  John  Strood 
iv.  —  The  Eight  Guests  2  v.  —  Mr.  Strudge 
iv.  —  Love  and  the  Poor  Suitor  1  v.  — 
The  House  of  Intrigue  1  v.  —  Love  and  the 
Wise  Men  1  v.  —  An  Averted  Marriage  1  v. 
—The  Lost  Halo  1  v.— The  Broken  Phial  1  v. 

—  To-Day  1  v. 

White,  Walter. 
Holidays  in  Tyrol  1  v. 

Whiteing,  Richard. 
The  Island  ;  or,  An  Adventure  of  a  Per- 
son of  Quality  1  v.  —  No.  5  John  Street  1  v. 
—The  Life  of  Paris  1  v.— The  Yellow  Van  1  v. 

—  Ring  in  the  New  1  v.  —  All  Moonshine 
iv.  —  Little  People  1  v. 

Whitman,  Sidney. 
Imperial  Germany  1  v. —  The  Realm  of  the 
Habsburgs  1  v.  —  Teuton  Studies  1  v.  — 
Reminiscences  of  the  King  of  Roumania 
iv.  —  Conversations  with  Prince  Bismarck 
iv.  —  Life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  2  v. 

—  German  Memories  1  v. 

"Who  Breaks— Pays,"  Author  of:  vide 
Mrs.  Jenkin. 

Whyte  Melville,  George  J.:  vide  Melville. 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas  (Am.). 
Timothy's  Quest  1  v. —  A  Cathedral  Court- 
ship, and  Penelope's  English  Experiences 
1  v.  —  Penelope's  Irish  Experiences  1  v.  — 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  1  v.  — Rose 
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o'  the  River  i  v.  —  New  Chronicles  of  Re- 
becca iv.  —  The  Old  Peabody  Pew,  and 
Susanna  and  Sue  i  v.  —  Mother  Carey  i  v. 
{Vide  p.  32.) 
Wlggin,  K.  D.,  M.  &  J.  Findlater,  k  Allan 
McAulay. 
The  Affair  at  the  Inn  1  v.  —  Robinetta  1  v. 

Wilde,  Oscar,  1 1900. 
The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  1  v.  —  De  Pro- 
fundus and  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol 
iv.  —  A  House  of  Pomegranates  1  v.  — 
Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime ,  and  Other 
Prose  Pieces  1  v. — Lady  Windermere's  Fan 
iv.  —  An  Ideal  Husband  1  v. —  Salome  1  v. 

—  The  Happy  Prince,  and  Other  Tales  1  v. 

—  A  Woman  of  No  Importance  1  v.  —  The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest  1  v.  —  Poems 

1  v.     (Vide  p  32.) 
Wilkins,  Mary  E.  (Am.). 

Pembroke  1  v.  —  Madelon  1  v.  —  Jerome 

2  v.  —  Silence,  and  other  Stories  1  v.  — 
The  Love  of  Parson  Lord,  etc.  1  v. 

Williamson,  C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
The  Lightning  Conductor  iv. — Lady  Betty 
across  the  Water  1  v.— The  Motor  Maid  1  v. 

—  Lord  Loveland  discovers  America  1  v. 

—  The  Golden  Silence  2  v.  —  The  Guests 
of  Hercules  2  v.  — The  Heather  Moon  2  v. 

—  Set  in  Silver  2  v.  —  The  Love  Pirate  2  v. 

—  It  Happened  in  Egypt  2  v. 
Wills,  C.J. :  vide  F.  C.  Philips. 
Wilson,  Woodrow  (Am.). 

The  New  Freedom  1  v. 

Winter,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Regimental  Legends  1  v. 

Wood,  C. :  vide  "  Buried  Alone." 

Wood,  H.  F. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard  1  v. 

Wood,    Mrs.  Henry    (Johnny  Ludlow), 
t  1887. 

East  Lynne3  v.  — TheChannings2  v. — 
Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles  2  v.  — 
Verner's  Pride  3  V. — The  Shadow  of  Ash- 
lydyat  3  V.  —  'lrevlyn  Hold  2  v.  —  Lord 
Oakburn's  Daughters  2  v.  —  Oswald  Cray 
2  v.  —  Mildred  Arkell  2  v.  —  St.  Martin's 
Eve  2  v.  —  Elster's  Folly  2  v.  —  Lady  Ade- 
laide's Oath  2  v.  —  Orville  College  1  v. — 
A  Life's  Secret  1  v.  —  The  Red  Court  Farm 
a  v.  —  Anne  Hereford  2  v.  —  Roland 
Yorke  2  v.  —  George  Canterbury's  Will 
a  v.  —  Bessy  Rane  2  v.  —  Dene  Hollow 
2  v.  —  The  Foggy  Night  atOfford ;  Martyn 
Ware's  Temptation;  The  Night -Walk 
over  the  Mill  Stream  1  v.  —  Within  the 
Maze  2  v.  —  The  Master  of  Greylands  2  v. 

—  Johnny  Ludlow  2  v.  —  Told  in  the 
Twilight  2  v.  —  Adam  Grainger  1  v.  — 
Edina  2  v.  —  Ponieroy  Abbey  2  v.  —  Court 
Netherleigh   a   v.  —  (The   following   by 


Johnny  Ludlow) :  Lost  in  the  Post ,  and 
OtherTales  1  v. — ATale  of  Sin,  and  Other 
Tales  iv.  —  Anne,  and  Other  Tales  1  v. — 
The  Mystery  of  Jessy  Page,  etc.  1  v.  — 
Helen  Whitney's  Wedding,  etc.  1  v. — The 
Story  of  Dorothy  Grape,  etc.  1  v.  (Vide 
p.  29.) 

WoodrofTe,  Daniel. 
TangledTi  inities  1  v.— The  Beauty-Shop  iv. 

Woods,  Margaret  L. 
A    Village   Tragedy   1  v.   —  The  Vaga- 
bonds iv.  —  Sons  of  the  Sword  2  v.  —  The 
Invader  1  v. 

Wordsworth,  William,  1 1850. 
Select  Poetical  Works  2  v. 

Wraxall,  Lascelles,  t  1865. 
Wild  Oats  i  v. 

Yates,  Edmund,  t  1894. 
Land  at  Last  2  v.  —  Broken  to  Harness  2  v. 

—  The  Forlorn  Hope  2  v.  —  Black  Sheep 
2  v.  —  The  Rock  Ahead  2  v.  —  Wrecked 
in  Port  2  v.  —  Dr.  Wainwright's  Patient 
2  v.  — Nobody's  Fortune  2  v.  —  Castaway 
2  v.  —  A  Waiting  Race  2  v.  — The  yellow 
Flag  2  v.  — The  Impending  Sword  2  v.  — 
Two,  by  Tricks  1  v.  —  A  Silent  Witness 
2  v.  —  Recollections  and  Experiences  2  v. 

Yeats :  vide  Levett- Yeats. 

Yeats,  W.  B. 
A  Selection  from  the  Poetry  of,  1  v. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  1 1901. 
The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  2  v.  —  Heartsease 
2  v.  —  The  Daisy  Chain  2  v.  —  Dynevor 
Terrace  2  v.  —  Hopes  and  Fears  2  v.  — 
The  Young  Step-Mother  2  v.  —  The  Trial 
2  v.  —  The  CleverWoman  of  the  Family 
2  v. — The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest  2  v. 

—  The  Danvers  Papers;  The  Prince  and 
the  Page  1  v.  —  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls 
2  v.  —  The  two  Guardians  1  v.  —  TheCaged 
Lion  2  v.  —  The  Pillars  of  the  House  5  v. 

—  Lady  Hester  1  v.  —  My  Young  Alcides 
2  v.  —  The  Three  Brides  2  v.  —  Woman- 
kind 2  v.  —  Magnum  Bonum  2  v.  —  Love 
and  Life  1  v.  —  Unknown  to  History  2  v. 

—  Stray  Pearls  (with  Portrait)  2  v.  —  The 
Armourer's  Prentices  2  v.  —  The  Two 
Sides  of  the  Shield  2  v.  —  Nuttie's  Father 
2  v.  —  Beechcroft  at  Rockstone  2  v.  — 
A  Reputed  Changeling  2  v.  — Two  Penni- 
less Princesses  1  v.  —  That  Stick  1  v.  — 
Grisly  Grisell  1  v.  —  The  Long  Vacation 
2  v. — Modern  Broods  1  v.    (Vide  p.  29,  32.)' 

"Young  Mistley,"  Author  of :  vide  Henry 
Seton  Merriman. 

Zangwill,  I. 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  2  v.  —  Ghetto 
Comedies  2  v.  —  Ghetto  Tragedies  a  ▼. 

"Z.  Z." 
The  World  and  a  Man  a  v. 


Series  for  the  Young. 


30  Volumes.     Published  with  Continental  Copyright  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Collection  of  English  and  American  Authors.    Vide  p.  I. 

—  Price  of  each  volume  1  M.  60  Pf.  or  2  fr.  sewed  (broschiert).  — 


Barker,   Lady    (Lady   Broome)  :     Stories 

A  boat : —  i  v. 
Charlesworth,  Maria  Louisa,  1 1880  :  Min- 
istering Children  i  v. 
Craik,  Mrs.  (Miss  Mnlock),  11887:    Our 

Year   1  v.  —  Three  Tales  (or  Hoys    1  v. 

—  Tliree  Tales  for  Girls  :  v. 
Oraik,  Qeorgiana  M. :  Cousin  Trix,  and  her 

\\  elcorae  Tales  1  v. 
Edgeworth,   Maria,  t  1849:   Moral  Tales 

1  v.  —  Popular  Tales  2  v. 
Kavanagh,   Bridget  &  Julia:    The  Pearl 

Fountain,  and  other  Fairy-Tales  1  v. 
Lamb,  Charles  &  Mary,  t  185 1  and  1847 : 

Tales  from  Shakspeare  1  v. 
Marryat,    Captain,    t   1848:     Masterman 

Ready  1  v. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Emma,    t  1899:    Rex  and 

Regina  1  v. 


Montgomery,  Florence:  The  Town-Crier; 

to  which  is  added:   The  Children  with 

the  Indian-Rubber  Ball  1  v. 
"Ruth  and  her  Friends,"  Author  of:  Ruth 

and  her  Friends.    A  Story  for  Girls  1  v. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  t  1887:  William  Allair 

1  v. 
Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  1 1901 :  Kenneth;  or, 

the  Rear-Guard  of  the  Grand  Army  1  v. 

—  The  Little  Duke.  Ben  Sylvester's 
Word  iv.  —  The  Stokesley  Secret  1  v. 

—  Countess  Kate  1  v.  —  A  Book  of  Gol- 
den Deeds  2  v. —  Friarswood  Post-Office 
iv.  —  Henrietta's  Wish  1  v.  —  Kings  of 
England  1  v.  —  The  Lances  of  Lyn- 
wood  ;  the  Pigeon  Pie  1  v. —  P's  and  Q's 
iv.  —  Aunt  Charlotte's  Stories  of  Eng- 
lish History  1  v.  —  Bye-Words  1  v.  — 
Lads  and  Lasses  of  Langley,  etc.  1  v. 


Collection  of  German  Authors. 

51  Volumes.     Translations  from  the  German,  published  -with  universal 
copyright.      These  volumes  may  be  imported  into  any  country. 

—  Price  of  each  volume  1  M.  60  Pf.  or  2  fr.  sewed  (broschiert).  — 


Auerbach,  Berthold,  t  1882:  On  the 
Heights  3  v.  —  Brigitta  1  v.  —  Spinoza 
2  v. 

Ebers,  Qeorg,  +  1898  :  An  Egyptian  Prin- 
cess 2  v.  —  Uardu  2  v.  —  Homo  Sum 
2  v.  —  The  Sisters  2  v.  —  J  oshua  2  v.  — 
Per  Aspera  2  v. 

Fouque,  De  la  Motte,  t  1843  :  Undine,  Sin- 
tram,  etc.  1  v. 

Frelligrath.  Ferdinand,  t 1876:  Poems  1  v. 

Gorlach,  Wilhelm:  Prince  Bismarck  (with 
Portrait)  1  v. 

Goethe,  W.  V.,  1 1832  :  Faust  1  v.  —  Wil- 
helm Meister's  Apprenticeship  2  v. 

Qutzkow,  Karl,  t  1878  :  Through  Night  to 
Light  1  v. 

Hacklander,  F.  W.,  t  1877:  Behind  the 
Counter  [Handel  und  Wandel]  1  v. 

Hauff,  Wilhelm,  t  1827  :  Three  Talcs  1  v. 

Heyse,  Paul :  L'Arrabiata,  etc.  1  v.  —  The 
Dead  Lake,  etc.  1  v.  —  Barbarossa,  etc. 
I  v. 


Hillern,    Wilhelmine   von:     The    Vulture 

Maiden  [die  Geier-WallyJ   1  v.  —  The 

Hour  will  come  2  v. 
Kohn,  Salomon:  Gabriel  1  v. 
Lessing,  Q.  E.,  t  1781 :  Nathan  the  Wise, 

and  Emilia  Galotti  1  v. 
Lewald,  Fanny,  t  1889:  Stella  2  v. 
Marlitt,  E.,   t  1887  :    The  Princess   of  the 

Moor  [das  Haideprinzesschen]  2  v. 
Nathusius,   Maria,    t   1857:    Joachim  v. 

Kamern,  and  Diary  of  a  Poor  Young 

Lady  1  v. 
Reuter,  Fritz,  1 1874  :  In  the  Year  '13  1  v. 

—  An  old  Story  of  my  Farming  Days 

f  Ut  mine  Stromtid]  3  v. 
Richter,  J.  P.  Friedrich  (Jean  Paul),  1 1825: 

Flower,  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces  2  v. 
Soheffel,  Victor  von,    t  1886:    Ekkebard 

2  v. 

Taylor,  George:  Klytia  2  v. 
Zschokke,  Heinrich,  t  1848:  The  Princess 
of  Brunswick- Wqlfenbuttel,  etc.  1  v. 


Students'  Series  for  School,  College,  and  Home. 

Ausgaben  mit  deutschen  Anmerkungen  und  Spezial -Worterbiichern. 
Br.  =  Broschiert.     Kart.  =  Kartoniert. 


Bulwer,  E.,  The  Lady  of  Lyons.   Von  Dr. 

Fr.Bischoff.  Br.  Jt 0,50.  Kart.  ^o,6o. 
Burnett,  F.,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.    Von 

Dr.  E.Groth.  Br.  Jt  1,50.  Kart.  Ji  1,60. 

—  Anmerkungen  und  Worterbuch.  Br. 
.  Ji  0,40. 

Sara  Crewe.     Von  Bertha  Connell. 

Br.  Ji  0,50.   Kart.  Jt  0,60.  —  Anmerk. 

und  Worterbuch.    Br.  Ji  0,40. 
Carlyle,  Th.,  Reign  of  Terror.  Von  Dr.  L. 

Herrig.     Br.  Ji  1,00.    Kart.  Ji  1,10. 
Craik,  Mrs.,  A  Hero.     A  Tale  for  Boys. 

Von  Dr.  Otto  Dost.    Br.  Jt  0,80.   Kart. 

Jt  0,90.  —  Worterbuch.      Br.  Jt  0,40. 
Dickens,  Ch.,  Sketches.   First  Series.  Von 

Dr.  A.  Hoppe.  Br.  Jt  1,20.  Kart.  .^1,30. 
Sketches.  Second  Series.  Von  Dr.  A. 

Hoppe.    Br.  Ji  1,40.    Kart.  Jt  1,50.  — 

Worterb.  (1st  and  2nd  Ser).  Br.  Jt  1,00. 
A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose.  Von  Dr. 

G.Tanger.    Br.  Ji  1,00.    Kart.  Ji  1,10. 
Eliot,  Q.,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Von  Dr.  H. 

Conrad.     Br.  Jt  1,70.    Kart.  Ji  i,8o. 
Ewing,  J.  H.,  Jackanapes.    Von  E.  Boos. 

Br.  .^0,50.    Kart.  Jt  o,6o.  —  Worterb. 

Br.  .ft  0,20. 
The  Brownies ;  and  The  Land  of  Lost 

Toys.  Von  Dr.  A.  Miiller.  Br.  ^0,60. 

Kart.  Jt  0,70.  —  Worterb.   Br.  Jt  0,30. 
Timothy's   Shoes ;     An   Idyll   of  the 

Wood ;    Benjy  in  Beastland.    Von  E. 

Boos.     Br.  Ji  0,70.     Kart.  Jt  o,8o.  — 

Worterbuch.     Br.  Jt  0,30. 
Franklin,  B.,  His  Autobiography.  Von  Dr. 

K.  Feyerabend.    I.  Teil.     Die  Jugend- 

jahre  (1706 — 1730).    Br.  Jt  1,00.    Kart. 

Jt  1,10. 

II.  Teil.     Die  Mannesjahre  (1731  bis 

1757).     Br.  Ji  1,20.    Kart.  Ji  1,30. 
Freeman,  E.  A.,  Three'  Historical  Essays. 

Von  Dr.  C.  Balzer.  Br.  Ji  0,70.  Kart. 

Jt  0,80. 
Harte,  Bret,  Tales  of  the  Argonauts.  Von 

Dr.   G.  Tanger.     Br.  Jt  1,40.     Kart. 

Ji  1,50. 
Hawthorne,  H.,  Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and 

Girls.  Von  E.  Boos.   Br.  Ji  0,70.  Kart. 

Ji  0,80.  —  Anmerkungen  und  Worter- 
buch.    Br.  Jt  0,40. 
Hughes,  Th.,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

Von    Dr.    /.   Schmidt.      Part   I.     Br. 

Jt  1,70.     Kart.  Jt  i,8o.     Part.  II.    Br. 

Ji  1,30.     Kart.  Jt  1,40. 


Longfellow,  H.W..  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
Von  Dr.  H.  Varnhagen.  2  Bde.  je  br. 
Jt  1,00.  Kart.  Jt  i,ro. 
Macaulay,  England  before  the  Restora- 
tion. Von  Dr.  W.  /hue.  Br.  Jt  0,70. 
Kart.  Ji  0,80. 

England  under  Charles  II.  Von  Dr. 
W.  Ihne.     Br.  ,4t  1,00.     Kart.  Jt  1,10. 

The  Rebellions  of  Argyle  and  Mon- 
mouth. Von  Dr.  Immanuel  Schmidt. 
Br.  Jt  1,00.   Kart.  Jt  1,10. 

Lord  Clive.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  B.  Thum. 
Br.  Jt  1,40.  Kart.  ^1,50. 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Von 
Prof.  Dr.  B.  Thum.  Br.  ^0,60.  Kart. 
Ji  0,70. 

Warren  Hastings.   Von  Prof.  Dr.  B. 
Thum.     Br.  Ji  1,50.    Kart.  Jt  1,60. 
McCarthy,  J.,  The  Indian  Mutiny.  Von  Dr. 

A.  Hamann.  Br.  .^0,60.  Kart.  J8  0,70. 

—  Worterbuch.     Br.  jfc  0,20. 
Montgomery,  F.,  Misunderstood.    Von  Dr. 

B.  Palm.     Br.  Ji  1,60.     Kart.  Ji  1,70. 

—  Worterbuch.     Br.  Jt  0,40. 

Scott,  The  Talisman.  Von  Dr.  B.  Dressel. 
Br.  Jt  1,60.    Kart.  Jt  1,70. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  First  Series. 
Von  Dr.  H.  Loschhorn.  Br.  Ji  1,50. 
Kart.  Jt  1,60.  —  WSrterb.  Br.  .^0,50. 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Second 
Series.  Von  Dr.  H.  Loschhorn.  Br. 
Jt  1,70.  Kart.  Jt  1,80. 
Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night;  or,  What 
you  will.  Von  Dr.  H.  Conrad.  Br. 
Jt  1,40.    Kart.  Jt  1,50. 

Julius  Caesar.  Von  Dr.  Immanuel 
Schmidt.  Br.  Jt  1,00.  Kart.  M  1,1c. 
Macbeth.  Von  Dr.  Immanuel 
Schmidt.  Br.  Ji  1,00.  Kart.  „H  1,10. 
Stanhope,  Charles  Stuart.  Von  Dr.  A/. 
Krummacher.  Br.  Jt  1,20.  Kart. 
Ji  i.3°- 

The  Seven  Years'  War.  Von  Dr.  M. 
Krummacher.  Br.  Jt  1,20.  Kart. 
Ji  1,30. 
Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden  and  other  Poems. 
Von  Dr.  A.  Hamann.  Br.  Jt  0,70. 
Kart.  .ft  0,80.  —  Worterb.    Br.  „#  0,20. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  Samuel  Titmarsh.  Von 
G.  Boyle.    Br.  .Hi  1,20.     Kart.  .,«  1,30. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  The  Little  Duke.  Von 
E.  Boos.  Br.  .#0,90.  Kart.  Jt  1,00. — 
Worterbuch.     Br.  Jt  0,20. 


Tauchnitz  Dictionaries. 

For   sale    and  for   use    in    all  countries. 

Crown  8vo. 

English-German    and    German-English.      (James.)      Forty  -fourth 

Edition.  Bound  in  cloth  Ji  6,00.  Bound  in  half-morocco  ^6,50.  Each 

part  separately :  bound  in  cloth  Ji  3,50.  Bound  in  half-morocco  Ji  4,00. 

English-French  and  French-English.  (James  &  Mole.)   Nineteenth, 

entirely  new  and  modern  Edition.     Bound  Ji  7,25. 
Tolhausen,  Technological  Dictionary  in  three  Languages.    Complete 
in  three  parts.     6th  Edition.    Eaoli  part  with  a  new  large  Supplement  includ- 
ing all   modern  terms  and  expressions  in  Electricity,  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 
Sewed  Ji  30,00.     Bound  in  cloth  Jt  33,00.     Bound  in  half-morocco  Jt  36,00. 
Vol.     I.  Francais-Allemand- Anglais. 
Vol.    II.  English -Germ  an  -  French. 
Vol.  III.  Deutsch  -Englisch  -Franziisisch. 
Price  of  separate  volumes  Jt  10,00  sewed,  Jt  11,00  cloth,  JI  12,00  half-morocco. 

Pocket  Dictionaries  (same  size  as  Tauchnitz  Edition). 

Bound  Ji  2,25.     Sewed  Ji  1,50. 
These  Dictionaries  are  constantly  revised  and  kept  carefully  up  to  date. 
English-German  and  German-English.     Thirty-third  Edition. 
English-French  and  French-English.     Thirty-fifth  Edition. 
English-Italian  and  Italian-English.     Twenty-fifth  Edition. 
English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English.     Thirty-third  Edition. 
Latin-English  and  English-Latin.    Seventeenth  Edition. 
Franzosisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Franzosisch.  Fiinfzehnte  Aufiage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Italienisch.    Neunte  Aufiage. 
Espagnol-Francais  et  Franc^is-Espagnol.    Septieme  Edition. 

Russisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Russisch.     (Koiransky.) 
C).  Aufiage.    Br.  Ji  3,00.    Geb.  Ji  4,00.    Geb.  in  Halbmarokko.^  5,50. 

Imperial  4°. 
Italienisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Italienisch.    (Rigutini  &  Bulle.) 

2  Bande.    Band  1 :  5.  Aufiage.  Band  2 :  4.  Aufiage.    Brosch.  Ji  18,00. 

Geb.  J4  20,00.     Halbmarokko  Ji  24,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Spanisch.    (Tolhausen.)     2  Bande. 

6.  Aufiage.  Brosch.  Ji  15,60.  Geb.  ^18,00.  Halbmarokko  Ji  22,00. 

Handworterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.  (Weber.)  26.,  vollig  neu 
bearbcitete  und  den  Regeln  der  ?ieuesten  Rechtschreibung  angepasste 
Aufiage.    Br.  Ji  4,00.    Halbleinw.  Ji  5,00.    Halbfranz  Ji  6,00. 

Manuals  of  Conversation  (same  size  as  Tauchnitz  Edition). 

Each   Volume,  bound  Ji  2,25. 


Fur  Deutsche. 
Englische  Konversationssprache  von  A. 

Schlessing.     5.  Stereotypauflage. 
FranzOsische  Konversationssprache  von 

L.  Rollin.     2.  Stereotypauflage. 
Russische  Konversationssprache  von  Dr. 

Z.  Koiransky. 


For  English  students. 
German  Language  of   Conversation    by 
A.  Schlessing. 

A  V usage  des  /tudianls  frattfais. 

Conversati..:i      Allemande      par     .MM, 
L.  Rollin  et  Wolfgang  Weber. 


Tlirkische  Konversationssprache  von  Ernst  Marre.    Jt  3, 


TAUCHNITZ  POCKET  LIBRARY. 


DA-rr 


>n  and 


Since  March  igi6  the  following  ?8  volumes  have  been  published. 
The  Series  will  be  continued. 


Anstey,   F. :    Voces    Populi,    ist   Series. 

Ji  0,90.  —  2nd  Series.  Ji  0,90. 
Browning,  E. :  Sonnets.     ^0,60. 
Browning,  R. :  Lyrics.    ^0,90.  —  Pippa 

passes.     Jt  0,70.  —  From  the  Ring  and 

the  Book.     Jt  0,90. 
Byron,  Lord :  *ChiIde  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

Ji  1,00.  —  The  Giaour.     The  Corsair. 

Ji  0,90.   —    The   Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Mazeppa.      Beppo.     Ji  0.80.   —    The 

Bride  of  Abydos.   The  Island.   Ji  0,80. 

—  Manfred.     Ji  0,60. 

Dickens,  Ch.:  *A  Christmas  Carol.  Ji  0,70. 

—  *The   Chimes.     Ji  0,70.    —    *The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth.     Ji  0,70. 

Emerson,  R.  W.:  *  Nature  (Two  Essays). 
Ji  o,8o. 

D'Esterre-Keeling,  E. :  A  Laughing  Philo- 
sopher.    Ji  0,80. 

Ewing,  J.  H.:  The  Brownies,  and  other 
Tales.  Ji  0,90.  —  Christmas  Crackers, 
and  other  Tales.  Ji  0,00.  —  Daddy 
Darwin's  Dovecot.     Ji  0,80. 

Galsworthy,  J. :  *  Justice.  Ji  0,90.  —  *The 
Silver  Box.   Ji  0,80.  —  Strife.   Ji  0,80. 

—  Joy.     A  Play.     Ji  0.80. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver:  *  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.   Ji  0,90. 

Habberton,  J. :  *  Helen's  Babies.    Ji  0,80. 
Haggard,  Rider:  Black  Heart  and  White 

Heart.     Ji  0,70.  —  Elissa.     Ji  i,oo. 
Hardy,  Th. :  *  Life's  Little  Ironies.  Ji  1,00. 
H  arte,  Bret :  Tales  of  the  Argonauts.  .St  1 ,00. 
Jacobs,  W.  W. :  Many  Cargoes,  ist  Series. 

Ji  0,90.  —  2nd  Series.    Ji  0,90.  —  The 

Skipper's  Wooing.     ^.1,00. 
Lamb,  Ch.  &.  M. :  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 

isi  Series.  Jt  o,qo. — 2nd  Series.  Jto,qo. 
Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend.  Ji  0,90. 

—  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.     Ji  0,90. 
Macaulay,  Lord:  The  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Ji  0,80.  —  *  Frederic  the  Great.  Ji  0,80. 


—  *  Lord  Clive.  Ji  0,80.  —  Warren 
Hastings.     Ji  0,90. 

Montgomery,  F. :  The  Fisherman's  Daugh- 
ter. Ji  0,90.  —  A  Very  Simple  Story. 
Jt  0,80.  —  The  Town-Crier.     Ji  0,90. 

Moore,  Th.:  Lalla  Rookh.    Jt  0,90. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan:  Tales,  1st  Series. 
Jl  0,90.  —  2nd  Series.     Jt  0.90. 

Rossetti :  Ballads.     Ji  0.80. 

Ruskin,  John:   Munera  Pulveris.    ^0,90. 

—  *  Unto  this  Last.     Ji  0,90. 
Shakespeare:  *Poems  (including  Sonnets). 

Jt  1,00.  —  *  Sonnets.     Ji  0,60. 
Shelley,  The  Cenci.    Ji  0,70. 
Sheridan :  The  Rivals.    Ji  0,80.  —  The 

School  for  Scandal.     Jt  0,80. 
Stevenson,  R.  L.:    Dr.  Jekyll    and    Mr. 

Hyde.     Jt  0,90.  —  An  Inland  Voyage. 

Jt  0,90. 
Swinburne :  *Atalanta  inCalydon.  Jt  1,00. 

—  Lyrical  Poems.  Jl  i,oo.  —  Chaste- 
lard.    Jt  0,90.  —  Mary  Stuart.    Jl  0,90. 

Tennyson,  Alfred:  *  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Jt  0,90.  —  In  Memoriam.  Jt  0,90.  — 
Maud.  ^0,80. — The  Princess.  ^0,90. 

—  *  Enoch  Arden.     Jl  0,60. 
Thackeray,  W.  M. :   The  Book  of  Snobs. 

Ji  0,90.   —  The  History  of  Samuel  Tit- 
marsh.     Jl  0,90. 
Twain,  Mark :  Sketches,  zst  Series.  Ji  0,90. 

—  *  Tom  Sawyer,   Detective.    Jl  0,90. 
Wells,  H.G. :  Tales  of  Space  and  Time,  ist 

Series.  Ji  0,90.  —  The  Time  Machine. 
Ji  0,90. 

Wiggin,  K.  D.:  A  Cathedral  Courtship. 
Jl  0,60.  —  Penelope's  English  Ex- 
periences.    Ji  0.90. 

Wilde,  Oscar:  A  House  of  Pomegranates, 
ist  Series.  Jt  1,00.  —  2nd  Series. 
Jl  1,00.  —  *De  Profundis.  Jl  1,00.  — 
The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol.     Jl  0,80. 

Yonge,  Ch.  M. :  The  Little  Duke.    Jl  0.90. 


Increase  of  above  prices  for  half -cloth  binding  Ji  0,40. 
The  Volumes  marked  *  bound  also  in  leather  Ji  3,50. 
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Maria.      By   Baroness   von 

HUTTEN.       I    vol. -4497. 

A  charming  love-story,  in  which  music 
plays  a  premier  part.  This  modern  ro- 
mance of  a  society  woman  and  a  prince 
of  the  blood  who  becomes  a  king,  keeps 
the  reader  fascinated  to  the  end. 

The  Judgment  House.  By 
Gilbert  Parker.  2  vols.  - 
4498/99. 

An  arresting  modern  love-story,  told 
with  the  same  power  that  characterised 
"The  Battle  of  the  Strong"  and  "The 
Weavers."  The  latter  scenes  of  the 
present  novel  are  laid  before  the  Boer 
lines  at  Colenso. 

Guinevere's  Lover.  By 
Elinor  Glyn.     i  vol. -4500. 

The  author  of  "  The  Visits  of  Eliza- 
beth "  and  "Three  Weeks "  has  for  long 
enjoyed  an  almost  phenomenal  popularity 
among  readers.  "  Guinevere's  Lover," 
an  Englishwoman's  passionate  love-story, 
was  published  in  England  under  the  title 
of  "The  Sequence  1905-1912." 

The  Happy  Hunting 
Ground.  By  Alice  Per- 
rin.      1  vol. -4501. 

Mrs.  Perrin,  with  her  long  experience 
of  the  country,  has  been  compared  with 
Kipling  as  a  delineator  of  European  life 
in  India.  "The  Happy  Hunting  Ground  " 
must  be  accounted  the  best  of  all  her 
Anglo-Indian  romances. 

From  an  Islington  Win- 
dow. By  M.  Betham-  Ed- 
wards.     1  vol.  -  4502. 

Reminiscences  of  her  early  days  by 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  modern  writers. 
M.Be  iham-Ed  wards'  power  of  making  her 
puppets  move  and  dance  in  a  lifelike 
manner  is  as  salient  as  ever. 


Barbara  and  Company.  By 
W.  E.  Norris.    1  vol.- 4503. 

Mr.  Norris'  new  novel  consists  mainly 
of  a  series  of  matchmaking  episodes,  each 
a  love-story  complete  in  itself,  in  the  life 
of  a  kindly  spinster.  The  book  is  re- 
plete with  the  author's  inimitable  caustic 
humour. 

Rhoda  Fleming.  By  George 
Meredith.    2  vols.  -  4504/5. 

With  one  voice  competent  critics  have 
accorded  George  Meredith  the  first  and 
foremost  place  among  British  writers  of 
his  day.  This  town  and  country  romance, 
and  "The  Egoist,"  published  last  year, 
complete  the  collection  of  his  most  im- 
portant novels  in  the  Tauchnitz  Edition. 

The  Crime  Doctor.  ByE.W. 

HORNUNG.       I    VOl.  -  4506. 

Mr.  Hornung  is  the  creator  of  "  Raf- 
fles," who  competes  with  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  for  the  palm  of  popularity  in 
detective  fiction.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  widely-read  authors  of  the 
day. 

The  War  and  America.  By 

Hugo  Munsterberg.    i  vol.- 
4507- 

"The  War  and  America"  has  been 
read  and  discussed  more  than  any  other 
American  book  on  the  war  written  since 
its   beginning. 

The  Austrian  Officer  at 
Work  and  at  Play.  By  Doro- 
thea Gerard,    i  vol. -4508. 

A  series  of  lively  and  clever  sketches 
of  the  Austrian  army,  by  an  English- 
woman married  to  an  Austrian  Officer. 
The  volume  contains  no  political  dis- 
cussions. 

The  Peace  and  America. 
By  Hugo  Munsterberg.  i  v.- 
4509- 

"The  War  and  America"  (vol.  4507) 
deals  with  the  past,  "The  Peace  and 
America  "  with  the  present  and  the  future. 


Latest  Volumes.       February  1917. 


Essays.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Specially  selected 
for  the  Tauchnitz  Edition 
by  Edward  Waldo  Emerson, 
i  vol. -4510. 

Contents:  History.  —  Self- Reliance. 
— Compensation.— TheOversoul. —  Spi- 
ritual Laws. — Friendship. — Heroism. — 
Circles. —  Intellect. — The  Poet. — Char- 
acter. —  Manners. — Gifts. 

Fantastic  Tales.  By  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Richard  A.  Roh- 
mer,  Ph.  D.      i  vol.  -  45 1 1 . 

Contents:  MS.  found  in  a  Bottle.  — 
The  Balloon-Hoax.  —  The  Mystery  of 
Marie  Roget.  —  The  Cask  of  Amontil- 
lado. —  The  l'ell-Tale  Heart. —  The  Imp 
ol  the  Perverse.  —  Hop-Frog.  —  The  Pit 
and  the  Pendulum.  —  The  Masque  of 
Red  Death. —  The  Premature  Burial. — 
The  System  of  DoctorTarr  and  Professor 
Fether.—  The  Oblong  Box. —  Berenice. 
— The  Oval  Portrait. — TheAssignation. 

—  Eleonora.  — The  Power  of  Words.  — 
TheCon  versa  tion  of  EirosandCharm  ion. 

Nature  and  Thought.     By 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Spe- 
cially selected  for  the  Tauch- 
nitz Edition  by  Edward  Waldo 
Emerson.     1  vol.  -  45 1 2. 

Contents:  Nature  1.  —   Nature   II. 

—  The  American  Scholar.  —  Literary 


Ethics.  —  The  Method  of  Nature.  — 
Perpetual  Forces.  —  Country  Life.  — 
Natural  History  of  Intellect. 

Essays  on  Goethe.  By 
Thomas  Carlvle.  i  V.-4513. 

Contents:  Faustus.  (1822.)  —  Goethe. 
(1827.)  —  Goethe's  Helena.  (1828.)  — 
Goethe.  (1828.)  —  Goethe's  Portrait. 
(1832.)  —  Death  of  Goethe.  (1832.)  — 
Goethe's  Works.  (1832.)  —Translator's 
Preface  to  First  Edition  of  Meister's 
Apprenticeship.  (1824.)  —  Preface  to 
Second  Edition  of  Meister's  A  pprentice- 
ship  and  Meister's  Travels.  (1839.) 

On  Heroes,  Hero-worship, 
and  the  Heroic  in  History. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.    i  vol.- 

45 1 4- 

Contents:  The  Hero  as  Divinuv. 
Odin.  Paganism:  Scandinavian  Mytho- 
logy. The  Hero  as  Prophet.  Maho- 
met: Islam.  ThkHeroasPoi  1.  Dante  : 
Shakespeare.  The  Hero  as  Priest. 
Luther ;  Reformation :  Knox ;  Puri- 
tanism. The  Hero  as  Man  ov  Lei  cexs. 
Johnson,  Rousseau,  Burns.  The  Ueso 
AS  King.  Cromwell,  Napoleon  :  Mo- 
dern Revolutionism. 

Historical  and  Political  Es- 
says. By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
1  vol. -45 1 5. 

Contents:  Signs  of  the  Times.  (1829.) 
On  History.  (1830.)  —  Characteristics. 
(1831.)  —  On  History  again.  (1833.)  — 
Chartism.  (1839.)  —  Inaugural  Address 
at  Edinburgh.  (1866.) 


Price  of  each  volume  J6  1.60  or  francs  2. —  sewed  (broschiert), 

.//  2.40  or  fr.  3.  —  red  cloth  (Leinenband), 

Jt,  3.20  or  fr.  4. —  in  soft  binding  (Geschenkband), 

J&  4.20  or  fr.  5.25  leather  (Lederband). 
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